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YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


Something New in Racing! 


> The Storm Trysail Club, which is handling 
the starting end of the Hampton Long 
Distance race, has got a lot on the ball. For 
example, it will accept unofficially-derived 
measurement ratings of entries in the race 
and thereby save the owners of non-rated 
boats a pocketful of dough. The one proviso 
is that at the conclusion of the race the race 
committee may request a rating certificate 
based on the actual measurements. If you 
take part in the race without having forked 
up for a rating certificate, and if you don’t 
come anywhere near placing, you're sitting 
pretty. If you do place or if your margin of 
victory or defeat is slender, it is worth it to 
you to pay what an official rating costs. As 
the rating taken from actual measurements 
of the bdat.is generally less than a rating 
computed from blue prints, the new scheme 
reveals intelligence bordering on brilliance. 


Detroit Yacht Club Going Gunning 


> The Detroit Yacht Club has cruised for 
years to the Canadian town of Chatham, 
Ont., and its members have been royally 
received. Recently a committee visited Chat- 
ham and asked what could be done to 
acknowledge and repay courtesies received. 
It developed that most of the officers of the 
Chatham Regiment are local boys and that 
Canadian officers are obliged to buy their 
own revolvers. The Detroiters offered to 
outfit them with the regulation Officer’s 
Model.38 caliber revolver and then discovered 
that delivery could not be made within three 
or four months. So Mr. R. V. Harty, 1433 
Sloman Ave., Detroit, has written us that if 
any of our readers own .38’s in serviceable 
condition which they will sell to the Detroit 
Yacht Club for donation to the Chatham 
Regiment their action will be much ap- 
preciated. 





CALENDAR 





Sail 

May 3 — Ist Middle Atlantic I.C.Y.R.A. Dinghy Cham- 
pionships, Midshipmen’s B.C., Annapolis, Maryland. 

May 3 — Regatta, Seattle Y.C 

May 3-4 — Ist New England LC.Y.R.A. Dinghy Cham- 
pionships, U. S. Coast Guard Academy B‘C., New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

May S-6<— Vallejo Race, Corinthian Y.C. 

May 4— Opening Race, Pg n ne Y.C., Annapolis, Md. 

rae 10 — ist I.C.Y.R.A. Freshman Invitation Dinghy 
Regatta, Brown University Y.C., Providence, R. I. 

May 10-11 — 5th I.C.Y.R.A. National Intercollegiate 
Dinghy Championships, Morss Trophy, M.I.T., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

— 24-25 — First MeMillan Cup Preliminaries, Mid- 
shipmen’s B.C., Annapolis, Md. 

os 24-25 — Invitation ” cama Fort Worth, B.C., 

agle Mountain Lake, T 

May 25 — Gibson Island act Swan Point-Love Point 
Race, Gibson Island, Md. 

May 25-26 — Preliminary Regatta, McMillan Cup, 
Annapolis, Md. I.C.Y.R.A. 

May 29-June 1— Gravion Club of America Cruise, 
Stamford-Deering Harbor-Port Jefferson. 

May 30— Casey Cup Race, New Bedford Y.C. 

May 30 — Chicago-Milwaukee Race, Cruising and Uni- 
versal Divisions, Great Lakes C.C., Chicago. 

May 30-31 — Off Soundings Club Races, New London. 

May 31— Annual L.M.Y.A. Regatta, Milwaukee Y.C. 

ie — Swan Point-Love Point Race, Gibson Island 


June 6-8 — Opening Day Race, Potapskut S.A., Stony 
Creek, Md. 

June 7-8 — Farallone Islands Race, San Francisco Y.C. 
and Pacific Inter Club Y.A., San Francisco. 

June 10-13 — Annual Cruise, Greenwich-Port Jefferson- 
Duck Island-New London, Indian Harbor Y.C. 

se ae Cruising Club of America Rendezvous, Block 
sland. 

June 12 — Rye to New London Race, American Y.C. 

June 13-15 — G.I.Y.S. rendezvous at Rhode River and 
race back, Gibson Island, Md. 

June 15 — Lightship Race, Aeolian Y.C. 

June 15 — New London-Marblehead Race, Eastern Y.C. 

June 21 — Whaler’s Race, New Bedford Y.C., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

June 21 — Annual Michigan City Race, Columbia Y.C., 
Chicago. 

June 21 — Cruiser Race, Rockaway Inlet-Atlantic High- 
lands, Mill River Y.C. 

June 21 — Milwaukee-Racine Race, Cruising and Uni- 
versal Divisions, Milwaukee Y.C., Milwaukee. 

June 21— New London-Hampton Roads Ocean Race, 
Storm Trysail Club and Hampton Y.C. 

June 24-26 — 14th Annual McMillan Cup Champion- 
ships, Pleon Y.C., Marblehead, Mass. (tentative). 

June 27-29 — Regatta, Cambridge Y.C., Cambridge, Md. 

June 28 — Riverside-Stratford Shoal Race, Riverside 
Y.C., Riverside, Conn. 

June 28 — 90-mile vgn Race for Cruising Class, Boston 
Y.C., Marblehead, M 

June 28 — Mills ~ es “Race, Toledo Y.C., Toledo. 

June 29— Lipton Cup Race, Pacific Inter Club Y. A,, 
San Francisco Bay. 

June 29 — William J. Moore Regatta, Jackson Park Y.C., 
Chicago. 

July 4— Annual Regatta, Larchmont Y.C., Larchmont. 

July 4—Gibson Island-Hampton Race for Virginia 
Cruising Cup, Gibson Island, Md. 

—. Honolulu Race, San Pedro, Cal., Trans-Pacific 


July 6 — Ocean Race, Ocean City Y.C., Ocean City, N. J. 
July 11-13 — Annual Regatta, Annapolis Y.C., Annapolis, 


on 12- 13 — Annual Regatta, Lorain Y.C., Lorain, O. 
July 12-13 — Central N. Y. Lightning Championships, 
Chaumont Bay, N. Y. Crescent Y.C. 


ee 0 Be Race for the Killian Trophy, Bellport 
Y.C., Bellport, Long Island. 

jue O16 Gite Cup Regatta, Stone Horse Y.C., 
Harwich Port, Mass. 

July 19 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Y.C. 

July 19-20 — Sandusky Bay Regatta, Sandusky Bay Y.C. 
and Sailing Club, Sandusky, O. 

July 19-26 — Larchmont Race Week, Larchmont Y.C. 

July 21-23 — Roosevelt Bowl, 30-Square-Metres, Beverly 
Y.C., Marion, Mass. 

July 23-August 3— Race Week, Green Bay, Wis. 

July 25-27 — Edgartown Regatta, Edgartown Y.C. 

July 25-27—G.L.Y.S. Poplar Island Race, Gibson 
Island, Md. 

July 26 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Portland, Me. 

July 26 — One Hundred-Mile Race, M & M Y.C., Me- 
nominee, Mich. 

July 26 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bay View Y.C., 
Detroit, Mich. 

July 27—Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Falmouth 
Foreside, Me. 

July 27 — Final Race for the Killian Trophy, Bellport 
Bay Y.C., Bellport, Long Island. 

July 27 — ‘Ocean Race Around Martha’s Vineyard, 
Edgartown Y.C. 

July 27 — Ocean Race, Ocean City Y.C., N. J. 

July 27-31 — Quincy Bay Race Week, Boston Bay, Mass. 

July 27-August 4 — Fourth Annual Race Around Martha’s 
Vineyard, Edgartown Y.C., Edgartown, Mass. 

July 30-31 — Wollochet Power and Sail Cruise, Tacoma 
Y.C., Tacoma, Wash. 

July 31-August 2— Miles River Y.C. Regatta, St. 
Michaels, Md. 

August 2 — Overnight Race, Huntington Y.C., L. I. 

August 2-3 — Comet Races, Seaside Park Y. C., ‘Seaside 
Park, N. J. 

August 2-7 — Annual Cruise, Rye to Block Island, Ameri- 
can Y.C. (tentative). 

August 3— Ephraim-Escanaba Race, Escanaba Y.C., 
Escanaba, Mich. 

August 3— Maryland Y.C. Race back from Oxford. 
Baltimore, Md. 

August 4—9 — Twenty-first Annual Southern California 
Y.A. Championship Regatta, Santa Barbara. 

August 5-8— Eastern Class E. Scow Championship, 
Lake Chautauqua Y.C., Lakewood, N.Y. 

August 8-9— Nantucket Y.C. Regatta, Nantucket. 

August 8-10 — Chesapeake Bay Y.C. Race from Gibson 
Island to Oxford. Easton, Md 

August 9 — Milwaukee to Racine Race, Racine Y.C. 

August 9-L0 — Comet Races, Stone Harbor Y.C., Stone 
Harbor, N. J. 

August 10 — Lightships Race, Nantucket Y.C. 

August 10-14— Inter Lake Yachting Association Re- 
gatta, Put-in-Bay, O. 

August “hat Ppa Alto Regatta of Central New York 
Y.R.A., Lake Keuka, N. Y. 
August 16 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Harpswell. 
August 16— Cornfield Lightship and Stratford Shoals 
Auxiliary Races, City Island Y.C., City Island, N.Y. 
August 16-17— Comet Races, Wildwood Y.C., Wild- 
wood, N. J. 

August 17 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Mere Point. 

August 17 — Ocean Race, Little Egg Harbor Y.C., Beach 
Haven, N. J. 

August 18-22 — Annual Regatta, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Inland Lake Y.A. 

August 19-21— New Bedford Y.C. Race Week, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

August 21-22 — Bar Harbor Y.C. Regatta, Bar Harbor. 

August 21-23 — Barthel Trophy Series, Chicago Y.C. 

August 22-24— Race Week, Newport Harbor, Calif. 

August 23— Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y.C., 
Portland, Me. 

August 23-24 — Comet Races, Ocean City Y.C., N.J. 

August 24 — Championship Races, Berkeley Y.C., Calif. 

August 25-28 — 21st Annual National Junior Champion- 
ships, Sears Cup, Eastern Y.C., Marblehead, Mass. 


August 26-27 — Comet Ore cates Huntington- 
Crescent Ge Huntington, L. 
LY.S. Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island, 


August 29 — First Leg of Tri-State Race, Chicago to St. 
Joseph, Columbia Y.C., Chicago, II. 

August 29 — Vineyard Race, Stamford Y.C., Stamford. 

August 30-31 — Comet Races, Absecon Y.C., N. J. 

August 30-September 1 — Winder Santa Cruz 
Race, San Francisco Bay. 

August 31 — Second Leg of Tri-State Race, St. Joseph to 
Michigan City, Chicago Y. 

September 1— Third Leg of Tri-State Race, Michigan 
City to Jackson Park, Jackson Park Y.C. 

— mber 5-6 — National Lightning ramones, 

kaneateles Lake, N. Y., Skaneateles Y 
September 5-7 — Seventh Annual Comet Class Y.R.A. 
ational Regatta, Sandusky Bay, Ohio. 

September 6 — Second Annual Commodore Trophy In- 
vitation Race, Thames Y.C., New London, Conn. 

September 18-14 — President's Cup Regatta, Potomac 
River 8.A., on, D 

September "Pe gr — ood Races, St. Francis 
Y.C., San Francisco Bay. 


August 29 — 
Md 


Star Class 


~~ 14-15 — Invitation Series, Jackson Park Y.C., 

cago. 

June 21-22 — Dreher Trophy Series, South Shore Y.C., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 21-25 — Fifth Annual Noroton Race Week for the 
John Taylor Arms Trophy, Noroton Y.C., Noroton. 

July 4—6— Sterling Morton Trophy Series, Chicago 

Y.C., Belmont Harbor, Chicago. 

ee 18-20 — J. Rulon oo gh  cnapnie Series, Gibson 
Island Y.S, Gibson Island, M: 

July ly 26-August 2 — Sheridan Shore Yacht Club Race 

cago. 

July 7 Al 31-August 2— Miles River Y.C. Regatta, John 

harles Thomas Trophy, St. Michaels, Md. 

August 2-3 — Annual Devon Invitation Regatta, Devon 
Y.C., East Hampton, Long Island. 

August 5-9 — nee Corry Series, Great South 
Bay, Great River, L. I. 

August 8-10— Chesapeake Lipton and J. Graham 
Johnson Memorial ae Series, Chesapeake Bay and 
Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, 

August 10-14 — inter-take Yachting Association Re- 
gatta, Hae yaa ord 

August 14-16 — entral N.Y.Y.R.A. Regatta, Lake 
Keuka, N. Y. 

August 17-24 — Championships, Los Angeles. 

August 21-23 — Twelfth District Championship, Lake 
Ontario, Rochester Y.C., Rochester, N. Y. 

August 30-September 1— 13th Annual Jersey Coast 
Challenge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park Y.C. 

August 30-September 1 — Shipping Board Trophy Series, 
Wilmette, Ill., Sheridan Shore Y.C. 

September 8-12 — Atlantic Coast Championship, East- 
chester Bay, N. Y. 


Long Island Sound Y.R.A. Championships 


May 24 — Horseshoe Harbor Y.C.; 30, Harlem Y.C.; 31, 
American 

June 7— Larchmont Y. C.; 14, Manhasset Bay Y.C.; 
7 eeaaecnecsemna aos '28, Seawanhaka Corinthian 


July 4— Larchmont Y.C.; 5, New Rochelle Y.C.; 12 
Indian Harbor Y.C.; 19 and 26, Larchmont Y.C. 

August 2 — Stamford Y.C.; 9, Port Washington Y.C.; 16, 
Huguenot Y.C.; 23, Riverside Y.C.; 30, Seawanhaka 
Corinthian. 

September 1 — Larchmont Y.C.; 6, Manhasset Bay Y.C.; 
vil Harbor Y. C.; 20, American Y.C.; 27, Echo 

ay Y.C. 


Power 


May 3 — Regatta, Seattle Y.C. 

May 3 — Vallejo Race from Oakland, Oakland Y.C. 

May 11— 14th Annual Albany to New York Outboard 
Race, Middle Atlantic Outboard Association. 

May 29—Cruiser Race, James Craig Trophy, Long 
Ales Y.C., Long Beach, California. 
ay 30— Memorial Day Cruise and Services, Tacoma 
Y.C., Tacoma, Wash. 

ay 30 — Ocean City-Mays Landing Race, Ocean City 


May 30 — Stockton Race, Stockton Y.C. 

May 31 — June 1 — Get-together Event, Tacoma Y.C. 

June 21-22 — Commodore’s Cruise to Dockton, Tacoma 
Y.C., Tacoma, Wash. 

June 28 — Narragansett Bay Power Squadrons Predicted 
Log Race, Edgewood Y.C., Edgewood, R. I. 

June 28-29 — Outboard and Inboard Regatta, A.P.B.A. 
Sanctions, Cambridge Y.C., Cambridge, Md. 

June 28-29 — Virginia Power Boat Assn. Regatta, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

June 28-29 — W.S.P.S. Rendezvous, Columbia Y.C., 
Chicago. 

July 6 — Outboard Marathon (60 miles), Marine City- 
Detroit, Detroit Outboard Association. 

July 11-12 — New Rochelle— Block Island Cruiser 
Race, N. Y. Athletic Club. 

July 12-13 — Annual Regatta, Lorain Y.C., Lorain, O. 

om Sg ase Regatta Assn. Regatta, Geneva, 


August 3— Captain Billop Race Around Staten Island, 
Raritan Bay Y.R.A. 

August EE wg Sweepstakes Regatta Assn. Re- 
gatta, Red Bank, N. J. 

August 30 — Sacramento Race, Sacramento Y.C. 

August 30-September 1 — Gold Cup Regatta and Gold 
Cup Race, Dodge Bros. Dealers Assn., Detroit, Mich. 

September 6-7—A.P.B.A. Outboard ‘Championships, 
Philadelphia Outboard Assn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

September 6-7—Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy Race, 
Philadelphia Outboard Assn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bee cy yr 19-21 — President’s Cup Regatta, Washing- 
ton, 
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THE BOAT OF TOMORROW! 












ELCOETTE 32 The entirely new streamlining of this smart 
cruiser introduces a new trend in future boat design! Her striking new 
“Torpedo” bow, beautiful flare and reverse sheer give you the utmost 
in styling, visibility and dryness, and suggest the Navy’s Elco Motor 
Torpedo boats, Single or twin screw engines—14 to 25 m.p.h. Sleeps 4 to 6. 


‘g 1? \ 


3’ x 2’ x 10’! This ingenious bag- 
gage compartment lets you stow 
; all kinds of gear quickly and easily. 
Notice the size, airiness and hand- 
some mahogany trim of the bridge 
deck and cockpit. Equipment extra. 


These comfortable spring-backed 
berths are 6’3” long! Large lavatory 
and efficient galley amidships. 





COMFORT AFLOAT 
Elco 44 


This deluxe 3-cabin Cruisette is 
beautifully appointed and amazingly 
spacious. Sleeps 6 to 8. Speeds up to 
26 m.p.h. Her graceful, fairlined ex- 


terior speaks for itself. 





See the 1941 Elco Fleet on display at Port Elco or 


write for illustrated literature to: 


113 East 46th S 
et a Qe ra) R 1 E L Cc oO ast 46t treet 


{at Park Ave.}N.Y.C. 
» digas a SaEN 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. Florida Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.—Venetian Causeway, Miami Beach 
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YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


> No amount of cocksure negation, of tedi- 
ous argument, or of the incredulous levity 
which bare mention of The Sea Serpent com- 
monly arouses in minds of a certain type, ever 
has convinced or ever will convince Capt. 
Eben Randall, ex-master mariner, his son 
Thomas and me that we did not see, at suf- 
ficiently close quarters, a huge, misshapen 
monster which no known work has yet classi- 
fied or described. On this point our colors are 
natled to the mast. 

From long and wearisome experience, I 
am only too well aware that this now first 
written account of the matter will, in gen- 
eral, be greeted with certain fatuous asser- 
tions and annoying innuendoes, here listed in 
their usual sequence: 

Invariably first: That we had been drink- 
ing. 

Second: That the object seen was: (a) A 
whale; (b) An exceptionally large whale; 
(c) An exceptionally large whale with possi- 
ble malformation due to disease; (d) A black- 
fish or grampus; (e) A horse mackerel or 
shark; (f) A porpoise or log of wood. 

Third: That, after all, we certainly must 
have been drinking. 

To each and all of the above, whether in 
the nature of direct assertion, mere sugges- 
tion or covert insinuation, let me hereby reg- 
ister for myself and companions, a forestall- 
ing and emphatic NO. If we did not encounter 
what I shall attempt to describe, then three 
pairs of average eyes and ears fooled their 
owners outrageously and must be deemed of 
little consequence in mundane affairs. Lack- 
ing a better name, the creature is referred to 
as “‘The Sea Serpent”’ though, in truth, noth- 
ing less serpentine in appearance can easily 
be imagined. 


> We had left Portsmouth, N. H., at an 
early hour in a small sloop of mine, bound for 
Boston, but, owing to gradual failure of the 
light offshore breeze, at three in the afternoon 
we had only reached a point some three or 
four miles distant from Cape Ann. The day 
had grown sultry and, far in over the land, 
clouds indicated probable thunder showers. 

A ground swell, unusually heavy for the 
season, was much in evidence from the east- 
ward and, as our little craft lazily rose and 
fell at the heave of the long surges, the idly 
swaying gaff creaked languidly and the 
mainsail constantly gave forth a gentle flap- 
ping, with distinctly somnolent effect. 

Since the only suitable shady space on 
deck had already been preémpted by some 
six feet two of Thomas, Capt. Randall retired 
into the cabin, whence the malodorous fumes 
of a certain brand of plug tobacco soon issued. 

My own pipe having gone out, and the 
tiller requiring only occasional attention, I 
was finding it something of an effort to keep 
awake, when suddenly, from behind the 
mainsail on the port side, came a most star- 
tling roar of tumbling water, like that of 
some great combing billow breaking on a 
rocky coast or submerged reef. Then ensued 
a violent concussion, followed by further 
prodigious uproar of water. 

Capt. Randall, instantly thrusting his 
head from the companionway, cried ex- 
citedly: “For king’s sake, what laige is there 
out here to break like that?”’ 





The Sea Serpent 


Or What? 





Thomas, too, scrambled to his feet and 
stared about him with a look both wild and 
inquiring. 

The mainsail, dipping low with the roll of 
the sloop, obscured full view on that side but, 
hurrying forward, we at once sighted a great 
milk white area of wildly tossing, seething 
and hissing suds, swirling patches of which 
extended to within a few feet of the boat’s 
side. 

“Wall you, that doos keat me all out and 
out!’ Capt. Randall exclaimed. “That 
sounded for all the world same’s a big laige 
breakin’ in a gale o’ wind, only there ain’t no 
laige within miles of here! There’s thirty 
fathom o’ water un’neath of us if there’s a 
foot. Couldn’t been no whale makin’ any 
sich tormented kick-up as all that, could 
it?” 


> He had barely ceased speaking when, but 
a short distance west of the still agitated spot 
at which we continued to gaze intently, there 
slowly rose out of the sea a dark brown, 
deeply corrugated mass, its whole surface 
shaggy with what appeared to be kelp, or 
some such growth, while here and there were 
signs of an encrustation like that of barna- 
cles. More and more of this portentous bulk 
continued to appear till its apex must have 
been eighteen or twenty feet above the sur- 
face and its length well toward a hundred. 
Even then, the strong and particularly omi- 
nous impression was given that what we saw 
was only a small portion of the stupendous 
creature’s actual dimensions. Around its in- 
dented base, the prevailing swell surged and 
churned without more effect than upon the 
granite shores of distant Cape Ann. 

Near the forward end was noticeable a deep 
depression in the generally uneven, hum- 
mocky contour, and this remotely suggested 
a neck; but of mouth, eyes, blowhole, fins or 
tail, no indications whatever were to be seen. 
Innumerable small cascades coursed down 
into the sea through the irregular fissures of 
its shaggy back and, but for the fact that the 
huge bulk constantly ranged ahead, though 
at a very slow rate, its striking resemblance 
to a ragged, kelp-grown ledge emerging from 
the depths was extraordinary in all respects. 
In fact, it could be likened to nothing else 
ever seen. 

We stood absolutely spellbound and 
speechless for some moments, at any rate 
until the monster once more submerged. Its 
disappearance was an abrupt process, much 
more spectacular though not more impres- 
sive than its gradual upheaval into view. 
Without a trace of the peculiar rolling mo- 
tion so noticeable in whales, porpoises and 
many other denizens of the sea, accustomed 
to showing themselves above the surface, 
the massive bulk suddenly dropped from 
sight “‘on an even keel” and with purely 


vertical movement. Then, to fill the void, 
from all sides the sea poured in like an im- 
mense circular wave which, clashing with 
jarring detonation at the center, sent a great 
volume of water high in air, the general effect 
being that of a powerful submarine explosion. 
There then remained, as before, the same as- 
tonishing extent of violently heaving, foam- 
covered sea and the same sibilant seething — 
a sound never since heard without sensations 
more or less creepy. Not until the waters had 
resumed their normal aspect and it became 
evident that the awesome monster was not 
likely to reappear did one of us utter a word. 


> “Too blamed scairt to talk, I was, and I 
don’t care who knows it, neither!’ frankly 
admitted Thomas and this doubtless might 
have applied to us all. If for a time our minds 
were chiefly occupied with disturbing misgiv- 
ings as to what probably would occur in case 
the astounding creature next happened to 
rise beneath our little craft, the fact should 
not be wholly ascribed to undue apprehen- 
siveness. 

It was this same Thomas only that morn- 
ing had brought on board a glittering revol- 
ver of twenty-two caliber and, when asked 
for what special purpose the deadly weapon 
was intended, had blithely replied, ‘‘Oh well, 
I might be lucky enough to get a crack at The 
Sea Serpent!” 

Twenty-two caliber revolver indeed! The 
unalterable consensus of opinion on board the 
good sloop Gulnare then was that nothing 
short of a full broadside from a battleship 
could by any chance have had disabling, 
much less lethal effect. Very far from con- 
templating the discharge of revolvers ‘at a 
grisly monster of such appalling immensity, 
or indeed of intruding ourselves upon his at- 
tention in the least conceivable degree, our 
one consuming desire was simply that he 
might see fit to take himself thence with the 
least possible delay. 

As for the veteran Captain Randall, I 
think he was for some time the most excited 
man I ever saw. Never at a loss for telling 
expletives even in ordinary conversation, 
directly after recovering speech on this oc- 
casion, his pent up feelings at first found ade- 
quate vent solely in profane utterance, loud 
and prolonged. Later quieting down in some 
measure, by degrees more normal speech was 
resumed, yet throughout it all there was an 
almost ludicrous tone of indignation, as if his 
entire life experience had been rudely set at 
naught and the proprieties sadly shaken up. 
For that matter, all three of us were certainly 
in a mood to appreciate the words of the boy 
on first seeing a hippopotamus: “There ain’t 
no such animal!”’ 

“Why Godfrey Mighty!’’ Captain Randall 
protested. “Jest only take and look right at 
it a minute, will ye? Here I been goin’ on 
salt water ever sense I had the bigness of a 
thole pin to me, you might say. I been bo’t 
fishin’ and shore fishin’ and hand linin’ and 
trawlin’, year in and year out! I been on 
shackin’ trips to the Cape Shore, and I been 
Grand Bank trips no end, and I been to Le 
Have and Quero and Georges, time, time and 
time again! I’ve chased mack’rel from Hat- 
t’rus chock to the Magdaleens, and I been 

(Continued on page 94) 
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— She'll never smell sweeter... 
She'll never look prettier! 


OWN THE RAILWAY she goes .. . salt 
D water kisses her, welcomes her back 
after the long winter lay-up. And in your 
heart you know she never smelled sweeter 
or looked any prettier. 


For weeks you’ve worked on her. Her 
bilge has been flushed and scrubbed, her 
spars and bright work glisten with coats 
of carefully applied varnish. Top-sides, 
boot-top, bottom—all are bright and shin- 
ing—without a blemish. BU'T—before 
you burst with pride— 





What about that power plant below 
decks? Have you put an expert mechanic 
on the job to give your engine a complete 
checkup and tuneup? And have you put 


in a filling of Gulfpride Marine Oil to 
start you off on a sweet, clean, trouble- 
free season? 


Here’s an oil specially designed for sea- 
going engines. (Ask any power boat racer). 
It’s refined by the exclusive Alchlor Proc- 
ess. That means that before your engine 
fires once, up to 20% more of the carbon 
and sludge-formers have been removed! 





You’d expect an oil such as Gulfpride 
to go over big with boat owners. And it 
certainly has! For instance—the majority 
of racing skippers—the worst engine- 
punishers in the world—insist on the pro- 
tection of Gulfpride Marine Oil. 

Specify Gulfpride for your boat this 
summer. You'll find the big Gulf Orange 
Disc wherever there’s good sailing. 








GULF MARINE 
PRODUCTS 


GULFPRIDE MARINE OIL 
GULF MARINE WHITE GASOLINE 
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> Judge L. Stauffer Oliver, of the Court of 
Common Pleas in the City of Brotherly Love, 
presided over a case not long ago in which 
- the plaintiff was an unemployed seaman who 
employed a nautical vocabulary throughout 
his testimony that whetted the Justice’s 
appetite for “summer vacation, fair winds 
and salt air.”’ 

Barnacle Bill’s testimony ran, in part, as 
follows: ‘‘I got on the (trolley) car at the 
for’ard end, where the bow is. I sat down on 


G MY 


OH-PLEASE — You'RE 
BREAKIN 
EART f 








the port side, the seats ran fore ’n aft. This 
was a two-man trolley, one man in the bow, 
the other amidships. ...I was looking 
through the starboard window on the out- 
board side and all of a sudden I seen what 
looked to me like the Flatiron Building loom 
up ahead of us... . It was a‘truck right 
across our bow. We ran into it amidships and 
the whole bow of our car was stove in... . 

“T was capsized onto the deck and picked 
myself up amidships. I helped the motorman 
get back in his seat and asked him if he was 
hurt. He was in the bow. I was picking a piece 
of glass out of my hand when some woman 
began to cave in amidships of the car and 
they took her to the hospital... . I was 
perfectly sound until I started picking myself 
up and then I seen this blood on my hand. 
. . » L must have cut it when I was capsized 
onto the deck. . . .” 


p> A highly-touted roving reporter for the 
New York Sun — Gault MacGowan — started 
a series of articles on his experiences aboard 
one of the 50 over-age American destroyers 
transferred to the British flag and now on 
convoy duty, with a description of the 
commanding officer aligning merchant vessels 
for a voyage.... 

“Close up into line, please.’’ He speaks into 
the microphone as the destroyer races along- 
side a tramp standing high in the water. Her 
decks seem as devoid of life as her holds of 
cargo. ... “Take up your new position as 
soon as possible,’ he suggests with perfect 
courtesy to a freighter... . 

“Did anybody answer?” the commander 
asks his lieutenant. . . . 

“Yes, sir—somebody waved an arm, 
sir!” A cheerful grin of relief flashes across the 
commander’s face... . 

It seems to me that things must be a lot 
more informal than they were in the last war 
if this is an indication of what’s goingon. . . . 


> “TI am the ‘young man’ whose ad in the 
February YacutinG you found worthy of 
comment in your March column,” writes 
Andrew F. Gallagher, of Washington, D. C. 


“Of course I do not know, but somehow I feel 
that this article was intended as much as 
a plug for me as it was an item for comment. 
As for the ‘experienced yachtsman,’ to me 
he is a fictitious excuse for the plug. If this 
be the case, I wish to express real gratitude 
to you for furthering my cause. If again I am 
right, then you naturally would be interested 
in the result. 

“Well, when I saw your good word I 
thought it was cinched. But evidently there 
are no wealthy philanthropists who read 
Yacutine. That’s a deplorable condition 
(especially for me). I did get one answer but 
it was written on a penny post card and didn’t 
even look hopeful. Oh, I answered it, all 
right, just as if it had been written on the 
finest linen with an engraved letterhead. But 
no soap. I didn’t even get a reply. 

“Whatamagonnado? Cry ‘Down with 
yachting!’ and join the Communists? No! 
What then? Sit on the dock and watch the 
Comets go by? Again, no! I’m gonna liquidate 
my assets and abandon my liabilities; cash in 
on my jalopy, hock my watch, sell my brother 
at the slave market and go without eating till 
about June, and then go out and buy myself a 
Lightning. : 

“PS. If you should happen to get hold of 
two W.P.’s, kindly send the other one: to 
oad 


“Experienced yachtsman”’ was no “‘ficti- 
tious excuse”? for what sea fever patient 
Gallagher interpreted as a “plug.” ... I 
suggest that Mr. Gallagher may lose his 
passionate resolve to make so many sacrifices 
for the sake of acquiring a boat — but never 
his illusions. . . . Incidentally, I wouldn’t 
put it past a “wealthy philanthropist’ to 
employ a penny post card. ... Some of 
these rich millionaires are thrifty ashell. . . . 


p And hardly had I written that before the 
mail brought me a communiqué from the gent 
responsible for replying to Mr. Gallagher’s 
ad — none other than James A. Cruikshank, 
who has been sailing for some three score 
years and is a former editor of Field & Stream 
and American Angler as well as author of 
Spalding Athletic Handbooks about canoe- 
ing, etc. ... 
Says he: “The young fellow who ‘sought 
the indulgence of wealthy philanthropist’ 
. Tiled me . . . (But) it seems there is 
something to be said for the impression he 
gets of yachting — that it is an old man’s 
sport — that wealthy old fools are quite 
ready to present boats to kids... . Heisa 
government employee, he avers, and maybe 
paternalism has gone to his head. . . . He 
has seriously indicted our sport, all the same. 
. .. We have forgotten (because of the 
emphasis on rich yachtsmen and costly 
yachts) that more than half the sail craft 
built in this country last year were self- 
beilt.:  .6:. 
“T am a retired man and can afford to help 
worthy youngsters who want to learn this 
finest of all sports, and I have doneso.. . .” 


> Overheard at Schrafft’s during the lunch- 
eon hour last winter... . “It’s funny, but 
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the snow lasts so much longer in the Bronx. 
We have much more up there than there is 
down here now.” 

“Well, don’t you realize why? That’s be- 
cause we have a lower latitude and lon- 
gitude. . . .” 


> Walter Barnum and George Townsend 
are reportedly toying with the idea of joining 
the seagoing colony at Essex, Conn., where 
Joe Appleton lately established himself and 
the Dauntless Club flourishes more ebul- 
liently than ever as headquarters for Hartford 
yachtsmen — among them Cruising Club 
members Charlie and Francis Goodwin. . . . 


> “A Philadelphia lawyer has just come to 
me,” relates Ralph H. Wiley, the Oxford, 
Md., sage, “and asked me to interpret 
the interpretation of the Law — Yacutine 
(March) page 59 — Table 2 — Red and green 
running lights as prescribed in Table 1, for 
running under power only... . 

“He claims this to be ambiguous, re- 
dundant; to have an undistributed middle 
and no premise at all; and says that according 
to the Good Book (YacutTINe), as quoted 
above, his sail boat needed lights only when 
running under power — and we had to resort 
to the law itself to settle the argument. . . . 

“Tt’s just too bad we can’t have more 
standardization everywhere, especially be- 
tween our land and sea forces. . . . Take 
this matter of red and green lights, for ex- 
ample. On shore, you see a red and a green 
light and you go between them and steer a 
safe course between a police station on one 
side of the street and a honkytonk on the 
other, while at sea you go between them and 
right away you are in a lot of trouble... . 
Most confusing to the amateur is all 
ae Xs" 





> Look showed a picture of gals aboard the 
schooner Yankee laying out on the bowsprit 
stowing the jib, and Fred Thurber sent it 
along because of the caption which read: 


These girls are busy learning the tricks of 
the sailor’s trade aboard the famous schooner 
Yankee. This picture shows them swarming 
out on: (a) the yardarm, (b) the bowsprit, 
(c) the halyard, (d) the forecastle, (e) the 
hatch, (f) the turret, (g) the stern, (h) the 
bridge. . . 


Yankee must be a veritable hive of activity 
when those busy bees are aboard... . 
TELLTALE 

















COVE 


THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 


TODAY, THERE AWAITS you a whiskey so magnificent that we 
had to give it a special designation: The 1941 Bottling of Four Roses. 

From the time the whiskies that go into this Four Roses were 
laid down, five years ago and longer, we’ve been pretty certain 
they would be exceptionally fine. For into their making had gone 
extraordinary care...and to their aging we applied added knowl- 
edge, added skill. 

But when we finally opened the barrels in which these special 
Four Roses whiskies had been slumbering, even we ourselves were 


astonished at their surpassing excellence. Right then and there, 
we knew we had achieved a Four Roses more glorious, more satin- 
smooth, more flavorful, than any whiskey we had ever made or 
known, in all our 76 years’ experience. 


So, no matter when you last tasted Four Roses, there is a new 
and thrilling experience in store for you when you taste the 1941 
Bottling. Won’t you try it— today? 

Four Roses ts a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies in this 
product are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville ¢7 Baltimore. 


EVERY DROP IS 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD 








SPRING AT CITY ISLAND 


Spick and span in their new paint and varnish, the yachts lie along- 


side the float or out in the roads, ready for another season of cruising 


From a Kodachrome by Don Selchow 
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The Trent Waterway winds through a picturesque section of Ontario, past quiet villages 


FRESH WATER MAGIC 


Twelve Hundred Miles by Inland Waterway in a Husky 28-Foot Motor Cruiser 


By T. J. KIZER 






TOWING the last personal effects aboard the 
44 Gran-Villa marked the end of many weeks of 
preparation for the great moment when we 
— were to cast off for a summer cruise adventure. 
= At 3:43, on July 23rd, we cleared the Detroit 

Yacht Club dock and headed the Gran-Vilia’s 
snub bow down the Detroit River. 

The Gran-Villa is a 28-foot snub-snouted husky, powered 
with a Gray 6-71. She is honestly built by her owner, of 
solid oak that, incidentally, he cut from the land and milled 
himself. Her lines are those of an indomitable tug. With a 
beam of 101% feet, carried far forward, even the 150 feet 
of anchor chain in her bow imperceptibly alters her trim. 
She could ram a dock at half speed and bounce off as lightly 
as a wave on a breakwater. Of such stuff is our ship. Slow 
(we logged 8.1 m.p.h.) and hard to manage: in a following 
sea, she yet gave one a secure feeling when later we had 
to stick her nose in rock infested waters. 

We slipped leisurely down river and headed for Detroit 
River Light. At 7:15 we set our course to run Middle Sister 
Island close and raise Green Island Light just to port of 
our bow, for we wanted to lie in Put-In-Bay that night. 
It was our first run by compass since compensating it the 
day before, and we knew our faith in it would fall or rise 
depending on how Green Island Light would show. The 
wind had risen sharply at sundown and we had an uncom- 
fortable beam sea that made constant attention to the 
wheel necessary. 

Consequently, even though it was approximately twenty 
miles away, Perry Light was a welcome sight when we raised 


it shortly after dusk. But our relief was short-lived for, 
about an hour later, lights that we could not identify began 
to appear near the island. We scoured the Light List, pored 
over the supplements to the Bulletin and, finally, fearing 
that our course might be off enough to put us on Rattlesnake 
Island, with its treacherous rocks, we hove to and held a 
council of war. We had by that time raised Green Island 
Light and positively identified it, but the blackness of the 
night, combined with the lights we were still unable to 
identify, made us hesitant to believe anything, including our 
compass. Fortunately, however, we decided to put our faith 
in it and continue our course, which, incidentally, had put 
Green Island Light right where it should be — on our port 
bow. As we proceeded with a lookout and at half speed, we 
finally realized that we were observing pre-Fourth of July 
fireworks on the island. Our mysterious lights were nothing 
but ““bombs bursting in air.” 

After getting ice, fresh milk and a few other supplies, it 
was 9:10 the following morning before we were under way. 
That night we tied up at the Mentor Harbor Yacht Club 
where a cordial reception, clean showers and a display of 
fireworks rounded out an enjoyable evening. 

At 6:50 the next morning we headed for Dunkirk. We 
had stowed the dinghy on top, hoping to pick up a little 
speed, and found that we were getting a mile an hour more. 
According to our estimated speed, we should be abreast of 
Dunkirk Light at 11:32 p.m. While it is no pleasure to grope 
into a strange harbor after dark, we decided to chance it. 

We were right on schedule at Dunkirk Light but, instead 
of the ranges and pierhead light where we thought they 








Meeting our first tow was a terrifying experience since the barges seemed to fill the entire channel, leaving 
nothing for us to do but climb the bank. Right, fish nets drying at Tobermory, at the entrance to Georgian Bay 


should be, we found, to our consternation, a row of what 
appeared to be breakwater or pier lights dead ahead. They 
turned out to be an almost perfectly spaced formation of 
row boats, each with her quota of fishermen and an old- 
fashioned. pressure-gasoline lantern. 

The following morning we were routed out just after 
daybreak and told that a tug with a tow was entering the 
harbor and would be on us if we didn’t move promptly. 
We cast off in a hurry and were directed to the other side 
of the dock where another small cruiser out of Buffalo lay. 
We tied up astern of her and had just made fast when we 
saw the barge cast off the tug’s lines. The tug made directly 
for our side of the dock, letting the barge drift to the other 
side. The tug bumped gently against the dock not a foot 
ahead of the cruiser and bumped the nose of the little ship 
just as the dock man freed her lines and pulled her clear. 
At that same moment, the cruiser’s skipper appeared on 
deck and rubbed his eyes as he looked up at the bow of the 
tug. She must have looked like the Queen Mary to him. 
City docks can develop their difficult situations. 

At 7:20 we set our course from Dunkirk Light for Buffalo 
Light. Here we did a foolish thing; we entered Buffalo Harbor 
without a detail chart. One of our crew felt confident he 
knew the channel but, somehow, we got into the wrong 
channel. Eventually, we arrived at the junction of the main 
channel and tied up at North Tonawanda. 

The following morning, Sunday, we made a leisurely start 
down the Erie Canal, whose unpretentious entrance is close 
to the Richardson Boat Company’s dock. A large billboard 
stands at the entrance of this historic canal but, other than 
that, there is nothing to give one a clue to the entrance 
of this great waterway. 

We reached Lockport and underwent our first locking 
through experience. Just before reaching there, we met and 
passed our first tow, the tug Claremont with five barges. 
As she came toward us down the narrow canal, we wondered 
if we weren’t going to have to take to shore. One’s first 
inclination in running the canal is to stick strictly to the 
center but later it becomes apparent that safe water lies 
close to shore in most places. In running the canal it is 
advisable to stick to the inside on the bends so that, if a tow 
of barges is coming around, you will be clear of their swing. 

When we entered the canal, we did so with the unwelcome 
expectation of having long waits at each lock but in only 
three instances did we have to wait at all and in no case did 
we have to lock through with any other craft. Locking 
through proved to be far less trying than we had antic- 
ipated. We put out two fenders on each side and used 
nothing but a boathook which we hooked on to each rung 
of the ladder as we descended, thus holding the boat in. To 
hold a small cruiser securely against the surge of the water 
when emptying or filling the lock requires no undue effort. 
We found twelve minutes to be about average for each lock. 

We left Tonawanda Sunday morning and arrived at 
Oswego, N. Y., on Tuesday night. Each moment of the 


three-day run was filled with interest. The canal winds 
through small villages, between pasture lands, on high 
ridges overlooking pleasant, tree-studded valleys and 
through dense Montezuma swamp. The canal is buoy 
lighted and our three hours of night running gave an added 
thrill. 

It was 10:24 a.m. before we cleared Oswego and set a 
course for Scotch Bonnet Light, on the Canadian side of 
Lake Ontario, near the entrance to the Murray Canal. This 
is a 70-mile compass run across the middle of Lake Ontario 
and we were anxious to get it behind us. The weather report 
that morning for Ontario predicted an 18-mile wind with 
overcast skies but there could not have been over a five- 
mile wind when we headed across the lake. The day was 
hazy: and we were out of sight of shore when a little over 
four miles off but visibility improved and, about 3:00 p.m., 
we made out the shore line. We picked up what we took to 
be Point Peter Light, half an hour later, bearing about as 
it should. Fifteen minutes later, we picked up another light 
that we could not identify and, shortly after that, a third 
light appeared. 

We had redistributed our weights that morning and had 
turned up another hundred r.p.m. when we started acfoss, 
with the result that, while we had added half a mile an hour 
to our previous speed computation in estimating our crossing 
time, there was the possibility that we had picked up more 
speed than we thought. This doubtful factor, combined 
with the appearance of the three lights, prompted us to 
change our course and run in to identify one of them. It was 


- 4:15 p.m. when we changed our course and forty-five minutes 


later we were in close enough to see the light clearly without 
glasses; but, still, we could not identify it in the Light List. 
We were putting the dink over to run in to see what we 
could learn, when we saw a fisherman from whom we learned 
that this was Salmon Point Light which has been aban- 
doned for some time. Hence no mention of it is made in 
the Light List nor is it shown on the chart. It is still in 
excellent repair and stands out vividly as a day mark, 
giving not the slightest indication that it is abandoned. 
Had we held our original course another quarter-hour, 
Scotch Bonnet Light would have shown directly over our 
bow. It irked us a bit that we had not been granted that 
thrill, so satisfying to every embryo navigator. 

After tarrying long enough to buy the fisherman a beer 
from our ice box, we weighed anchor and headed for Scotch 
Bonnet. He had told us we would find good anchorage in the 
lee of Nicholson Island and we decided to lay there rather 
than attempt the difficult channel leading into Murray Canal 
after dark. 

The following morning it had freshened considerably but, 
as we had only a ten-mile run to the canal entrance, we did 
not feel concerned. By the time we had pulled away from 
the island, however, a real sea was making up and we 
thanked our lucky stars that we were not starting across 
Lake Ontario. It was with relief that we entered the sheltered 

















































On the cradle of the marine railway at Big Chute, which lowered us 
58 feet. Right, ‘‘Gran-Villa’”’ is a 28-footer of husky design and build 





bay into which the Murray Canal debouches. We 
obtained our permit and were on our way to Trenton, 
entrance to the Trent Waterway. By the time we 
reached the Bay of Quinte, it was blowing a small gale 
and even the end of the bay we had to cross was rolling 
wickedly. 

At Trenton, we had to clear and also get our permit 
for the Trent Waterway. The bridge was being re- 
paired and we were apologetically told we might have 
to lie over until morning before we could go through 
but that they would hurry as much as possible. At 
3:45 p.m., a messenger announced that the bridge was 
ready and we cast off. Before tying up at Frankford, 
we passed through six locks that evening and were 
115 feet higher that night than we had been three 
hours before. 

All locks and bridges in the Trent Waterway are 
manually operated and we alternated in giving the 
lockmaster a hand in closing and opening the gates. 
Most of the lockmasters are as careful of your boat 
as if she were their own. In many of the locks, the 
youngsters as well as the wives of the lockmasters and ordered two detail charts of the Georgian Bay section which 
came out to do their bit at the windlass. were to be sent to us at Port Severn. We had no choice about this 

We had no charts of the Trent Waterway except as it was Saturday and the office had closed before we arrived. 
from Peterboro on and we were somewhat worried The Harbor Master, however, assured us that we could count 
about our ability to follow the channel but, with the on picking up the charts Tuesday morning at Port Severn. 
exception of Rice Lake, we found the waterway so About half a mile from the Peterboro dock is the famed lift lock. 
well buoyed that charts to Peterboro are needless. We Described in layman’s language, it consists of two giant tubs of 
tied up for the night at a private dock at the entrance water, one balancing the other. The Gran-Villa was steered into 
to Rice Lake. When we started to cross the lake, the lower lock and the gates were closed. It was thrilling to watch 
next morning, we went two miles beyond the entrance — the operation of this remarkable lock and, perhaps, equally thrill- 
into the Otonabee River before we got correct direc- ing to realize that the entire operation was solely for our benefit. 
tions from a fishing boat. This was the only place all When the giant tub in which we floated stopped, we were 65 feet 
the way from Trenton to Peterboro where the buoyage above the channel on which we had entered. 
was not perfect. At Peterboro, we tied up for supplies (Continued on page 88) 


Holding “the boat steady while locking 
through does not require much effort. 
Left, the upper gate in a deep lock 
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A peaceful reach of canalized river along the 
New York State Barge Canal. Right, sketch 
chart showing the waters covered in our cruise 
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MEXICO FOR THE CRUISER AND FISHERMAN 


Nature and the Fish at their best off Guaymas, on the Gulf of California 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


HILE all yachtsmen have heard of the 
Gulf of California, comparatively few of 
them have ever sailed its waters. Those 
who do are usually more interested in 
catching the fish to be found there than 
in the cruising possibilities it offers. In 
nearly every account of a coastwise cruise from California 
to the southward, sailors seem interested in getting down to 
Acapulco or Panama as fast as possible and, except for an 
occasional stop on the Pacific side of Baja California, which 
hasn’t much to offer in the way of good harbors or interesting 
towns, they stretch across from Cape San Lucas direct to the 
main, some two hundred miles away, and thus pass up one 
of the most beautiful bodies of water in the whole world. 
Personally, I’ve seen little of it. And I, like most of the 
others, was more interested in finding out about the fish to be 
found than in the cruising. But what I have seen, from 
Mazatlan up to Guaymas, only makes me want to see more. 
After my first day’s run along the coast in one of the 15-mile 
Elco fishing launches from the Playa de Cortés, on Blancal 
Cove, I felt that a month’s cruise on the waters of the Gulf, 
from La Paz, across in Baja California, clear up to Tiburon 
Island, would be as near as I would ever come to reaching 
the cruiser’s paradise. ‘‘Rugged” is but a mild description 
for the shore line, with mountains and volcanic peaks rising 
sheer from the water’s edge. But not unfriendly in its gran- 
deur, for there was but little heavy surf, the waters were 
deep, and one could let go the anchor in numerous land- 
locked harbors whose entrances were hidden until some point 
or headland was rounded and the bay opened out ahead, 
peaceful in its solitude. 
It must be only lack of information that keeps the Gulf of 


California from becoming the most popular cruising as well 
as fishing ground on the Pacific Coast, although the distance 
by sea from Los Angeles or other Southern California ports 
may be a factor, also, in keeping cruisers from frequent 
visits. But, at that, it is only some 975 miles from Los 
Angeles to La Paz — less than the distance from New York 
to Southern Florida — and only another two hundred of 
delightful coastwise cruising from La Paz to Guaymas, a 
gem of a port for a large or a small yacht, and close to some 
of the best fishing waters on the whole West Coast. 

And if this distance be too long for a busy owner to take in 
both directions, he could send his boat, provided she had 
power, in charge of others to the Gulf and meet her there. 
Guaymas is less than thirty-six hours by Southern Pacific 
from Los Angeles, while, if time presses harder, it is only a 
few hours’ flight to Hermosillo, Mexico, and an eighty-mile 
auto ride from there to the anchorage off the Playa de Cortes 
on Blancal Cove, or to Guaymas itself. So the time element 
is not too serious and the cruise, if taken in the spring or 
early summer, need not upset one’s plans for the season in 
home waters. 

As was said at the beginning, it’s the lure of the big fish 
that takes yachtsmen and fishermen alike to the Gulf, and 
especially to the waters around Guaymas, which have 
become, perhaps, the best known fishing ground in Mexican 
waters. Now, your big game fisherman will go anywhere that. 
the fish go. He’ll put up with inconveniences and indifferent 
boats and boat handling if he can get the fish. But at Guay- 
mas he doesn’t have to do either. Perhaps that’s why the 
place is so popular. 

It is, perhaps, the marlin and the sailfish that are the most 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Typical of the rugged coast line of the east coast of the Gulf of California is this 
view, at the left, of Blancal Cove with Bocochibampo Mountain rising 1700 feet 
from the water’s edge. Hotel Playa de Cortés in left foreground. Above, trolling 
for marlin or sailfish from an Elco 30-footer, with Point San Antonio in the back- 
ground. Right, boating a striped marlin off Guaymas and, below, the picturesque 
harbor at Guaymas with a native fishing boat prominent in the foreground 
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AEADLAMD Chart showing Guaymas and the near-by coast to 


_ San Pedro Island, said to be the best waters for 
§ marlin in this stretch of the Gulf of California 
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This interesting yacht, the latest of a long series, was 
designed by John Trumpy for Frank O. Sherrill, of 
Charlotte, N. C., and built by Mathis Yacht Building 
Co., of Camden, N. J. She is 76’ 0” in length over 
all, 16’ 6” beam and 4’ 2” draft. In addition to the 
roomy quarters below, the spacious living and din- 
ing room in the deckhouse, shown at the left, is a 
feature. Below is a view of the engine room which 
houses the two 6-cylinder Superior Diesel main en-. 
gines and a full complement of auxiliary machinery 
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A New Twin Screw Cruising 
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Looking out over Marblehead Harbor, with the clubhouse and floats of the Boston Yacht 
Club in the foreground. The club’s first station, on the south side of City Point, is below 


BOSTON YACHT CLUB ROUNDS OUT 75 YEARS 


By 
WILLIAM U. SWAN 


NE of the few yachting organizations on this side 
of the Atlantic to round out three-quarters of a 
century of pleasurable service is the Boston Yacht 
Club, whose present officers, somewhat skeptical of what 
next fall may bring, decided to celebrate the club’s diamond 
jubilee on” April 26th, several months in advance of the 
actual anniversary date. During its seventy-five years, the 
Boston Yacht Club has contributed liberally to the welfare 
and promotion of the sport and has maintained its leader- 
ship in encouraging competitive sailing, motor boat jaunts 
and club cruises and establishing educational evenings. 

Its early years were along lines singularly similar to those 
of the New York Yacht Club. Both were born on board 
yachts, followed soon after by a regatta and a cruise, which 
each club has maintained through the years. Their first club 
signals were white swallowtails. Two of the most famous 
yachts in history, each of which won honors abroad, America 
and Sylvie, were on the rolls of both clubs, the latter being 
the flagship of the Boston for two years, while members of 
the Boston joined their New York brethren in contributing 
liberally to the defense of the America’s Cup. The two clubs 
were pioneers in establishing time allowance tables for 
racing yachts, that of the New York preceding Boston’s by 
only a year. 

Late in August, 1866, three yachting cronies, Benjamin 
Dean, Augustus Russ and Eben Denton, were gathered in 
the cabin of the little Herreshoff sloop Violet, owned by 
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Denton and at anchor off Hull. One of the trio had just 
returned from the cruise of the New York Yacht Club to 
Newport and New Bedford and was enthusiastic about the 
success of the metropolitan organization and eager for a club 
in Boston. He succeeded in enlisting the support of his 
friends, with the result that the foundations were laid at a 
preliminary meeting on September 19th in Russ’ office at 
which Thomas Dean, Charles Russ and several others were 
present. The club was formally organized on November 
21st at a meeting at the Parker House which was attended 
by nearly a hundred persons, several of whom were from 
Narragansett Bay, including John B. Herreshoff, the blind 
brother of the famous designer. On December 5th, another 
meeting was held and a number of new members taken in, 
among them Nathanael G. Herreshoff, then a student at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The first officers of the club were Commodore Dexter H. 
Follett; Vice Commodore Thomas Manning; Secretary 
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Thomas Dean; Treasurer Augustus Russ; Measurer Dexter 
S. Stone, of Bristol, R. I., a partner of John B. Herreshoff, 
with Benjamin Dean, Arthur Cheney and William T. 
Adams as trustees. Mr. Adams, under the name of Oliver 
Optic, was a rival of Horatio Alger in the production of 
stories for boys. 

The 1866 organization was not the first of its kind in 
‘pleasure boating in Boston. Thirty-three years before, that 
dynamic figure in American maritime history, Robert Bennet 
Forbes, launched what was called a boat club, with a fleet 
of small row boats which were housed at Braman’s Baths on 
what is now Charles River Basin, not far from the site of the 
recently constructed Community Boat House. Mr. Forbes 
was the first commodore and was probably one of the first in 
the country to acquire such a title. That club flourished 
about a year and ran up an indebtedness of about fifty 
dollars, which the commodore paid. Undaunted by the 
failure of his first effort, Commodore Forbes launched an- 
other in 1835, made up of Boston merchants who sought 
surcease from business care by fishing trips down the harbor, 
usually winding up with a chowder concocted by one of their 
number. As these trips were all on Thomas H. Perkins, 
Jr.’s, schooner Dreamer, a yacht which had recently been 
brought over from New York, the organization often called 
themselves ‘‘The Dreamers.”’ The panic of 1837 closed these 
initial attempts at organized yachting in the United States. 

The sloop Violet, of the Boston Yacht Club, which was 
what the Gimcrack was to the New York organization, was 
designed by Nathanael Greene Herreshoff and built at 
Bristol during the winter of 1865-66. She was his first crea- 
tion of any size and was certainly a remarkable achievement 
for a young man i 
of only eighteen. 
She was 35 feet 
over all; 32 feet 
water line; 12 feet 
4 inches beam and 
4 feet draft, with 
a centerboard that 
increased her draft 
to 9 feet. She was 
sold to Mr. Den- 
ton late in the 
spring of 1866. 
The late Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of 
the Boston Y.C., 
the veteran Wal- 
ter Burgess, who 
owned and sailed 
a Herreshoff cat 
boat a few years 
later, told the writer 
that when Violet, 
on her trial trip, 
was beaten by John 
B. Herreshoff’s 
Sadie, the younger , 
brother stamped off home and chopped up the model. Mr. 
Burgess is also authority for the statement that when the 
blind designer sold Sadie to George H. Bates, of Hingham, 
and brought her round the Cape for delivery, he crawled 
out on the bowsprit and furled the jib with his own hands. 

Within a few weeks after the initial meeting, the club 
petitioned the state legislature for a charter and, strangely 
enough, met with strong opposition by the puritanical 
minded members of the lower branch, led by J. Stone, of 
New Bedford, where thé New York Yacht Club fleet had 
been cordially received not only the summer before (1866) 








The present clubhouse of the Boston Yacht Club at Marblehead 
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but every year from 1856 to the Civil War. The member 
from the Whale City, however, was able to persuade his 
fellow legislators that the club would encourage immorality 
and dissipation, and the resolution was killed early in Febru- 
ary, 1867, by a vote of 92 to 83. The action of the lower branch 
aroused such a storm of criticism in the press that the peti- 
tion went through the 1868 legislature with little or no 
opposition. 

The club’s opening event was a grand review at Hingham 
on June 9th, 1867, followed on June 17th, Bunker Hill Day, 
with a regatta in the lower harbor that drew a big excursion 
fleet. There were fifteen starters in three classes. The next 
month, half a dozen yachts cruised in Maine waters, the first 
club fleet to visit that part of the New England coast. 

The first noteworthy yacht to fly the club’s blue flag was 
the schooner Sylvie, which Commodore Charles V. Whitten 
brought around from New York in 1871, the year after she 
had finished third in the first race for the America’s Cup. 
Two years later, she was joined by the America herself, 
fresh from Annapolis, with the club signal at the fore and 
General Butler’s white swallowtail, with his initials, at the 
main. The famous yacht acted as judges’ boat in the club 
regatta of September 14th, 1873. Four years later, Ex-Com- 
modore Whitten, who had sold Sylvie to Thomas Nye, Jr., 
of New Bedford, enrolled the schooner Magic, winner of the 
1870 match, in the club. 

The first club book of the Boston Yacht Club, published 
in 1867, contains a rule for figuring time allowance for 
racing yachts based on a table of boats from 20 to 80 feet in 
length. The rule stated that: ‘‘Time shall be allowed for 
difference of measurement according to the accompanying 
tables, the length 
being taken as 4 
the length of the 
deck aft of the 
stem, plus twice 
the length on the 
water line.’’ A 
footnote states 
that the tables 
and formulae for 
their use were sug- 
gested and pre- 
pared by Mr. N. 
G. Herreshoff and 
were calculated 
by the following 
method: 

“Tt is found by 
experiment that 
the speed of boats 
of similar model 
is very nearly pro- 
portional to the 
cube root of their 
lengths. The num- 
ber of miles per 
hour would be 
about 214 times the cube root of the length. Taking this 
for a basis, we get the allowance from the following formula: 
Time equals 3,600 seconds divided by 2% times the cube 
root of the length.” 

At this time, the New York Yacht Club was using a time 
allowance based on sail area. The two clubs held their re- 
spective methods with several modifications for many years, 
that of Mr. Herreshoff finally surviving. His time allowance 
table is just another example of the remarkable precocity 
of ‘“‘the master,”’ even in his teens. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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* Malabar VII,” 1926 victor in the Bermuda Race, was one of a group of schoon- 
ers which seemed to win more than their share of long distance ocean contests 


A “RIGHT SIZE” FOR OCEAN RACING 


By 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 








tormy Weather’s recently-won fifth consecutive 
4 Miami-Nassau race victory, adding to an 
already remarkable racing record half-a-dozen 
— years long, brings up once again a theory that 
- has been rattling around inside my head for a 

long time — that there is an ideal size yacht 
for ocean racing and that it is the size that fits in around the 
bottom of Class A and the top of Class B in the fleet as 
divided for the Bermuda races. This isn’t an original theory. 
It was a remark by a shipmate — Bob Garland, I think — 
seven or eight years ago that focussed my attention on it; 
since then, I’ve seen it work out often enough to warrant 
bringing it up for discussion. 

Back in the latter part of the ’20’s, when ocean racing was 
beginning to develop a definite type of yacht, after the 
heterogeneous mixture of ‘fisherman schooners” and old 
nondescripts that sailed in the early Bermuda and other 
deep water events, there was a group of schooners that 
fitted into this size classification and that did a lot more 
than their share of the winning. Such were John Alden’s 
Malabar VII, approximately 54 feet on deck, 38 water line 
and with 1406 feet of sail; and Graham Biglow’s Teal, a 
duplicate hull but with just a little more canvas. Another 
‘“‘Malabar Seven hull” that cut quite a swath at that time, 
though she didn’t go in for offshore racing much, was 
Demarest Lloyd’s Angelica, ketch-rigged. And, at the same 


period, one of the outstanding British ocean racers was the 
Royal Engineers’ Ilex, of comparable hull dimensions, which 
carried more sail as a yawl but did better when her rig was 
reduced in area to just over 1400 feet and she was cqnverted 
to a cutter. 

I shall not go into the racing records of these boats or of the 
others mentioned later, because anyone who has followed 
the deep water sailing game doesn’t need to be reminded 
how many races they won or that, in those they didn’t win, 
they were always the boats that the winner had to beat, as 
are boats of the same size today. In the Bermuda races, the 
Transatlantic races, the Cape May, Chesapeake and other 
coastwise races and in the ‘‘Cruising Class’’ on club cruises, 
there have always been some of these medium-sized schoon- 
ers, yawls and sloops up at the top of the list, or somewhere 
near the top, when the committees posted their final cor- 
rected time sheets. 

To go on chronologically, in 1930 came Olin Stephens’ 
Dorade, mother of a whole generation of ocean racers, and 
George Ratsey’s schooner Zaida II, later a cutter. Zaida 
didn’t race offshore but along the coast she dragged down a 
list of honors, both as a schooner and later as a cutter, quite 
out of proportion to what you would have expected from 
glancing at her rather rotund lines. Rudy Schaeffer’s first 
Edlu, built in 1934, falls into this same size-group and, 
following it down through the succeeding years, you have 
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Stormy Weather, Avanti, Kirawan, Blitzen, and two of the 
outstanding ‘‘cruising rule” boats of the past two seasons, 
Tioga Too and Frank Paine’s Gypsy, the latter a trifle 
smaller than the others named but still big enough to be 
grouped with them. 

To be sure, only three of these boats, Malabar VII, Edlu, 
and Bob Baruch’s first Kirawan, have won the fleet prize in 
one of the nine Bermuda races of modern times, but no three 
of the other winners fit into any one compact size-group. 
The two Herreshoff ‘‘ Forties,’ Memory and Rugosa IT, were 
sisters except for sail area, of course; and Alden’s Malabar 
IV and Ray Ferris’s Malay, the two little schooners, were 
about of a size, but the 1923 race, won by Malabar IV, 
would hardly serve as a basis for a discussion of modern 
ocean racers. Malabar X and Baruna were each in a size- 
group of their own. 

Of the three Transatlantic races held in modern times, 
Dorade won the race to England and Stormy the race to 
Norway; in the Santander race, to Spain, there was no entry 
of this size. 

All this doesn’t prove anything, I suppose, but it does at 
least indicate that a boat that somewhere nearly approaches 
the average of the dozen yachts named above — 53 feet 7 
inches in length over all, 38 feet 9 inches water line, 1335 
square feet of sail— should have as good a chance as the 
next one of holding her own among her own type of boat, 
and maybe a little bit better than that. : 

All right, why? There are several answers to that, or 
rather several angles to the answer. First, compare the 
“borderline boat’s” performance at sea with that of the 
really small boat, the 30- to 35-foot water liner. Compared 
to the latter, our borderline boat is a big boat. Under certain 
conditions, say in light going and especially before the wind, 
the little boat will keep up with her — or, at least, keep 
her in sight — for a long time. But when it begins to breeze 


“Teal” is a sister ship to “Malabar 
VII but with a little more sail area 
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“Stormy Weather” has been in the van in a great many ocean races, 
having won the Miami-Nassau jaunt for the fifth consecutive time 


on and the sea starts to make up, it’s another story. The 
small boat has already been making close to her top speed — 
now the bigger ones begin to approach theirs. The sea gets 
up and the short boats are leaping and diving. Everything’s 
under water, gear and sails are hard to handle, and some- 
thing has to come down from aloft. For a while, the hard- 
bitten small boat crews will keep going and get the last inch 
of speed out of their boats but even the saltiest crew can 
stand just so much of being shaken around like shot in a 
rattle. Small boats carry small crews, which means ‘‘all 
hands” when anything has to be done. A day or so of rugged 
— for them — going and the crews of the little boats are 
mostly beaten and discouraged. Meanwhile, the 38- and 40- 
foot water line boats have been slicing along through it with 
little loss of speed though, perhaps, with some loss of com- 
fort, and standing up to their sail. 

Then what about the borderline boat as against the really 
big ones, of 45- and 50-foot water line? To a certain extent, 
of course, the same things hold true, with the 40-footer now 
in the réle of the small boat. But not so much so. Under 
average conditions, the 40-foot water liner will carry on 
nicely. She has deck room for her crew to work on and a big 
enough crew so that the watch on deck can handle most 
situations that come up. If all ocean races were sailed in 
breezes of 25 miles or better, this story wouldn’t have been 
written, but they aren’t. The medium sized boat gets condi- 
tions to suit her at sea much more often than either the 
very small boat or the very large boat whose advantage 
becomes greatest to windward in fresh breezes. As Ken 
Davidson pointed out in a recent article in YACHTING, 
time allowances are based on time allowance tables as well as 
measurement rules. And it is likely that the 40-footer hits 
her ‘“‘time allowance table speed”’ oftener, over a season’s 
racing, than does the 50-footer. 

Even when it’s blowing really hard, the 40-footer is 
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generally ‘‘man enough”’ to keep in the battle, even though 
she can’t keep her bigger rivals in sight. No clearer proof 
of this comes to mind than the 1936 Bermuda race, toughest 
of them all to date, in which Kirawan was able to save her 
time on all the big boats that got there ahead of her. 

All this, however, is of less importance, I think, than 
another consideration — ease of handling — and discussion 
with Phil Rhodes, Olin Stephens, and a lot of experienced 
offshore sailing men has confirmed me in the belief that 
this is the most important single factor in the advantage 
possessed by our “‘ borderline boats,’’ the Class B scratch and 
Class A limit boats whose owners are so often up there with 
outstretched hands and grins on their faces at the prize- 
awarding parties. There is a size of boat that can be handled 
with the maximum of efficiency in ocean racing, and these 
boats are it. 

A few seasons ago, it happened that I did quite a lot of 
racing, both long and short distances, in two schooners, 
George Mixter’s Teragram and George Ratsey’s Zaida, more 
or less alternately and under similar conditions. Those two 
afforded a perfect comparison. Both were modern Alden 
schooners of the fast-cruising type. Except for actual dimen- 
sions, their rigs were almost identical. Both were always well 
commanded and handled by first class crews, and both had 
the best of sails and gear to handle them with. Both were 
outstanding boats over a considerable period of years. 
Teragram was decidedly the faster boat, though on occasion 
I have seen Zazda sail even with her, or better. Teragram 
went deep water, Zazda’s racing was mostly alongshore, but 
both were active. I haven’t the figures at hand but I know 
Zaida won more races than Teragram did, and I can think of 
only one reason for it — the difference in size. 

It wasn’t much of a difference. As the accompanying table 
shows, Teragram is only about 61% feet longer on deck, 3144 
feet longer on the waterline, and has only 442 feet more 


The first ‘‘Kirawan”’ cleaned up in the Ber- 
muda Race of 1936, the year she was built 
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“Blitzen” took first honors in the Vineyard Race of 1938 and the St. 
Petersburg-Havana and the Honolulu Races the following year 


measured sail area. Yet, in working ship in the two vessels, 
this difference stuck out like a sore thumb. In Zaida, when 
you put your weight onto, say, a jibtopsail or fisherman 
sheet, it came to you; a heavy man could generally hold the 
slack and take up the turn around the cleat if he knew what 
he was about. In Teragram, in the same strength of breeze 
(I’m not talking about hard blows, of course), you could 
give just as good a heave and the sheet wouldn’t pay much 
of any attention to you. You wanted another man to back 
you up and a good, dependable hand holding the turn, else 
you might find yourself waving around in the air like an 
Irish pennant. This comparison held good through practi- 
cally all the sail-handling and trimming jobs, whether you 
were blocking down the main sheet or hoisting the ballooner. 

You may, of course, argue that these were schooners and 
that the reason yawls have largely supplanted them in ocean 
racing is that the yawls have fewer strings to pull. That this 
hasn’t made any difference in the size boat easiest to handle, 
however, is evident from the figures, undoubtedly because 
the yawl’s mainsail is at least as big as the schooner’s and her 
Genoas and spinnakers are bigger. And, right here, may I 
digress to inject a statement of faith, to the effect that, 


while the yawl is undoubtedly more efficient for ocean. 


racing, the schooner rig still has a lot of points to recommend 
it for coastwise or offshore cruising. 

To get back to racing, however, and the advantage of what 
we might loosely call the 40-footers. It isn’t solely the few 
seconds saved in the actual handling and trimming of sails 
which, however helpful in an afternoon race, are compara- 
tively unimportant at sea. As much as anything, it’s a 
psychological advantage. Take the Gulf Stream at night, for 
instance, with squalls making up. The skipper of the big 
vessel, if he’s at all cautious, will get in his light stuff, maybe 
even his mainsail, before the squall hits rather than risk 

(Continued on page 80) 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOATS 


At top, ‘“Robin,”’ a modern motor yacht, built by the Hunter Boat 
Corporation of Suisun, California. She is 38’ O” in length over all 
and 10’ 6” beam. Twin Kermath Sea Chief Special 8’s give her a 
speed of 23.6 miles per hour. Below, an Owens Deluxe Sedan, 
owned by S. H. Hutchins, of Newport News, Va., makes a trial run. 





Richard H. Anthony 


“Tara,” one of the Yankee One-Design 
Class, at the Beverly Y.C., in Marion, Mass. 
She is owned by A. Felix du Pont, Jr. 





William Y. Dear, of Miami Beach, owns this fast stepping 35-footer, 
designed and built by the Miami Shipbuilding Corp. He has named her 
“Won't You Bite Il.’’ Twin 8-cylinder Chrysler engines of 143 hp. each 
furnish power. Below, a new Richardson ‘‘31,” built by the Richardson 


Rosenfeld 


Rosenfeld 
Boat Co., Inc., of North Tonawanda, N. Y., which is especially adapted 
to southern cruising since she is roomy and well ventilated. Prigg Boat 
Works, Richardson distributor, uses this boat for display and demonstra- 
tion on Biscayne Bay, off Miami. A Gray 6-91 drives her. 
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4 LIGHTNING PLAYS QUEER PRANKS 
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Grounding rigging by clipping $= a 
a stout cable to a shroud or BELOW W.L. 
by extending chain plates 
AILING through summer thunderstorms, I have fre- 
S quently received shocks — from static, I suppose — 
while holding to the mizzen rigging of our yawl but it 
remained for a typical Chesapeake Bay afternoon thunder- 
squall, with its accompanying wind and rain, to more than 
merely frighten me. Since then, and because of this experi- 
ence, inquiries made of friends and competent authorities 
led me to believe that lightning damage to boats, especially 
auxiliaries, while it may be so spectacular as to be startling, 
is seldom, if ever, downright destructive either to the boat 
or the crew. 
Coming into a cove up South River, we barely had the 
anchor over and sails down before a squall, after its usual 
short but easily noted warning, struck. As the shelter was 


perfect, the ground tackle heavy and the wrapping of a few _ 


gaskets about the loose sails our only concern, the mate 
went below. Wind and rain both hit about the same time. 
They were in themselves nothing more than could be ex- 
pected but the lightning was pretty fierce, with thunder 
right on top of it. Crouching in the cockpit, I wondered if it 
wasn’t striking close by on shore when what seemed like a 
ball of fire jumped right off the stemhead fitting. No shock 
was felt nor was damage apparent from where I stood. I 
pulled the slide to see how things were below. The mate, 
with her usual calm, was inspecting the fore peak which she 
reported as having been lit up for an instant; faint. blue 
smoke, with a distinctive smell, was still evident. Still, no 
actual damage seemed to have been done. 

When the squall had passed, closer examination outside 
showed that the heavy bronze stemhead fitting, to which the 
forestay is led, was burnished and indented, as though 
it had been touched with a welding torch, where the anchor 
chain passed over it to go through the bowsprit chock. 
Aloft, we noticed that a round ball atop the mast, with the 
windvane it held, was gone but examination from a bosun’s 
chair proved the head of the mast itself merely partially split 
for the six inches or so between its tip and where the eyes 
of the rigging encircled the stick. Inside the cabin, where the 
toilet room is located in the way of the chain plates, a copper 
tube (the air vent from the galvanized water tank located 
under the cabin floor) leads up against the bulkhead. Here 
two slivers of wood, perhaps an inch or so in all, were slivered 
off on either side of the pipe near its end, with much larger 
smoke-blackened areas about them. 

A day or so later, while washing the hull, a sliver the size 
of a large match broken off the edge of a plank, immediately 
below the chain plate and just above the water line, led me 
to prod for rot there until I figured that this, too, must be 
the result of our experience with lightning. Our chain plates, 


By 


J. EMMETT 


instead of being attached to the planking in the usual way, 
are heavy forged bronze fittings which lead through the deck 
and beam clamps, eyebolt fashion, with heavy metal plates 
beneath. 

From all this, you can draw your own conclusions. Ours 
was that the discharge, after striking the masthead, passed 
down both the headstay and after shrouds. How it missed a 
lighter jibstay, leading to the tip of the short bowsprit, I do 
not know. The portion going down the headstay must have 
passed through the stemhead fitting to the chain and out into 
the water, the smoke in the forepeak resulting in some way 
from this. The rest of the discharge, after coming down the 
shrouds and through the chain plates, probably passed 
along the thoroughly wet hull planking to the water, break- 
ing the sliver off the plank in doing so. How some of this dis- 
charge came in contact with the water tank or its vent is still 
a mystery because our inside ballast consists of lead pigs. 
The only thing of which I am certain is that our mast at- 
tracted merely a passing discharge — not enough to build 
up into a real bolt. 

This experience naturally made me curious concerning the 
damage lightning is apt to do to boats and I began to make 
inquiry of friends and asked old Bay captains. I even wrote 
to Washington and to marine insurance firms to learn of 
their experiences. In every case which I dug up, damage done 
had been inconsequential but, like ours, surprisingly odd. 
In one case, silver cutlery in a galley drawer had been melted 
but little harm done the boat; in another, the mast of a jib- 
headed cutter had been shattered — not merely its top but 
down to a point where a jackstay led back in to the mast; 

(Continued on page 84) 








Courtesy Appleton & Cox 
Lightning struck this sloop, ran down shrouds and runners and burst 
out pieces of the outside planking at the lower ends of the chain plates 

















Here is a new motor yacht designed 
and built for C. A. Tilt, of Chicago, 
by Hubert S. Johnson, of Bay Head, 
N. J. Designed primarily for big game 
fishing, she is provided with accom- 
modations for short cruises. At the left 
are two views of the roomy deckhouse, 
looking forward into the galley and 
aft to the cockpit. Below is the yacht 
making a run off the Florida coast. 


+ ROUPRER 


She is 44’ O” in length over all, 11’ 6” beam and 3’ O” draft. Two 
Hall-Scott Invader engines of 275 hp. each turn 19” by 24” Equi- 
poise propellers at 2100 r.p.m. and give ‘‘Trouper’’ a top speed of 
35 m.p.h. Her plans were published in the April issue of ‘‘Yachting.” 
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BY WAY OF CONTRAST 
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Reminiscences of a Queen of the Yachting Fleet 


By HARRISON P. MARTIN 





With the passing of the large steam and power yachts, the kind of cruising 
described here by the author is probably gone forever. With the U. S. 
Navy and the British Government taking over the once good sized fleet of 
large craft for war purposes, it is likely that American yachting will never 
again develop along those lines. This story, showing how it was once done, 
may, therefore, prove of considerable historic interest. [Editor.] 





Y present boating acquaintances, who, 
because they are able to possess even 
the veriest backyard clunks, regard me 
with that kindly tolerance which those 
who can own boats are so wont to dis- 
play toward those who can’t, would be 
astonished did they but suspect that the object of their 
half-scornful pity served his yachting apprenticeship as a 
member of the afterguard of one of the largest and most 
famous (and probably the most costly) yachts ever built in 
this country. This magnificent craft belonged to my step- 
grandfather (a personage whose whiskers were surpassed in 
fame only by those of Johfi Burroughs, Charles Evans 
Hughes and Santa Claus) with whom I and other members 
of the immediate family were privileged to cruise for many 
thousands of delightful miles. 

One of my very earliest memories is of lying in a state of 
what probably was incipient seasickness in a tiny stateroom 
of the big boat’s smaller predecessor, looking out through 
the open door to watch the sunlight and shadow play upon 
the curving stairs across the lobby, down which stairs there 
periodically trundled the rotund old steward bearing plates 
of fat, round ‘‘ Educator crackers”’ with which to regale me. 
These crackers, now unfortunately discontinued for twenty 
years, had a flavor, sustaining power and indestructibility 
when carried in a small boy’s pocket far superior to those of 
the later style of flat square ‘‘ Educator” which the manu- 
facturer was so unwise as to substitute for the older model. 

I must have been, at the time I speak of, no more than five 
years old, as it is my recollection that the incident occurred 
several seasons before the craft in question was turned over 
to Uncle Sam to be fitted up to scour the seas for villainous 
U-Boats, a matter that she was not fated to attend to with 
distinction since she could not carry coal enough to get to 
the business side of Periscope Pond. Grandpa, having a 
shrewd (and correct) surmise as to the probable condition 
of his vessel when returned to him, proceeded to order a new 
and larger craft from the Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration even before the older yacht departed his service. I 
distinctly recall being shown in her cabin the blueprints of 
the mammoth that was to be and finding myself keenly 
disappointed on observing that she was, after all, to have 
only one funnel. In those days, I was of the firm belief that a 
real steam vessel, to be at all impressive and worthy, must 
have two stacks. I was consoled, however, by observing in 
the drawings an arrangement of lines which I knew repre- 
sented a ‘‘wireless.”’ 

In due course — in 1920 — the new yacht was ready for 
launching. In honor of the event, on the morning of launching 
day, I was privileged to tie my own necktie for the very first 





time. No eight-year-old has ever been prouder than I was to | 


stand on the ceremonial platform as, amid a chorus of 
whistles and cheers, the great white hull took the water 
with such enthusiasm that only the prompt action of old 
Captain R (who let go anchor) prevented it from becoming 
all too intimately acquainted with the far bank of the 
Harlem. The hull was brought in to the fitting-out dock and 
we all went aboard, I to be indelibly impressed with the 
bigness of everything. 

For the ensuing ten years, I was to be so often and so long 
on board that the lovely ship seemed almost to be my own. I 
am sure that no other member of the family (except Grandpa. 
himself) regarded her as a ship, the others seeming to look 
upon her merely as an emblem of social distinction in the 
same category as their Rolls Royces — which vehicles I, by 
the way, was never able to. abide! Having the run of the 
entire vessel, subject only to the taboos in regard to en- 
croaching upon the privacy of the crew, it was only natural 
that I should have acquired a deep interest in and no small 
knowledge of matters pertaining to the sea and ships, 
despite the fact that in all those years I never as much as 
touched a single rope. Nor did I once ask to be allowed to 
take the wheel — which goes to show what manner of 
youngster I was. 

Once each spring, Grandpa turned the ship over to me 
for a day, on which occasions I piled her full of my school- 
mates (the very same whom I so dreaded to have see me in 
my mother’s “ Rolls” that under no circumstances would I 
permit that aristocratic conveyance to approach within ten 
blocks of school with me inside) and, after a magnificent 
meal served with due punctilio and paper hats, we would 
steam down the river as far as time permitted and then put 
about and return to the anchorage. On these my days I 
would specify that anchor was not to be weighed until we had 
finished with dinner, lest we miss seeing some interesting 
sight through being in the dining salon. 

Now, it has long been the custom of writers on the subject 
of yachting to profess a deep scorn and pity for those who 
are fated to go to sea in the big yachts where all the work — 
and, allegedly, all the fun — falls to the lot of a professional 
crew. Let me emphatically state (and I have had plenty of 
experience in both kinds of yachting) that you have no idea 
of the perfect joy and relaxation derivable from the sport 
until you have sailed in a fine craft whose hired seamen, 
engineers and stewards relieve you of all navigational 
worries, mechanical bothers and galley chores but of none 
of the zest that comes of having a lively hull under your feet, 
salt air in your face and a good meal inside you. My grand- 
father was a yachtsman of that grand old school the members 
of which knew not the difference between a compass rose and 
a pelorus, who in all their lives never laid hand upon a 
monkey wrench, and who would have been scandalized at 
the thought of flying at their bows a flag which had the 
yacht’s name spelled out thereon and of referring to a yacht 
except as the Corsair, the Aloha or the Dorade. But I am 
firmly convinced that it was the perfect freedom from care 
and responsibility which he enjoyed when aboard his yacht 
that made it possible for my grandfather to retain the body 
and mind of a boy and full activity in business and national 
affairs until the age of eighty-two. 

Yachtsmen of his type have largely passed along now, 
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together with the social and economic system 
that made them possible. I well recall how little 
we thought that in a few short years all would 
be so changed. But enough of gaffer-like remi- 
niscences (and I not yet thirty). My readers 
will want to know something about the ship 
that is supposed to be the subject of my yarn. 

She was — and is — 230 feet long over all, 
200 feet on the water line, 30 feet beam and 15 
feet draft. Her clipper bow is said by con- 
noisseurs to have been surpassed in beauty 
only by that of the Corsair, and the rest of her 
was in proportion. And not only was she an 
exceptionally well-proportioned vessel but also 
one of highly distinctive appearance. Being one 
of the few large yachts built during the World 
War period, she was the connecting link between 
the slender, low-slung, graceful, huge-stacked 
coal burners that preceded and the less graceful, 
chunkier, more built-up oil-burners and Diesel 
yachts that came after that particular era. This 
vessel combined a number of the appearance 
characteristics of each type and also displayed 
in certain features, such as her open bridge atop 
the pilot house, peculiarities which would indi- 
cate to any expert on the subject of large yachts 
almost the very year in which she was com- 
pleted. She was one of the first to be designed 
from the start to burn oil and to carry radio, 
and was the first to be fitted with a gyroscopic 
stabilizer. Her gyro compass was another in- 
novation and the long continuous house along 
the main deck, surmounted by a stout prom- 
enade and boat deck, was seen for perhaps the 
first time in this handsome yacht. 











The yacht had a long house on the main deck in the forward part of which was located the 


dining room. The after part was given up to an enormous living room from which stairs led 

to the sleeping quarters below. ‘“‘Lyndonia’” was an exceedingly good looking yacht with 

her graceful sheer and well modeled ends. In the days when she was built, the demands of 

millionaires were responsible for the design and construction of a considerable number 
of fine, large seagoing steam yachts with luxurious and livable quarters 
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Originally, she was provided with two sets of triple ex- 
pansion steam engines but, about 1925, these were replaced 
by Diesels. With the Diesels there seems to have been a 
slight loss of speed, which had never been high, despite 
which fact the ship vibrated badly aft. The saddest aspect 
of the change was the suppression of the old steam whistle 
whose tone had been one of exceptional attractiveness (when 


‘you were not too close to it). The air trumpet which replaced 


it was as harsh as it was like a thousand others of its kind. 

The ship had two pole masts and carried jib, fore and main 
staysails and fore and main trysails. I never was fortunate 
enough to see any of the sails set and have always wondered 
how they were handled as there was no gear for sheets, etc., 
about the decks. During the last years of her active life, her 
captain, when bound south for the winter, would set all 
sail. He claimed they added two knots to her speed. 

Accommodations for owner and party were all aft, except 
for the dining room in the forward end of the deckhouse. 
Although large parties could be carried, and fed, by day, 
there were beds for only ten persons aft. Except for two 
single rooms on the upper deck, all sleeping quarters were 
below. The furnishings throughout, while of the most costly 
nature, were distinguished by a masculine simplicity utterly 
in contrast to the overly feminine atmosphere so conspicuous 
in the later ships of this class. 

Although the sheer line was flush, the vessel had a raised 
forecastle. The boat deck, on the other hand, was entirely 
clear except for the pilot house, masts and engine room 
trunk. It extended from the forecastle to the after end of the 
long deckhouse. 

The pilot house, located toward the fore end of the boat 
deck, was fitted up with almost every conceivable gadget for 
the handling and piloting of vessels. In addition to wheel, 


magnetic compass, engine room telegraphs and speaking - 


tubes, there were gyro compass repeater, glass topped chart 
table, helm angle indicators (two types), running light 
telltales, course recorder, listening devices, ‘‘ Metal Mike,” 
and a telephone system connecting all parts of the ship (it 
is not on record, however, that anyone ever succeeded in 
putting through a call via the telephones, as the system 
seems to have been generally out of order). On the upper 
bridge, which, after the first season, was practically never 
used, were carried duplicates of most of the fixtures to be 
found in the pilot house, but with the addition of an extra 
engine room telegraph and a fine pelorus. 

The captain had a luxurious suite of rooms opening off the 
pilot house. The second mate, who was usually also the 
radio operator, resided in the radio cabin on the port side of 
the main deckhouse; the other ship’s officers had quarters 
somewhere right forward under the forecastle, access being 
had thereto by a mysterious-looking vertical iron ladder. 
The stewards lived on the lower deck just forward of the 
officers’ mess room which itself was just forward of the gal- 
ley. As for the remainder of the crew, it was quartered in a 
huge open forecastle. The crew normally numbered about 40 
men all told, this number being subject to considerable varia- 
tion and depending upon whether or not there happened 
to be at the moment a third mate, third steward, boatswain, 
radioman, laundryman, ete. 

The etiquette governing the mutual relations between 
officers and crew on the one hand and the owner and his 
party on the other was singular, and was no doubt similar to 
that followed on all yachts of the larger size. I believe that 
no description of this peculiar kind of employer-employee 
relationship has ever before been attempted (at least, Mrs. 
Post has entirely overlooked the matter, despite its im- 
portance to all persons in or hoping some day to be in ‘‘So- 
ciety’) and it is my hope that the account I herewith present 
of the etiquette of big yachts will prove of interest, especially 
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to that member of every little yacht’s crew invariably re- 
ferred to by present day yachting scribes as ‘‘The Mate.” 

To begin with, the position of the captain was as com- 
pletely unlike that of the small yacht’s Olaf or Chris as could 
well be imagined. A master mariner of considerable back- 
ground, he occupied a private suite finer by far than the 
owner’s cabin of many a fair-sized yacht. He was spoken of 
and addressed as ‘‘Captain So and So” or “The Captain”’ 
or ‘‘Captain.”’ Although he never took a meal on board at the 
owner’s table, he and his family were several times a year 
accorded that honor on shore, such occasions always being, ° 
however, entirely family affairs. The mates (the first and 
second mates were always the holders of unlimited masters’ 
certificates) were always accorded the title of ‘‘ Mister” but 
received no other social recognition. The same applied to 
the chief engineer and such of the junior engine room officers 
as might occasionally come to the notice of the afterguard. 

The sailors were, for the most part, quite anonymous. 
The crew was probably largely if not entirely made up of 
“picked men,” as a more self-respecting, clean cut, man- 
nerly lot would be difficult to find. Except when actually 
engaged in some specific work, these men were never to be 
found off their own private preserves of forecastle and port 
side of upper deck, regions which were as carefully avoided 
by the afterguard. The ‘‘hands”’ never spoke to anyone in 
the afterguard unless themselves first addressed, and at such 
times replies were likely to be as brief as consistent with 
politeness. This punctilio was observed even with us young- 
sters. Few of the deck sailors and none of the engine room 
men were ever known to us by more than name, if to that 
extent, by reason-of this uncommunicativeness. 

The steward’s department was of an entirely different 
nature. It followed the lines of the staff of servants of a large 
house with as much exactness as possible in view of its 
entirely male composition. The chief steward’s duties were 
precisely those of the butler in a home having no house- 
keeper and, like the butler, he went by his last name or as 
“Steward.” In this particular ship, however, custom and 
usage in regard to the designation of the chief steward came 
to be superseded upon the departure of the old chief steward 
who, after thirty years of continuous employment, left 
behind him a place in everyone’s affection which his suc- 
cessor could not quite fill. The former second steward, pro- 
moted, continued to be addressed and spoken of by his first 
name; never by his last’ one nor by ‘‘Steward,” which title it 
seems to be proper to use only toward such a functionary 
when you do not know his name, except in the case of the 
chief steward of a yacht. This quaint custom no doubt stems 
from the days — not so many years ago — when the small 
size and scant comforts of even the largest yachts made 
necessary and desirable the employment of but a single 
steward; when increasing size and luxury brought about the 
engagement of additional servants, the idea that there could 
be more than one “Steward” apparently seemed as in- 
congruous as does the carrying by the larger liners of two 
captains. 

The duties of the second steward were those which on 
shore would devolve upon footman, maid or both. He 
assisted the steward in waiting on table and in the pantry and 
attended to the “‘housework”’ aft. It should perhaps be 
mentioned here that none of the stewards’ duties were on 
the outside of the vessel, even such chores as setting out and 
taking in the deck chairs being done by the sailors. When a 
third steward was carried, his duties were those of “‘upstairs 
maid,” the second steward at such times confining himself 
to such work as in a mansion would be done by the “ parlor 
maid” or footman. The stewards were, of course, fully 
competent to render any valet service required by the 

(Continued on page 77) 





Spencer Beebe, Courtesy Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. 


Ships are the Answer. With hundreds of welders at work night and day, the arcs from the 
welding rods light up this Gulf Coast shipyard. Photograph taken at 11:00 p.m. Below, a 


Cape Horn “‘grayback,”’ as seen from Warwick Tompkins’ schooner ‘Wander Bird." 


John Barr Tompkins, Courtesy W. W. Norton & Co. 
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A busy day at the Los Angeles Yacht Club, with Stars, many of which 
have arrived on trailers, being prepared for racing. Sails are being bent 
and dried, rigging gone over and finishing touches given. On opposite 
page, the fast cruiser ‘‘Dorothy’’ hurries past Stepping Stones Light. 
She is a 20-footer designed and built by Alexander Knute, of College 
Point, N. Y. Powered with a 96 hp. Chris-Craft engine, she has been 
clocked at a speed of 35 miles per hour. She was described in the 
September, 1940, issue of “Yachting.” 
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Richard H. Anthony 


Cruising Days. “Dot Ill,"’ Clarence M. Cobb's 62-footer, has a snug 
berth in tiny Wild Harbor, on the eastern shore of Buzzards Bay 
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FAMILY STYLE 


By 


NORA M. CURRIE 


eighteen years ago, when the postman 

brought the tennis club bill for the ap-- 
proaching season, and also a check for an 
unexpected legacy. My husband opened both 
letters, heaved a sigh and said: “‘Wouldn’t it 
be nice to own a boat again?” 

“Sure,” I said. “‘Just get one with a cabin 
big enough to stow The Brat in, and an ice 
box big enough to hold a quart of milk.”’ 

It took a lot of hunting but we finally found 
a boat to suit our purse and needs. She was a 
centerboard sloop about twenty years old, and 
not in very good repair. However, with the 
help of plastic wood, marine glue, sandpaper, 
paint and lots of elbow grease, we made her 
tight and comfortable and she really was a 
beauty. So my husband and The Brat and I moved aboard. 

It was swell. We moored at a smallish yacht club where 
women and children were welcome, believe it or not! Our 
supplies came from the club and the nearby town. House- 
keeping was simple: swabbing the decks, airing the bedding, 
and a good wipe down inside each day, and The Brat’s 
“‘daily dozen”’ dried snowy white on a clothesline stretched 
between shrouds and forestay. My husband commuted to 
his office in town and The Brat and I lived in bathing suits 
and soaked up ozone. 

Our boat proved to be fast and we raced regularly and 
cleaned up most of the club trophies. I was one of the crew 
from the beginning; The Brat usually slept through it all. If 
he did wake up before the race was finished, we took up a 
floor board and let him paddle in the bilge or sail boats in it. 

In due course there was a small brother, then a small 
sister, but they didn’t cramp our sailing style. All three 
youngsters literally cut their teeth on the main sheet and 
they learned to walk with a roll. When they were small, we 
tied them to the mast while we were at anchor, so they 
could just get their toes in the water but couldn’t actually 
fall in. We also had a swing slung from the boom where they 
could see everything and be seen. 

Right from the start, we cruised during the two weeks my 
husband had holidays and always took along two or three 
kindred souls. As our boat had no power, we carried an out- 
board motor for emergencies and canals. 

Swimming was our chief amusement. While the kids were 
small, a dishpan of water on the after deck would keep them 
amused for hours. When they got a little bigger, we tied 
each one securely in a life belt and dropped them over 
the side. As a matter of fact, this amused not only themselves 
but the crews of the rest of the fleet, as they paddled around, 
visiting various boats. 


|: ALL began on a blustery March day about 
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I'll never forget one cruise we had when The Brat was 
about ten. It was the year of the yo-yo craze and, naturally, 
he had brought several along. Before long, first one of the 
crew, then another, decided to try it. One hot day we had a 
fourteen-mile stretch of canal to do before getting into our 
favorite cruising spot and we sailed the whole way with the 
entire crew standing up yo-yoing for all they were worth. 

My husband finally sold the first boat and had. a new one 
built. She was not so fast but more comfortable. We could 
now sleep eight easily — if they all knew each other pretty 
well. I mean that the quarters were pretty adjacent but in 
mixed parties we called the centerboard trunk the ‘thin 
line of respectability.’’ There was a curtain to hang down the 
center of the cabin. This boat also had a toilet and an engine. 
There were three bunks for the kids up forward; when they 
were asleep, no amount of rattling chains or anchors or sing- 
songs in the cabin, could waken them. 

I think the biggest problem for most people on a boat is 
that of meals. We know many yachtsmen who go off for a 
day or for a week-end with a big box of sandwiches and a 
thermos jug of coffee. That may be all right once in a while 
but not as a steady diet. We have always prided ourselves 
on having proper meals and, as nearly as possible, at the 
regular time. Breakfast is always one of the main meals; 
after an early morning dip, everybody is ravenous. We 
begin with fruit, then porridge. If you are cruising with 
another boat, the smart thing to do is to make lots of por- 
ridge, then send the surplus over to her. If her crew are 
gentlemen, they will have to clean the porridge pot before 
returning it! After this comes bacon and eggs, or fish, and lots 
of toast, marmalade and coffee. The best toaster is an 
asbestos mat covered with fine wire mesh. It is quick, good 
and easy to stow. 

Lunch is usually simple: salad in hot weather, soup, 
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beans, etc., in cold weather. But dinner is the meal. One of 
our most treasured possessions is a large waterless cooker. 
In it we do roasts, chickens, turkeys, stews, vegetables and 
steamed puddings. I often put the food in the cooker during 
the afternoon, turn the flame low, tie the cooker securely to 
the stove and forget all about it until we are anchored for the 
night and ready to eat. Sometimes, after a good dusting, 
when all hands are busy, we come into a harbor simply 
starving — and it’s grand to have a piping hot dinner all 
ready-to eat. 

In these eighteen years, we have seen more and more 
of our friends and their wives converted to sailing and 
cruising. Early in the game, we found that the reason so 
many women did not take to sailing was because they were 
supposed to be purely ornamental; after a little while, they 
naturally got bored. Our plan is to keep everybody busy. 
If you give a beautiful girl a jib sheet to look after, she will 
soon feel she is a necessary part of the crew. She will prob- 
ably forget. she is beautiful, act like a human being and 
have a dandy time. The meals, too, can keep the guests busy. 
Have one lot help with the preparations and another lot do 
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The youngsters eagerly took to dinghy sailing. 
Below, we’d tie “The Brat’”’ to the mast so that 


he could just barely get his toes in the water 
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| Sailing instruction was begun early and each of the children —_ the cleaning up. The cook never washes dishes — that’s a fixed rule. 


given a special job and a title. They began to take regular If there is no wind and the guests appear to be a little restless, there 
tricks at the helm — with an adult standing by — by the time _ is nothing like deck scrubbing, washing the topsides and even cleaning 
they were six years old. Below, a sailor girl in the making the bilges. You’ll find them vying with each other to see who is doing 
the best job (the Skipper having previously told them how fussy one 
must be on a boat). By the time they are finished, there will probably 
be a breeze or it will be dinner time. 

I remember especially one long cruise when we took along my 
mother-in-law. She was a good sport and loved it but she was a little 
too old to do much about actually handling the boat and she felt that 
she wasn’t doing her share. We solved the problem by discovering 
that the white paint inside the cabin was slightly discolored. So she 
heated water and scrubbed that cabin until it shone — and was she 
proud of the job! She also tidied it to her liking and threatened us with 

‘all kinds of punishment if we didn’t keep it so. We really are a pretty 
tidy lot but, for the rest of that cruise, we kept her busy picking up the 
socks, shoes, sweaters, books, glasses, etc., that we simply hove into the 
cabin. When we got home, she told people that we were the most untidy 
bunch she had ever known. We had many a hearty laugh about it but 
we had succeeded in keeping her busy and happy. 

As soon as the kids were big enough, we gave them each special jobs 
and titles. One was the ‘“‘ Deck Swab,” the other the “‘Cabin Boy” and 
the sister was the ‘“‘Ship’s Monkey.”’ They swabbed decks, set and 
lowered the flags, fetched milk and ice and helped with the routine 
work. We always carried a supply of small motor cars, dolls, books and 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Porpoise seem to delight in playing around the bows of a vessel but they are seldom photographed at their sport 


FISHING—WITH A CAMERA 


By 
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AMERAS, both movie and still, are standard 
equipment on fishing trips today. Few an- 
glers fail to carry a camera when they head 
for the fishing grounds. As a fishing guide, 
I have noted with keen interest the increasing 
use of cameras by anglers and, during the 
past few years, I have met a number of anglers who have 
adopted photography as a secondary hobby. 

Despite the growing popularity of photography in this 
field, most anglers are disappointed in their pictures when 
the films are developed. It may ease their disappointment 
somewhat to learn that even professionals often draw 
blanks on their first few trips offshore. Making consistently 
good fishing pictures, movie or still, is a tricky business. 
By no means all the pictures an angler misses are a direct 
result of improper handling of the camera due to meager 
understanding of the fundamentals of photography. More 
potential pictures are missed by amateurs because of lack of 
preparedness than for any other one reason. The accom- 
panying photographs illustrate this point. Over a period 
of several years, I had seen porpoises — such as the two 
shown here — on the bow of a steamer on many occasions 
but I never snapped a single picture of them until I shot 
this one. The reason was that I was never properly prepared. 

In this case, however, a fully-loaded camera, with lens set, 
was cocked and ready when the action cropped up. Further, 





the outfit was not stowed in the bottom of a locker where it 
was hard to find, uncase and assemble; it was in its proper 
place in a spray-shielding box built into the bottom of a 
comfortable wicker chair on the deckhouse top. Placed there 
each morning, it is never taken below until we dock at the 
end of the day. 

For those interested in the details: 4 by 5 Speed Graphic 
camera; {4.5 6’’ lens; Agfa Superpan Press film; no filter 
(it was broken the day before) used; exposure, 1/350 second 
at f8. The picture was snapped about an hour after sunrise 
on a darkly clouded day. We cruised along with the steamer 
and made a dozen pictures, most of them as good or better 
than this one. 

As for the picture of the single porpoise nosing back into 
the water after a tremendous jump which carried it more 
than twice its length into the air right ahead of our bow late 
one afternoon, the details are about the same except that 
Eastman Panatomic film was used. While conditions were 
about the same — fading light and heavy, dark clouds — the 
slower film called for an exposure of 1/300 second at 5.6. 

Comparatively few sailors have seen porpoise leap straight 
up to such heights. Certainly, I could not have snapped this 
picture, as well as another taken just at the height of a 
succeeding jump, had the equipment not been set and handy 
when this sudden, unexpected action occurred. While all of 
us aboard could have told the story — and probably been 
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accused of seeing white elephants — we could hardly have 
proved its truth without the photos. 

Possibly these are extreme examples of the resultsof camera 
preparedness but in the same class come scores of other inter- 
esting photo possibilities — sailfish and marlin jumps, dol- 
phin taking a flying fish in the air, mating turtles, whales, 
cruising broadbills, huge sharks in schools of surface-feeding 
Arctic bonito, makos driving a marlin into the air and 
giant bluefins surging out for a skipping bait, to name but 
a few of the potential pictures which can be made offshore, 
often when least expected. 

Prepare properly before the start of the trip. Take the 
right kind of film and take plenty of it. For dock scenes and 
trophy views, seascapes and general background pictures, I 
suggest the use of Panatomic film because of its fine grain. 
For action shots, I prefer a film having a faster emulsion 
because it allows a smaller aperture at high shutter speeds, 
thus increasing depth of focus. On many action shots, there 
is no time.for accurate focusing and a film whose speed 
allows a greater depth of field in focus is a distinct advantage. 
For 16 mm. movie camera work, I suggest Kodachrome full 
color film to the exclusion of black and white film. 

Whether you carry a movie or a still camera, jot down in 
advance the pictures you know you want to make. For 
example: the boat, bait preparation, the tackle, your fishing 
partner fighting a tough one, gaffing, weighing-in the catch, 
outrigger with flags, as well as some of the background scenes 
around the dock. Even though you lose this slip of paper, 
you will find that the mere listing of the pictures you know 
you want will keep you camera-conscious during the entire 
trip. This leads to preparedness. Once aboard, select a 





This photograph of the end of an unusual vertical leap could not 
have been taken if the camera had not been ready and at hand 
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convenient spot in which to leave the camera. Naturally, 
spray, motor heat, sun and boat roll will affect your choice. 
If you stow it below, it will probably stay there for the entire 
trip and the odds are that you will not be able to get it in 
time if an unexpected picture bobs up. 

Check and set lens aperture and shutter speed. As for 
distance, if trolling surface baits, set the scale slightly 
beyond the distance of the bait. There is little chance of fish, 
bird or other boat action at a shorter distance. When action 
occurs, you may be able to focus more accurately if time 
allows. If not, your camera is set to cover the greatest range 
of possibilities. 

Light conditions will determine whether shutter should 
be set at 1/300 or 1/500 second. The latter is preferred. 
Light will also determine lens stop and, in this connection, 
the use of a meter is strongly recommended. On shots of this 
type, where you cannot predict in just what direction you 
will be aiming in relation to the sun, you can only take the 
average of readings in several directions — other than di- 
rectly into the sun — and hope for the best if there is not 
time to correct the setting. At least, then, you have a chance 
to connect with something. From time to time during the 
day, correct the lens opening to suit changes in light condi- 
tions. Two minutes a day spent this way may make the 
difference between an outstanding picture and a dud. For 
angler action, gaffing and similar scenes, 1/200 to 1/300 
second if much movement is expected. Never shoot below 
1/100 on shipboard. 

The: combination of damp air and heat, usually encoun- 
tered when fishing, is hard on film. For this reason, tropical 
packing of film is advised, particularly for southern trips. 
The added cost is negligible and the sealed packages will 
save film which otherwise might be ruined. When film is 
stored aboard for any length of time, tropical packing is 
good insurance even in northern waters. 

After looking at hundreds of prints and viewing thousands 
of feet of movie film exposed from shipboard by average 
angler-photographers, I pass along the following tips to help 
the novice avoid the more common mistakes apparent in 
these pictures. 


Do not. ‘‘pan” from side to side with a movie camera. 
Dizziness is induced by looking at a number of scenes in 
which the travel across the screen is too fast. 


Forget the silent speed of 16 frames per second and shoot all 
scenes at the sound speed of 24 frames except when slow 
motion speeds, 32 to 64 frames per second, are advisable, 
such as on sequences of fish jumps. 


A tripod should not be used in a fishing boat except for 35 
mm. cameras, for which it is almost a necessity. It always 
seems to be in someone’s way at important moments. When 
using a 16 mm. movie camera, the greatest care should be 
taken to hold it steady. Compensate for boat roll or the 
audience will become seasick while viewing it. At the same 
time, in trying to get a good steady rest, avoid bracing 
against anything which will transmit undue motor vibration. 


Most movie camera novices cut their scenes far too short. 
After developing the film, the scenes never can be lengthened; 
shortening, however, is a simple matter. Further, amateurs 
miss out badly by not taking enough subjects so that they 
can get good continuity in the final reel. 


Whether using movie or still films, as soon as they have been 

exposed, try to get them on the way to the photo-finisher 

who will develop them. They may deteriorate just as fast 

after as before exposure. If you are on a long trip to a distant 
(Continued on page 84) 




















“Atlantic,” one of William 
Gardner’s masterpieces, 
still: looks as handsome as 
she did when she was built 
thirty-eight years ago 


Below, ‘‘Yankee,” designed 
by Frank C. Paine in 1930 
as an aspirant for the de- 
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fense of the America’s Cup. 


eccannnellls She raced abroad in 1935 
Rosenfeld 


THREE FACH IS. IN TIME OF NEED 


Two Go to the U. S. Coast Guard and the Spirit of the Third to the R.A.F. 
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By ALFRED F. LOOMIS i 


CCASIONALLY events that are begotten of war 
contain all the elements of rightness, and such an 
event was the disposition by Gerard B. Lambert, 

rear commodore of the New York Yacht Club and ex- 
commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club, of his three yachts, 
Atlantic, Yankee, and Utilitie. 

Atlantic, three-masted schooner and flagship of this fleet, 
went as an outright gift to the United States Coast Guard 
Academy at New London. There she will be used to teach 
the cadets of the military branch which knows most of sea- 
manship all those invaluable lessons that only a sailing vessel 
can teach. Atlantic will not be cut down or converted into a 
naval auxiliary. She will remain under capable and kindly 
hands what she has been for nearly forty years — one of the 
loveliest creations of steel, wood, and canvas ever fashioned 
by the hand of man. 

Utilitie (so named because she was originally the tender of 
Lambert’s late Class I boat Vanztie) has gone also as his gift 
to the Coast Guard Academy. Whether or no she is painted 
gray and demoted to the ordinary purposes of a 50-foot 
service tender, she will be in good company. 

For Yankee, contestant in 1930, 1934, and 1937 for the 
honor of defending the America’s Cup, her owner has 
devised a peculiarly appropriate end. You have heard of fa- 
mous racing machines, such as the Britannia, that were 
sunk with honors. You have heard of others that dropped 
down the social scale and spent their last years in the 
drudgery of trade. Still others, like Enterprise, Resolute, 
Vanitie, and the great majority, have disintegrated under 
the hammer of the ship wrecker. But Yankee! Though she 
herself has been sold for junk, her spirit marches on. 
(Continued on page 78) 














“Hero” is a 32-foot sea skiff. Above is the boiler, 
with its attachments, and below, right, the 4- 
cylinder V-type uniflow engine of her steam plant 


“HERO” 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STEAM 


has been running in and out of Stamford Harbor, 

maneuvering with certainty and making her way silently 
through the water. Even when close aboard, no noise from 
her machinery could be heard. The boat is the Hero, a 
Jersey sea skiff 32 feet in length over all, and she is propelled 
by steam. Her owner is Edward P. York, an engineer of 
Stonington, Conn., who believes in the steam engine as 
power for small and medium sized boats. 

Engine and boiler are of his design. The boiler is of the 
coil type and its working pressure is 600 pounds per square 
inch. Hydrostatic tests up to a pressure of 3000 pounds to 
the square inch have revealed no signs of distress. The fuel 
used is oil, No. 2 furnace oil being used for operation al- 
though No. 5 oil may be burned successfully. The oil fire is 
pressure-controlled and the plant is automatic in action, the 
fuel being turned off immediately should any of the auto- 
matic devices fail from any cause so that there is no danger 
of burning tubes. Steam is raised quickly even from cold 
water, there being pressure enough for operation two and a 
half minutes after the starting button is pushed. 

The burner is on top of the boiler and the hot gases pass 
down through the coiled tubes, up again and then down 
once more to the bottom, being led thence to the funnel. 
The funnel is really unnecessary since the burnt gases could 
be taken out through the transom as is the exhaust from 
an internal combustion engine. Feed water heating elements 
are included in the boiler and quite a high degree of super- 
heat is maintained. As there is neither steam whistle nor jet, 
the water consumption is negligible, there being almost no 
necessity for make-up feed. In operation, the fuel consump- 
tion at cruising speed is reported as four gallons of No. 2 
furnace oil per hour at an approximate cost of 25 cents. 

The engine, housed under the floor of the cockpit, is a 90° 
V-type of four single-acting cylinders of 35 inches bore by 
3 inches stroke. Cylinders and working gear are covered with 
a removable casing of aluminum alloy. A V-belt pulley is 
fitted to the forward end of the crankshaft, outside of the 


Pie the last few weeks, an unusual type of power boat 
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engine bed section, for driving an electric generator or other 
auxiliary. The exhaust steam is taken through a keel con- 
denser and returned thence as water to the system. 

The engine develops some 80 horse power at 1000 revolu- 
tions per minute, driving the boat at a maximum speed of 
12 miles per hour. She cruises at an easy 9-mile pace. The 
total weight of the entire plant is 2200 pounds, a trifle under 
27% pounds per horse power. 

Mr. York claims the following advantages for his plant: 
It is absolutely silent in operation and extremely flexible; 
at low speeds, there is an abundance of torque, making 
maneuvering certain; as the engine is directly reversible, 
there is neither clutch nor reverse gear; the fire hazard 
is at a minimum; the entire plant is less costly and also 
lighter in weight than a Diesel of equal power. While the 
present experimental plant is a bit bulky, later ones will be 
much more compact though equally automatic in operation. 
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A CRUISE TO HAITI 





Side cleaning is a necessary but annoying task 


letter of credit, we decided to visit some of the Bahama 

Cays and the next morning, December 9th, we got under 
way for Royal Island Harbor, about 44 miles to the north- 
east. The wind had gone to the east so we could almost lay 
our course. A fresh breeze gave us a glorious run. We passed 
in by Egg Island and anchored in Royal Island Harbor about 
4:30 p.m. This is one of the best harbors in the Bahamas; it 
is absolutely landlocked, has good holding ground and no 
current. One hundred years ago, in the days of slavery, this 
island was used as a sugar or cotton plantation. 

In the afternoon, we went after crawfish and Sanford 
Cluett showed great dexterity in spearing them under the 
coral heads just outside the harbor. The next day, in a flat 
calm, we motored seven miles to Spanish Wells. Here we were 
hospitably received by Robert Henry Pinder, whose 
acquaintance we had made at his tomato patch on Royal 
Island the day before. The morning was spent on shore and 
in the afternoon we fished on the edge of the reef in Mr. 
Pinder’s motor boat. 

Spanish Wells is a charming settlement of white people 
only, and has remained so for over 200 years, no negroes 
being allowed to live there. The residents are descendants of 
the first settlers who came partly from Bermuda and partly 
from England, seeking religious freedom. Today, after years 
of intermarriage, they are among the most intelligent, pro- 
gressive and industrious settlers of the Bahamas. This con- 
firms the modern theory of heredity, that there is no harm in 
intermarriage if you start with good stock. 

‘Sail boats are still in the majority in these settlements, 
although the motor is making rapid strides.’”’ This last sen- 
tence was taken from notes I made thirteen years ago. Dur- 
ing this period, the motor has made surprisingly little prog- 
ress. Most of the settlements in the outer islands, aside from 
Spanish Wells, Harbor Island and Hatchet Bay, depend ex- 
clusively on sail boats except for a few trading boats and 
government-owned mail boats. This wide use of sails adds 
greatly to the interest and picturesqueness of cruising in 
these waters. 

The Bahama sloop, by the way, is an interesting boat and 
quite fast to windward, unexpectedly so to a stranger. This 
seems to be mainly due to her sails. The mainsail is jib- 
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Part Il— Jogging Around the West 


Indies in the Auxiliary Ketch “Alice” 
By 


HENRY HOWARD 


headed, with a loose foot that is not laced to the boom and 
with so much roach that it actually drags on the deck when 
tacking. Curiously enough, this design seems to be scien- 
tifically correct, according to the latest work done in Ger- 
many by Curry. In Germany, Manfred Curry has proved 
(and Professor Warner in the United States) that the princi- 
pal driving power of a sail comes from suction on the lee 
side rather than pressure on the weather side. Curry fur- 
ther discovered that the driving power of an ordinary main- 
sail was seriously reduced by the leakage of air under the 
main boom, thereby breaking the vacuum on the lee side of 
the entire foot of the sail. He tried a method of stopping 
this leakage, with promising results, by the use of a boom 
similar to that later used in Enterprise. The Bahama boats, 
with the foot of their sails dragging on deck, have greatly 
reduced this leakage; this, I believe, accounts for the great 
driving power of their sails. This advantage is further indi- 
cated by the effect on the speed of the boat when the roach 
is triced up. I have experimented with this and found a 
slowing down greatly in excess of what could be accounted 
for by the reduction in area. 

Experiments were made by the late Irving Cox, who sub- 
stituted a Bahama mainsail on one of the one-design 
Marconi-rigged racing 15-footers at Nassau. This boat 
showed a distinct increase in speed under many conditions, 
although she did not have the complete Bahama rig. The 
experiments were abandoned because a different rig was not 
permitted in this class. Another boat in another class, built 
with a Marconi rig, and owned by Herbert McKinney, of 
Nassau, came in regularly as a tail-ender until she was 
changed to Bahama rig. She then became a consistent 
winner. 

I believe that the results are so striking and the design so 
correct scientifically that the principle should be thoroughly 
tried out in a modern racing boat. The sails should be made 
by a Bahama sailmaker and should be of the proportions 
which, experience shows, have given the best results, and 
they should be of the same heavy canvas which the Baham- 
ans use and which seems to be essential in order to make the 
sail hold its shape. This is particularly true of the deep roach 
on the foot of the sail. They have found by experience that 
heavy canvas gives the best results, even in a dinghy sail. 
These sails have been evolved from an experience of 200 
years in a region where trade winds sometimes blow in one 
direction for several weeks, making long trips to windward 
necessary. 

At Spanish Wells we took a local pilot for Harbor Island 
through some rather difficult uncharted reefs. He negoti- 


_ ated them in fine shape but ran aground or a sand bank in 


the smooth waters of Harbor Island because of using 
incorrect ranges. 
Harbor Island, a port of entry with a British Commissioner 
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in charge, is second to Nassau in importance. We went for a 
swim on the ocean side of the island where the bathing beach 
is the most beautiful I have ever seen. The sand is a light 
pink in color and the water crystal clear; a barrier reef about 
one-half mile offshore breaks the large ocean waves but 
allows a delightful surf to reach the shore, as at Waikiki 
Beach, Honolulu, and the beach is entirely free from the 
coral that is so disagreeable in Waikiki. 

From Harbor Island, we returned to Nassau in time to 
meet the steamer bringing the new letter of credit and the 
next day, December 15th, saw us bound for Haiti. Our course 
took us out through the eastern entrance of Nassau Harbor 
which looks like a fearful place on the government chart but 
is really quite harmless for a boat of the draft of Alice. The 
course was then across the Bahama Banks to Ship Channel 
Cay Light, on Exuma Sound. This light we passed at 1:53 
p.m., distance by log, 37.7 miles, and entered Exuma Sound, 
a large body of water between Cat Island and the Exuma 
Cays. At 4:00 p.m. we went on our regular watches, Petersen 
and I taking the watch from 4:00 to 8:00 p.m., followed by 
Bart and Sanford from 8:00 p.m. to midnight. At 5:00 a.m., 
I was informed that a light was in sight but not long after it 
turned out to be a star! A little later we sighted the light and, 
at 5:30 a.m., passed Hawks Nest Harbor, at the extreme 
southwest end of Cat Island. At 11:30 a.m., we passed close 
to the west of Conception Island which looked most inter- 
esting; a beautiful lagoon of shallow water was in plain view. 

We decided to spend the night at Port Nelson, Rum Cay, 
and at 2:30 p.m. anchored in two fathoms about an eighth 
of a mile from the wharf. The anchorage is protected by a 
reef and should be fairly smooth in all ordinary winds. There 
is quite a settlement at Port Nelson. In former days, con- 
siderable salt was produced there by solar evaporation but 
we found the salt works — in fact, the whole town — badly 
damaged by a recent hurricane. We left at seven next morn- 
ing and had a delightful sail to Crooked Island with wind 
about a point free. We sighted Bird Rock Light, at the en- 
trance to Crooked Island Passage, at 3:15 p.m. and anchored 
for the night at 5:20 p.m., in perfectly smooth water, close 
under the lee of Crooked Island. 

Anchored near us was a Bahama sloop about 25 feet long 
with thirteen passengers on board. A few minutes later, 
about six of them sculled over in their dinghy to have a talk. 
They had just come from Nassau and all lived at Crooked 
Island. The sails and rigging of their boat were so old that it 
seemed a miracle that they had come so far. Our surprise 
must have been plain as they explained that the passage was 
nothing. In the spring they went fishing at the eastern end 
of San Domingo! Remembering Frederick A. Fenger’s 
‘Cruise of the Diablesse’’ and the great difficulty he had in 
beating to windward along the north coast of Haiti and San 
Domingo, I was sceptical of their ability to do it. The trade 
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White Horse Point, Haiti, from 
which the voyagers took their de- 
parture for the run across to Cuba 


wind is generally dead ahead, blowing 
from 15 to 35 miles an hour, with a 
heavy, hard sea and a one-knot current 
against you. I asked how it was pos- 
_sible to make any headway in their 
small boat against such conditions. 
They replied that I had not exaggerated 
the conditions; nevertheless, if you 
knew how to work it, the trip was not 
difficult. They would, of course, have 
a fair wind through Crooked Island Passage and, beyond, 
to Great Inagua. From this point, they would sail close- 
hauled for the north coast of Haiti when they would take 
advantage of the land breeze. This comes down from the 
mountains practically every night but extends only two or 
three miles offshore. This would give them a fair wind all 
night. When daylight came, they would sail in near the shore 
and anchor close to the west of the nearest point of land. By 
8:00 a.m. the land breeze would have ended and in another 
hour the full strength of the trade wind would be booming 
by, with breaking seas just outside their anchorage. In the 
meantime, they would eat and sleep until sundown, when 
the land breeze would again come down from the mountains, 
giving them a comfortable sail with a beam wind all night. 
This land breeze, they said, rarely extended ten miles off- 
shore but, to get the full benefit of it, you should keep within 
a mile or two of the beach. 

We were under way at 8:30 next morning. All day long we 
sailed through the smooth water of Crooked Island Passage, 
past Fortune Island and Castle Island Light, which marks 
the southern end of the passage. We now laid our course for 
Great Inagua, SSE14E about 82 miles and, after a comfort- 
able night, with fair wind, anchored at Mathewtown at 9:00 
a.m. We spent the day ashore, got a bill of health from the 
Haitian Consul, went in his car to the ‘‘Salt Pans” (large 
shallow ponds for evaporating sea water to produce salt) 
where we saw and photographed a flock of several thousand 





The inner harbor at Spanish Wells, a charm- 
ing settlement about fifty miles from Nassau 
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A glimpse of Mathewtown, on Great 
Inagua, where a stop was made on 
the way to- Mole St. Nicholas 


flamingoes. At the landing place, we 
saw a couple of most interesting old- 
fashioned anchors which we were told 
had recently been recovered from one 
of a fleet of old ships wrecked in Alfred 
Sound, a few miles north of our anchor- 
age. Alfred Sound is a place I should 
like to explore at some future time. 
The large scale chart indicates a well- 
protected anchorage for a light draft 
boat like Alice. About noon, we were disturbed by seeing a 
heavy bank of clouds making up in the west and feared a 
norther in which our anchorage would be without protec- 
tion. The natives, however, said it was a “‘lee set’’ and indi- 
cated a strong trade wind from E to ENE. They were cer- 
tainly right; all the afternoon it increased and by night was 
blowing 35 to 40 miles, making our anchorage a most un- 
comfortable one, although the wind was right off the beach 
and we were only an eighth of a mile off. The trouble was that 
big seas, coming by the northern and southern sides of Great 
Inagua, produced a cross sea at our anchorage. Some rollers 
came from the north, others from the south, giving an irregu- 
lar and uncomfortable motion. By daybreak, we decided we 
had had enough and, as the wind had moderated, we were 
under way at 6:45 a.m., headed for Mole St. Nicholas, Haiti, 
carrying jib, mainsail, and mizzen, with the wind a point 
abaft the beam. By 8:00 a.m., the wind had increased so 
much that we took in the jib and mizzen. At 9:00 a.m., a 
further increase caused us to roll in a single reef in the 
mainsail. 

I went below to write up the log and was surprised to find 
how quiet it seemed after the noise of the wind and sea on 
deck. Alice is so strongly built that there is never any creak- 
ing or working in a heavy wind and sea. The fact that all our 
ballast is inside also makes the motion easy — so much so 
that, while sitting in the cabin, Otto came in from the galley 
and said: ‘‘ Mr. Howard, the wind and sea seem to have mod- 





Two members of the “‘Alice’s” ship’s 
company go ashore on Royal Island 
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erated. Don’t you think it would be safe to open the fore 
hatch for ventilation?’’ I replied: ‘‘ Man, stick your head out 
of the companionway and see what it looks like.”’ 

At 2:00 p.m. we saw what we thought was a peculiar cloud 
right ahead and finally realized that it was the top of a 
mountain in Haiti. At this time we were 23 miles from the 
Haitian coast and probably 30 to 35 miles from this moun- 
tain. We were abreast of Mole St. Nicholas at 5:00 p.m. and 
an hour later, after dark, we anchored off Fort Charles, in the 
harbor. The storm was over, stars and moon came out, and 
showed us what appeared to be magnificent buildings on the 
hillside; by daylight next morning they looked much less 
impressive although still interesting. 

Mole St. Nicholas was not a port of entry and we wondered 
whether we would be allowed to land. About 8:00 a.m., a 
shore boat came alongside and a negro in a smart khaki uni- 
form attempted to step on deck but miscalculated and was 
left. with his hands on our rail, his feet in his own boat, and 
his stomach in the water, a most humiliating situation. We 
did not laugh, however, and quickly pulled him aboard. He 
spoke nothing but French and, as our command of this lan- 
guage was far from perfect, a complete understanding was 
difficult to reach. I did, however, discover that he com- 
manded the army at Mole St. Nicholas, that in rank he was 
a corporal, and that his army consisted of two men. We 
treated him with the greatest respect and, after a few re- 
freshments and cigarettes, he gave us a cordial invitation to 
visit the town. We found it most interesting, especially the 
old French barracks and fortifications. In walking about, we 
picked up one old button from a soldier’s uniform that had 
Napoleon’s initial ““N’”’ on it. No doubt a careful search in 
the town would bring to light many interesting things. Our 
friend took us at once to the Jesuit Priest, Curé R. P. Marcel 
Simonneau, the only white man within a hundred miles. We 
found him a charming and cultivated Frenchman, who was 
completely wrapped up in his work of educating the people. 
He had one large school for girls and a new one, for boys, 
was being constructed. 

Mole St. Nicholas * is the landing place for the French 
cable so we are able to cable home our safe arrival, but our 
families were unable to understand where we were! This 
harbor is at the extreme northwestern end of Haiti. We 
bought a huge bunch of magnificent bananas for 25 cents, 
which a small boy miraculously carried on his head for a 
half mile to our dinghy. 

The harbor is large enough to hold the entire American 
Navy without crowding. At the upper end is a basin called 
the Carenage, where ships were careened in the old days for 

* Chart H. O. 2645, published in 1925, is a much better chart for this 


harbor than the special, large-scale harbor chart H. O. 950 from survey in 
1830. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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WINDER THE LED OF THE LONGCBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


yachtsman-turned-archer writes that when he starts off 

each night on his home defense job he equips himself with 
gas mask, tin helmet and pistol, together with some first aid 
stuff and canned grub in case he gets cut off from home by a 
blitz or airborne Jerries. Wes writes from East Anglia. More 
than three centuries have elapsed since some of my ancestors 
left the peace and quiet of Hast Anglia and settled in Con- 
necticut. When they moved about by night in this dangerous 
country, they were similarly armed and equipped against 
assaults by the savages. And now the descendants of the 
stay-at-homes are bearing the brunt of the assault — and 
it’s Wes’s ambition to wing one of the barbarians with his 
bow and arrow. 


[: a letter from Weston Martyr, recently received, the aged 


When we fought the last war for the preservation of de- 
mocracy an officer’s commission in the United States Naval 
Reserve Force was worded: ‘‘ Know ye, that in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of Congress approved August 
29, 1916 and July, 1918, and the regulations for the Govern- 
ment of the United States Naval Reserve Force, John Doe, 
having enrolled in the U.S.N.R.F. for a period of four years 
from ... is hereby given the provisional rank and grade 
of. . . .” So John Doe, having served the Congress with 
valor, fidelity, and ability, was paid off and converted his 
sword, like Cincinnatus of old, into a plow anchor. 


Came the threat of the dictator states and John rallied 
again to the defense of democracy. Receiving his new com- 
mission, he found that it reads thus: ‘‘The President of the 
United States of America. To all who shall see these presents 
greeting: Know ye, that reposing special Trust and Confi- 
dence in the Patriotism, Valor, Fidelity and Abilities of John 
Doe, I do appoint him a . . . in the Naval Reserve of the 
United States Navy to rank from the... day of... . 
This Commission to continue in force during the pleasure 
of the President of the United States, for the time being.” 
In his new commission John will look in vain for reference to 


the old-fashioned legislative body which used to run the 
show. 


Having, in the last war, served in company with our (then) 
glorious Allies, the Italians, I am more than a little interested 
in the report that the Germans “urged” the Italian Navy 
out into the Mediterranean to give battle. It’s something the 


Germans and the Austrians together were unable to do in 
the last war. Which proves that old adage of Hitler’s Herren- 
volk that it’s easier to push a cripple out of the window than 
it is to make him jump out on a dare. 


I’ve had a few oral inquiries recently about my favorite 
yacht club, the Lee Rail Vikings, and regret to report that in 
the strictly amateur ranks of that institution nothing rank 
has been brought to my attention. But I’ve elected a couple 
of pros to honorary membership since the last meeting and 
hope that they — the pros — won’t be mad at me. One is 
the captain of a mail steamer down in Maine who makes it 
his habit to steer a straight course through a fleet of semi- 
becalmed racing sloops and shout hideously: ‘‘ Right of way 
for the United States Mail.’”’ Incidentally, I’ve never been 
able to understand what it is that’s so sacred about a flock of 
picture postcards, seven advertising circulars and one 
franked package of garden seeds that gives them the right of 
way over the human beings that posted them. 


But I shan’t go into that, as my other candidate for ad- 
mission to the Vikings deserves attention. Garner Tullis, 
Commodore of the Southern Yacht Club, was beating his 
schooner up a narrow bayou when he saw that he was con- 
verging on opposite tacks with an old Biloxi working 
schooner. Having the right of way, Garner thought he’d take 
it, and shouted: ‘“‘Starboard tack!’’ The Biloxi schooner 
skipper (my candidate) gave him a casual glance, spat, and 
declared: ‘“‘MY tack.” . . . Why, the old reprobate didn’t 
have any more compunctions about port-tacking another 
boat than a lot of yachtsmen I know. 


The Cruising Club of America is pretty definitely out of 
the ocean racing picture this summer, its upstanding com- 
modore, Al Stanford, having directed his unbounded ener- 
gies toward promoting an outstanding cruise. As the feller 
said, the measure of a Cruising Club Commodore’s ability is 
his success in getting the club to go cruising. Al’s got what 
it takes. 


A small, energetic, and not widely publicized aggregation 
called the Storm Trysail Club is, in collaboration with the 
Hampton Yacht Club, sponsoring the principal ocean racing 
event. The course will be from New London outside to the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Rurus G. SMITH 


EDITORIAL 


More Reasons for Carrying On 


SHORT time ago there appeared on this page an 

editorial on the necessity for carrying on afloat this 
summer in spite of the uncertainty of the future. We 
thought we had covered the ground thoroughly enough to 
convince everyone that there should be yachting as usual 
except, perhaps, for those actually inducted into the ermed 
services. But we evidently missed a few points, or rather a 
point of view, which has been brought recently to the atten- 
tion of the public by the boatbuilders of New England. 

At the last meeting of the Massachusetts Association of 
Boat Yards, it was brought out that some yacht owners were 
wondering if it would be patriotic to put their boats in 
commission this year for their own enjoyment, and ques- 
tioned whether it was proper to use boat yard facilities for 
commissioning their yachts for purely pleasure purposes. 
Massachusetts boat yard -operators point out that there 
should be no hesitancy on this score, that the commissioning 
of yachts will assist and not hinder national defense. As 
proof of this they emphasize the following facts: 


1. There is no danger of private work slowing up or delaying 
government orders as all government orders take priority 
over private work and this private work, and material for 
private work, will not be delivered if it interferes in any 
way with the defense program. 


2. In case of emergency or if it becomes necessary for the , 


government to take over yachts for patrol work, having 

one’s boat ready to go without delay and expense will be 

a decided asset. 

3. A busy boat yard can in this way keep a trained personnel 
ready for emergency and keep its equipment in condition. 
Many yards not equipped for building can be of great 
value in an emergency doing repair work and servicing. 

4. Yachts and their regular crews can be of great assistance 
in an emergency. 

More and more the people of the United States are recog- 
nizing the relationship of yachting to our national welfare. 
Some day that recognition will react to the benefit of the 
sport in America, just as in Britain the Dunkirk affair 
endeared it more in the hearts of the British people. 


Nautical School to Start in Maine 


The State of Maine, mother of ships and sailors, has re- 
affirmed its abiding interest in the sea with the recent 
enactment of a law for establishing a nautical training 
school. Money has been appropriated by the State Legisla- 
ture in the sum of $30,000 biennially, and the lawmakers, 
with appropriate glances in profitable directions, have indi- 
cated their willingness to have the school receive Federal 


or private grants of money for the enlargement of its activity. 

No location for the school has yet been fixed upon but 
the Governor and Council have been granted full powers 
to name nine trustees who will in turn select the site, appoint 
instructors, and, in the words of the enabling act, ‘‘ maintain 
a nautical school for the instruction of students in the science 
and practice of navigation, seamanship and engineering.”’ 

It is a comprehensive plan and, in these days of ship 
expansion, deserves the support of all who have the maritime 
interests of the nation at heart. Congratulations to the 
promoter of the school, Representative Ralph A. Leavitt, 
of Portland, Me., are very much in order. 


Clifford D. Mallory 


There are persons in every path of life whose taking 
away means more than a personal loss, great as that may 
be, but a loss as well to the activity in which he played a 
part or the community in which he lived. Such a person 
was Clifford D. Mallory, who died April 7th, at Miami. 
Of seafaring and shipbuilding stock, he was born with a love 
of the sea and ships. They were his life, his recreation and 
his passion. But throughout his life he did not follow his 
favorite sport selfishly, but always with the thought of what 
he could do to help others enjoy it, to make the racing of 
yachts better and more sportsmanlike, to pass on the tradi- 
tion of the sea to those of the coming generations. It was 
this quality, we think, of passing on to others some of the 
enjoyment he himself got from the sea and yachts, that 
endeared him to all those with whom he came in contact. 

Always willing to give of his time and energy in any move- 
ment that he thought would benefit yachting, Clifford 
Mallory thus frequently bore more than his share of the 
burden in bringing about the objective sought. In bringing 
into being the North American Yacht Racing Union, he did 
what no one else had been able to accomplish, the welding 
of yachting organizations in North America into one govern- 
ing body, with standardized rules and practices. His interest 
in activities for the juniors, no matter in what form, was 
always keen. Giving the boys of school age a chance to sail 
competitively in the Interscholastic Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion enlisted his whole-hearted support. In his own racing 
and, indeed, in his whole yachting career, he was, unsuspect- 
ingly, a precept and example for the younger generation of 
sailors. 

It is not too much to say that no one of his generation 
has done as much for yachting and been such an influence 
in bringing out the best there was in the sport and in the 
individual as ‘Cliff’? Mallory. His memory will long be 
cherished by those who take to the sea for recreation, 
whether they be old or young. 














A. M. Deering designed “Marmike II”” for H. M. Harper of Palm Beach and Chicago. She is a 52-footer, Gray Diesel powered 
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THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


“Yachting” Sponsored Navigation 
Cruises on Grace Line Under Way 


p> Saturday, April 5th, was anything but a 
pleasant day in and near New York Harbor. 
Rain slanted downward on the wings of a cold 
easterly blow and sun and stars were hidden 
by layer upon layer of clouds. Almost at the 
height of the storm, the cruise ship Santa 
Rosa of the Grace Line cast off and headed 
out into the Atlantic. Her cabins were 
crowded with passengers on their way to- 
ward the blue skies, -warm waters and soft 
clouds of Bermuda, the Caribbean and South 
America. To most of them it was just a 
cruise and an opportunity to meet spring, 
and even summer, on its way up the meridian. 
But scattered among them were at least a 
dozen and possibly more who were there to 
note the march of the sun toward the zenith 
in more than its general aspects. 

These were the participants in YACHTING’s 
first navigation cruise, bent on absorbing all 
that ‘Professor’? Alf Loomis could teach 
them about taking sights of the sun and the 
stars, and what to do with the altitudes, the 
chronometer time, etc., once they got them 
down on paper. Part of the Santa Rosa’s 
upper deck had been turned over to their 
use, the bridge coéperated by sending back 
data on the day’s run, etc., and Mr. Loomis 
had come armed with a half dozen sextants, 
a chronometer, Nautical Almanac, plotting 
charts and other paraphernalia. 

Among the “students” on the first cruise 


were Mr. and Mrs. Henry Saling, Hebron, 
Conn.; Mr. F. 8. Dickinson, Princeton, 
N. J.; Miss Helen Page, New York; Mr. and 
Mrs. Grinnell Morris, New York; Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Eising, New York; and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Roy Manny, New York. The 
second navigation cruise went out on April 
25th and others will follow at two- or three- 
week intervals. 


Cheap Winter Sailing 


p> Every Sunday morning during the winter 
a series of races is held in Marblehead Harbor 
by a unique fleet of eight boats. Every boat 
was cellar-built by her owner. The boats are 
gunter-rigged pram dinghies, 81% feet over 
all and carrying 35 square feet of sail. The 
combination of cold water, winter squalls, 
and six inches of freeboard lends a certain 
tang to sailing that is lacking in more moder- 
ate seasons. Furthermore, the fleet supports a 
separate yacht club, houseless for the present. 

The pram was designed in 1938 by a Bos- 
ton naval architect for Robert Bishop, in 
answer to a request for a sailing tender small 
enough to be hauled aboard his yawl Siesta 
with facility. Furthermore, the tender was to 
be equipped for sailing, with spars short 
enough to be stowed in her. The bow transom 


was adopted to save length and make the’ 


boat easier to build. The gunter rig was 
adopted to make it possible to stow the 
spars in the tender while not in use. 

The design was so popular that a group of 
congenial souls established the Barnegat 


Yacht Club to hold races and conduct parties. 
It was decided to name each boat for a cock- 
tail or other drink and to call the fleet the 
“Cocktail Fleet.”’ 

Four boats have been built with plywood 
planking and oak frames, one entirely of 
plywood, and the rest with pine planking and 
oak frames. The average time of construction 
is eight months, assuming intermittent work 
evenings and week-ends. The cost of a com- 
pletely equipped pram, home-built, is about 
$50. A local yard quoted $75 for the hull 
alone. None of the present owners had ever 
built a boat before. 

Removable dagger boards are used so that 
the prams can be converted for rowing in a 
few moments. The boats are so light that 
they can easily be carried on the roof of a 
car. 

The Cocktail Fleet is a splendid class for 
learning to sail. The prams are so sensitive 
that the slightest changes in weight disposi- 
tion or cut of rig are immediately and mark- 
edly apparent. Surprisingly enough, the wind 
in Marblehead Harbor is about as light in 
winter as in summer, always excepting the 
occasional nor’easter. Fortunately, the pram 
ghosts along in almost a flat calm and can 
point well at all times. 

The general practice is to sail half a dozen 
races each Sunday morning. There are several 
reasons for this. In the first place the boats 
are so evenly matched that no one boat or 
group of boats is definitely superior to the 
others. Therefore, if you do badly in one race, 
you have a chance in the others. Also, in cold 
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weather, twenty minutes or half an hour is 
long enough to be tense and alert. 

Members have enjoyed the boats and the 
winter sailing so much that they are glad to 
pass the scheme along to others. Plans may be 
acquired by writing the author at Dennet 
Road, Marblehead. 

HerBert P. Kenway 


Record Entries for 


Off Soundings Cruise 


> If early reports are any criterion, the 
Spring Cruise of the Off Soundings Club, 
scheduled for May 30th and 31st, is due to 
break all records. The race committee of that 
enthusiastic group of Connecticut Valley 
yachtsmen reports that, on April 9th, only 
ten days after the first notices had been 
mailed, 39 entries had been received. The 
committee is shooting at the 100-mark. 


Clifford D. Mallory 


> Yachtsmen throughout the United States, 
as well as those of Great Britain and Canada, 
will learn with deep regret of the death of 
Clifford D. Mallory on April 7th, in Miami, 
Florida. He was stricken with a heart attack 
on his new auxiliary ketch Bonnie Dundee 
some four weeks before, while returning 
from a cruise in the Bahamas. 

Clifford Mallory had been one of the lead- 
ers in yachting since the World War, and 
became internationally known as president 
of the North American Yacht Racing Union 
from its formation (largely the result of his 
own vision and effort), in 1926, to 1935. 
Before that he had served for several terms 
as president of the Yacht Racing Association 
of Long Island Sound. 

All his life Mr. Mallory was identified with 
yachting and with shipping. His family for 





One of the trim new 19-footers of the Sakonnet Class swinging her 200 square feet of sail in a fresh 


breeze. Below, the ‘‘Cocktail Fleet’? prams have raced in Marblehead Harbor through the winter 
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several generations was engaged with ship 
building and ship operation, and he himself 
had served as an executive in the Mallory 
shipping interests, first in the Mallory Steam- 
ship Company and later as president of his 
own company, C. D. Mallory & Co., while 
in the World War he served the United 
States Shipping Board as assistant director 
of operations. Thus his interests were all 
with the sea and ships. 

It was natural that he should take up 
yacht sailing at an early age, and he was 
closely identified with the sport all his life. 
The list of yachts he has owned and sailed 
were many, of all classes, from small boats to 
the New York “50” Mystic, and the Twelve- 
Metre Typhoon. He raced in England, in the 
Six-Metre and other classes, and on the 
West Coast, and he was known as an excel- 
lent helmsman and sailor. For the last few 
years his name has always been associated 
with a number of boats which have all been 
called Bonnie Dundee. 

For five years, from 1930 to 1935, he was 
commodore of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 
His other yacht club affiliations were with 
the New York Yacht, the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian, the Cruising Club of America 
and the Royal Nassau Sailing Club. An appre- 
ciation of the place Mr. Mallory held in the 
hearts of American yachtsmen, and of what 
he has done for the sport appears on page 59 
of this issue of YACHTING. 

































































Small Boats Flourish at Sakonnet 


> Sakonnet, the little harbor and summer 
colony at the southeasterly corner of Rhode 
Island, took the New England hurricane of 
1938 right on the stem head. Of the fleet of 
small boats which had been built up during 
the two previous seasons, there was little left 
after the blow was over. It was a somber 
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Pen Pacific fran Photos 


The Pearl Harbor Yacht Club stages a race off Diamond Head, where the coming San Pedro-Honolulu Race will finish. Below, R. J. 
Reynolds admires the Governor’s Trophy won by his ‘‘Blitzen’’ in the Honolulu Race of 1939 while John Lane explains some fine points 


picture at first but, as things have turned 
out, even a hurricane may have beneficial 
results. 

The pre-hurricane fleet was a heteroge- 
neous one, made up of a little bit of every- 
thing, which attempted to race under a 
handicap system. When the job of rebuilding 
the fleet came up, however, Sakonnet Yacht 
Club members wisely decided to adopt two 
one-design classes and get in some real class 
racing. The Winabout, a round-bilged center- 
boarder, and a new design especially drawn 
up by John G. Alden, who has made his 
summer home in Sakonnet for many years, 
were chosen. The Sakonnet Class, or ‘“ Al- 
dens,’’ are 19 feet over all, carry 200 square 
feet of sail, and have an 825-pound lead keel. 
Last season found ten or a dozen boats of 
each class out racing every week-end and 
more are expected this year. 


Large Fleet Signing Up for 


Honolulu Race. 


> With the start of the biennial race to 
Honolulu still some two months off, prospects 
for a large fleet sailing the long course of 2227 
miles from San Pedro to Diamond Head are 
exceedingly bright. Ever since the Trans- 
pacific Yacht Club, sponsor of the event, an- 
nounced some six weeks ago that the race 
would be sailed, interest on the part of the 
blue water sailors of the Pacific Coast has 
been so keen that the starters this year may 
equal in numbers the record-breaking fleet of 
1939 when twenty-six yachts crossed the 
starting line. Already, the following yachts 
have been entered or their owners have noti- 
fied the committee that they expect to sail 
the race: 


Yacht Rig Owner 
Jorie Cutter Brooks Gifford 
Magic Carpet Ketch ° Frank Kent 


Stella Maris II Ketch 
Senta Cutter 


Dr. A. A. Steele 
W. Bartholomae, Jr. 








Kia Ora Cutter . Percy W. Yeend 
Namsang Ketch Oscar Johnson 
Escapade Sloop D. W. Elliott 
Typhoon Cutter Stuart K. Babcock 
Privateer Schooner Wm. P. Keane, Jr. 
Pajara Cutter Theodore Stevens 
Southwind 

Athene Yawl Tay Garnett 
Viking Childe Ketch William Merry 


Dorade, winner in 1986, has recently been 
sold by James Flood to James Michael, of 
San Francisco, and is a possible starter in the 
race. Over forty owners have sent for entry 
blanks and the list just named will be con- 
siderably augmented before the starting gun 
is fired in the outer harbor, Los Angeles, on 
July 4th. 

The race will be sailed under the Ocean 
Racing Measurement Rule, generally used 
in the United States, known as the Lippincott 
Rule. Yachts will be divided into three 
classes, as follows: Class A, 60 feet rating and 
over; Class B, 40 to 60 feet rating; and Class 


C, less than 40 feet rating. It is hoped that at 
least one yacht from the East Coast will sail 
in this longest of ocean races that is now 
regularly scheduled. Entries should be sent 
to W. L. Stewart, Jr., Chairman, Race Com- 
mittee, Transpacific Yacht Club, 617 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles. The other 
members of the committee are Joseph Mc- 
Aleese, J. F. Bitterlin, Howard W. Wright 
and Harry Allen. 

Hawaiian hospitality is proverbial, and the 
welcome the crews in the race receive on their 
arrival after the long run through the favor- 
able Northeast Trades is enough in itself to 
make skippers and crews want to sail the 
long course. Honolulu is a gay city during the 
stay of the racing crews and those who go by 
steamer to meet the fleet on its arrival. 

The last race, in 1939, was won by Richard 
J. Reynolds’ cutter Blitzen; in 1936, James 
Flood’s little Dorade was the winner. The 
best time in the ’39 race was made by Dick 
Loynes’ Contender, 14 days 7 hours 50 min- 
utes. The record for the course, made in 
1923 by the schooner Mariner, of 11 days 14 
hours 26 minutes, has never been beaten. 


Royal Hamilton Y.C. Elects 


> Unopposed and the popular choice of the 
members, Rear Commodore D. P. Brown 
was named commodore for 1941 at the an- 
nual meeting of the Royal Hamilton Yacht 
Club. He succeeds Commodore H.§8. Merrall. 
Other flag officers elected are: Harry C. 
Hatch, vice commodore; R. B. Devine, rear 
commodore; Norman M. Robertson, fleet 
captain and honorary measurer, and C.°H. 
Fitch, honorary treasurer. 

As industry requires apprentices, so in 
sailing are recruits needed. Accordingly, a 
Junior Club has been formed, which will 
include boys of from ten to twenty years of 
age. For the training of these boys, members 
of the club are building twelve Frostbite type 
dinghies which will be ready for the water in 
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time for the opening of the season. A fleet of 
small boats of this size will surely be an 
incentive to the growth of the club member- 
ship. The club already has a sizable fleet of 
schooners, sloops, rainbows, Twelve-Square- 
Metres, and a fleet of power cruisers. 

Joun W. Dosson, Sec’y. 


Buffalo Host to Great Lakes Power 
Squadrons Conference 


> The fifth annual Great Lakes Power 
Squadrons Conference, one of the most suc- 
cessful in the 25-year history of the organiza- 
tion, came to an end about dawn on March 
23rd at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. For most 
of the preceding two days the lobbies, con- 
ference rooms, reception halls, and exhibition 
space of the hotel had been a beehive of 
activity. 

About 250 registered at headquarters 
during the conference, one or more members 
attending from some thirty squadrons be- 
tween Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Duluth, 
Minn. There were special conferences for 
delegates interested in the work of the 
Squadrons’ Elementary, Advanced Piloting, 
Junior Navigation and Navigation Courses, 


STARS RACE AT 


p> Harry G. Nye, Jr.’s, Gale, of the Southern 
Lake Michigan Fleet, Chicago, won the Star 
Class Spring Championship, the Commodore 
Ernest Lee Jahncke Trophy, and the Wind- 
jammer Trophy, the latter awarded to the 
skipper amassing the highest number of 
points in the two series. Nye started with a 
seventh in the first race and worked to the 
top by knocking off four firsts in a row, finally 
collecting a seventh, a second and four firsts 
for a total of 77 points, three more than his 
nearest competitor, Gus Lorber. 

A light northerly of not more than six 
knots blew at the start of the first race for the 
Jahncke Trophy on March 29th. John 
White’s new Shucks slowly worked her way 
through the fleet until, at the second mark, 
she took the lead from E. B. Jahncke’s Puff. 
Shucks was never headed, finally winning by 
a 26-second margin over Lorber’s Scout 
which passed Puff the second time up wind. 
Puff took third place from Stars’n II by a 
lead of a single second. 


a general assembly, and a meeting of Squad- 
ron Commanders. In less serious vein, there 
was an informal reception on the first evening, 
scores of informal chats among groups of 
old friends, and a wind-up banquet and ball. 

Commander P. J. Hunt, of the Buffalo 
Power Squadron, acted as host, with Rear 
Commander Russell W. Lent, Robert B. 
Warman, C. H. Neureuter, Reynold H. 
Pegrum, Conference Chairman, Howard M. 
Sharp and many other Buffalo members 
assisting with the program. Chief Commander 
William K. Anderson, of Detroit, the guest of 
honor, and Dr. V. E. Barnes, Commander 
of the Vermilion Power Squadron, were 
among the busiest men present. Dr. Barnes 
presided over an exhibit of the meticulously 
executed models of aids to navigation and 
ships displaying lights of various categories 
for which he is famous. 

Among those taking part in a boat and 
equipment show on the exhibition floor were 
the following: Richardson Boat Company, 
Gray Marine Motor Company, The Halli- 
crafters, The Yachtsman’s Provision Com- 
pany, The Texas Company, Buffalo Fire 
Appliance Corp., Appleton and Cox, Inc., 
K. R. Wilson, and the Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The next afternoon, the first race of the 
Spring Championship was sailed over a 
1014-mile triangle in an 18-knot offshore 
breeze. The eight boats were away in a clus- 
ter at the gun. Gale soon showed her superi- 
ority in the heavy going and rounded the 
first mark two minutes ahead of Puff and 
Scout. Gale won, Scout finally leading Puff by 
two lengths, for second place. Following the 
leaders were Shucks, Concubine, Parader and 
Athlon IT, in that order. 

During the next morning, the wind in- 
creased until, at noon, there was a moderate 
gale of 30 or 35 knots blowing from the 
northwest. The race committee held a meet- 
ing of the skippers to decide whether the race 
should be sailed. As the breeze was rapidly 
abating, the decision was to sail. Count de 
Marigny’s Concubine showed her liking for 
the sloppy weather and led the fleet in short 
order, leaving strung out behind her Gale, 
Solo, Puff, Scout and Stars’n II. After the 
first round it was evident that the winner 












































Chief Commander Wm. K. Anderson, of De- 

troit, and Commander P. J. Hunt, of the local 

unit of the U. S. Power Squadrons, discuss 
matters at the Buffalo Conference 


would be Concubine, Gale or Solo. Some ten 
yards from the finish, Concubine, riding the 
crest of a long, sweeping roller, shot across the 
line in first place, Solo slipping ahead of Gale. 
Newman and Jahncke came booming down 
to the finish in a dead heat for fourth place. 

At the half-way mark in the series, the two 
leading boats were Gale and Concubine. In 
the second race of the Championship Series, 
Gale, after taking an early lead, lost it to 
Concubine going up wind. After leading for 
two rounds, Concubine, on the third beat, let 
Gale slip up on her until, at the weather 
mark, there were just two lengths between 
them. Coming down the wind, Gale contin- 
ued to gain and, just at the finish, drove by 
Concubine for her second victory. 

In typical Lake Pontchartrain weather, a 
light two- to six-knot breeze, Harry Nye and 
his brother won the Commodore Jahncke 
Trophy as well as the third and final race of 
that series. The Nye Brothers showed their su- 
periority on every point of sailing in winning 
by three minutes over Morris Newman, in Solo, 
who, in turn, led his brother Robert to the 
finish line by some two and a half minutes. 

Going into the last race of the Spring 
Championship Series with a_ three-point 
lead, Gale was favorite to capture everything 
in sight. Gus Lorber, in Scout, was going 
great guns at the start. Gale, Puff and Con- 
cubine fought all the way up the first leg for 
second, with Gale slowly pulling ahead. At 
the lee mark, Puff split with the leaders and 
managed to slip in ahead of Concubine for 
third place in the race as well as the series. 
While Puff was taking over Concubine, Nye 
was slowly pulling up on Scout until, on the 
run, just thirty yards from the finish, he won 
his fourth race of the series. 
(Continued on page 87) 


Soon after the start in the first race of the Spring 
Championship Series. Harry Nye’s ‘‘Gale” 
(1563) won the combined series with 77 points 
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An ingenious binnacle 


AT HOME 
AFLOAT 


A Handy Nook for the Binnacle 


p> An ingenious trick on Carl Beetle’s New 
Bedford ‘‘29”’ which appealed to us particu- 
larly is his solution of the problem of where to 
put the binnacle in a small auxiliary. The 
usual spot at the forward end of the cockpit 
is all right for the helmsman who is using it 
but it’s much in the way of anyone going in 
or out of the companionway and liable to be 
stumbled over or hooked by the main sheet. 

Beetle has made up a cast bronze sphere 
in two halves. He cuts a hole in the after end 
of the house and mounts the gimbaled com- 
pass plunk in the middle of this hole. One of 
the halves goes inside the house with a tiny 
light at the top (inside and out of the weather) 
and the other half, with a segment sliced out, 
goes outside the bulkhead. This opening is 
large enough to permit a good view of the 
compass card but not so large as to permit 
theft of the compass. A tiny scupper hole 
takes care of the rain water. 


Heeling and a Level Floor 


> One of the few unpleasant features of 
the modern auxiliary and medium to large 
racing classes is that they are designed to 
sail at considerable angle of heel. It’s not bad 
when everything on deck and below is in 
place and you can brace yourself in the cock- 
pit or roll into a berth on the lee side. But 
just start changing your clothes, working in 
the galley, or doing a little chart work with 
the lee rail awash or nearly so, and it’s hard 
work just keeping on your feet. The cabin 
floor, of course, heels with the rest of the 
boat and often it’s a question whether to 
walk on the supposedly horizontal floor or 
the usually vertical fronts of berths, lockers, 
etc. All that is bad enough in smooth water, 
but in a bobble of head sea it gets really 
tough. Your hands and at least one other 
prominent part of the anatomy doas much 
of the job of defying gravity as your feet. 
We’ve often thought how wonderful it 
would be if the whole cabin floor could be on 
gimbals. That probably wouldn’t be practical 
but a little trick Carl Beetle has worked out 
on the New Bedford “29” is certainly the 
next thing to it. There’s the usual horizontal 
cabin floor, almost but not quite the full 


A New Bedford “29” on an early sail-stretching spin 





A clever cabin floor arrangement 


width of the space between berths. But in- 
stead of the usual 90° angle between floor and 
berth fronts, etc., there’s a strip of flooring 
about six inches wide set at just the right 
angle so that when the boat takes her average 
angle of heel this strip becomes nearly hori- 
zontal. Almost half of it is in under the 
lower edge of the berth fronts, etc., and on an 
even keel you don’t even know it’s there. 
But go down below when she’s heeling over 
and your feet automatically plant themselves 
on its welcome surface. Instead of having to 
bounce about, clutching wildly at anything 
which offers a handhold, you can walk easily 
and naturally. In the galley, you stand and 
work with complete freedom of movement. 

Of course, in boats already built, putting 
in a heeling angle floor might involve quite a 
bit of changing around but we are putting 
something on this order down as a ‘‘must” 
for our “dream ship” of the future. If your 
floor is amply wide, you might be able to steal 
about four or five inches at each side to put in 
a filler piece at the correct angle (about 30°). 
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Adler's Photos 


Mooring Cleat Placed Off Center 


> We ran into something a few days ago 
which appealed to us as one of the most 
practical ‘‘on deck” innovations we have 
encountered in some time. It’s the mooring 
cleat on Donald Abbott’s new Rhodes- 
designed 29-foot Visitor. As on many another 
smaller auxiliary, a large wooden cleat se- 
curely bolted through the deck is used in- 
stead of a Samson post or bitt, the idea being 
that sheets, spinnaker guys, sails, etc., are 
not as likely to foul on its lower, less jagged 
structure. That much of it is important but 
could hardly be called new. Abbott, however, 
has gone a step further and placed the cleat 
about six inches off center so that it lines 
up right abaft the chock on the starboard 
bow. This changes the layout of the forward 
deck completely. The anchor and its chocks 
can be placed right on the center line, with 
plenty of room on each side, instead of 
blocking one side or the other. 


Rosenfeld 
Forward deck of the Visitor 
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SEATTLE’S NEW 


> Seattle’s newest and finest yacht center, 
Central Marina, was practically complete in 
April and in full operation, giving the Puget 
Sound port an outstanding plant for mooring 
and servicing the city’s constantly increasing 
fleet of yachts. Construction of the new 
marina comes as a result of the interest of 
O. D. Fisher in the city’s yachting facilities, 
an interest which began in 1939 when he 
built a 67-foot twin screw Diesel yacht. 

The new marina is featured by covered 
moorings for 45 craft, up to 80 feet in length, 
12 of these units being situated at the outside 
extremity of the property, facing out directly 
upon Lake Union. In addition to accommo- 
dations for the larger boats, a large number 
of covered and open slips for smaller pleasure 
craft are provided. Some of the latter will be 
under the former Asher dock, just north of 
the marina proper; the Asher dock will be 
used for the display and sale of boats suited 
to its size. Some idea of the size of the marina 
may be gained from its 400-foot frontage on 
the shores of Lake Union and its projection 
offshore for a distance of 250 feet, with deep 
water all around the property. The marina 
has its own parking space, measuring 100 
feet by 400 feet. Along the shore side is the 
two-story administration building. 

The marina is both convenient and safe. 
From the salt water areas of Puget Sound it 
is reached in a few minutes after the Ballard 
Locks are negotiated. The marina’s safety 
lies in its protection from practically all 
prevalent winds. Protection against fire in 
the covered slips is provided by overhead 
sprinkler systems. Each unit has individual 
water and electricity outlets, and individual 
locker of ample size. A gasoline and oil dock 
are to be added later. 

In charge of the project is a newly organ- 
ized company, Marina Mart, Inc., with 
George Warren, owner of the sport fishing 
boat Tern, as president; and Roy W. 
Corbett, owner of the 55-foot motor-sailer 
Mahero, vice president. The organization 
plans extensive participation in the yacht 
industry of the Pacific Northwest. The firm’s 
store, in charge of Warren, will feature 
marine hardware, sporting goods, fishing 
tackle, ship-to-shore radio telephone equip- 
ment, yacht radio sets, deck furniture, re- 
frigerators, outboard motors, grocery and 





YACHT CENTER 


meat stores, and a restaurant of 86 seats. 
Corbett has taken charge of the boat sales, 
charter and brokerage division. New yachts 
to be handled include the Richardson line of 
cruisers from 26 to 37 feet. One of the new 
31-foot Richardson cruisers of Sparkman & 
Stephens design was on hand early in March 
and attracted considerable attention. Cen- 
tury runabouts and utility craft up to 20 
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Central Marina, from the high slopes of Queen 
Anne Hill. Beyond the marina is Lake Union which 
is connected with Puget Sound by a short canal 


feet are to be sold, as well as Reinell boats. 

Though the company is selling Eastern- 
built boats, it is also fostering the local boat- 
building industry. The Edward D. White 
yard, at Seattle, is building six 28-foot fast 
sport fishing cruisers, from Monk designs, 
for Marina Mart. Two or three models of 
the Walton Hubbard sail yacht line, built 
by the South Coast Boat Works at Newport, 
California, will be marketed. 

That the Seattle yachting fraternity has 
reacted kindly to the venture is evident in 
the completely occupied slips. Additional 
units for smaller boats will be ready soon. 

Roy W. Corbett, vice president of 
Marina Mart, Inc., is a past commodore of 
the Seattle Y.C., with a record of 20 years’ 
membership in the club. In 1941, he is serv- 
ing his fourth non-consecutive term as fleet 
captain. He is again serving as chairman of 
the Pacific International Yachting Associa- 
tion, and this is his fifth term as an officer of 
the International Star Class Y.R.A.; he is 
secretary of the Sixth District, comprising 
the Pacific Northwest and British Columbia. 
Corbett also is a director of the International 
Flattie Y.R.A., chairman of both the Lipton 
Cup and Isherwood Trophy committees, and 
has been a member of the North American 
Y.R.U. for many years. Ray KRantz 





Three officials of Central Marina: left to right, Roy W. Corbett, George Warren 
and Malcolm A. MacNeil. They are standing in the cabin of one of the new 
Richardson motor cruisers. Below, the inside mooring units of the covered type 
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Ray Krantz Photos 
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SELF-CONTAINED 
BATTERY L/GHT 
IN SOCKET ON 
TRANSOM 


p> Ever since the new Motor Boat Regula- 
tions were published in the March issue of 
YACHTING, owners of small auxiliaries in 
Classes A and 1 (that is from under 16 feet 
to less than 26 feet over all) have been some- 
what disturbed by the requirements that 
such boats, when operating under sail and 
power together or sail alone, carry a bright 
white light aft, visible all around the horizon. 
Many have felt that the requirement is silly 
and impossible to comply with. 

Now, the requirement is silly and the Bu- 
reau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, 
which has the job of seeing that owners 
comply with the requirement, is not pleased 
with it either, but the fact is that this is the 
law — and not a ruling by the Bureau — so 
there is nothing to be done for the moment 
but comply with it. 

The Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation is made up of practical men and, 
while they have to see that the law is com- 
plied with, they are not unreasonable and 
will not expect the impossible. Hence, I think 
it is safe to say that a sincere attempt to 
obey the spirit of the law will satisfy them if 
it is proved that it.is impossible to install a 
light that complies one hundred per cent 
with the letter of the law. The best practice, 
in case of doubt, is to consult the Bureau di- 
rectly for an opinion in any particular case 
that seems to need it. Incidentally, the Bu- 
reau will welcome expressions of opinion — 
if sensible — as to this stern light require- 
ment because they have hopes, some day, of 
improving certain features of the law. 

However, to get down to practical cases, 
the requirement of a -white stern light when 
under sail is not impossible to comply with 
on the majority of boats and there is equip- 
ment which will do the job. Before we con- 
sider such equipment, however, let’s get a 
couple of facts firmly fixed. 

In the first place, this requirement applies 
only to auxiliaries from zero feet over all to 
less than 26 feet over all, that is, up to 25 
feet and eleven and fifteen-sixteenths inches 
over all. Boats exactly 26 feet 
and over go into Class 2 where 
side lights are carried under sail; 
there are then no particular hard- 
ships in complying with the law. 

Second, “motor boats” of 
Classes A and 1 when under sail 
and power or sail alone shall 
carry nothing but the white light 
aft (and a flashlight). Side lights 
are not optional; they are not 
allowed! There is one bright side 
to this problem: it means that 
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RUNNING LIGHTS FOR 
SMALL AUXILIARIES 
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BACKS TAY 


one doesn’t have to buy side lights — only 
a combination light and a white light for 
the stern. Furthermore, if you already have 
lights which comply with the law you don’t 
have to buy new ones. The old ones are good 
indefinitely. 

Third, the law says that the white stern 
light shall be carried aft — not forward, or 
any other place. I have looked into this mat- 
ter and find that masthead lights will not be 
accepted as complying with the requirement. 
That may be allowed at a later date. Finally, 
though I have no authority to speak the mind 
of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation, I have good reason to believe 
that it realizes that a white light aft on a 
boat under sail cannot be seen “all around 
the horizon’”’ because the sail will usually in- 
terfere, but the intention here is that the 
light shall have a 360° lens — that the light 
shall be a 360° light. The law does not say 
that the light must be carried high or low but, 
obviously, if it is to be seen more or less “all 
around the horizon,’’ a lower position would 
be more favorable on a sailing boat. 

Now, to get down to cases. Nearly every 
modern boat with rig more or less inboard can 
carry a flagpole light and these should do well 
in the majority of boats. There are several 
kinds on the market. One of the neatest is a 
self-contained battery light which slips into a 
socket permanently screwed to the transom 
and can be removed by day (see sketch ‘‘A’’). 
There are also a variety of. flagpole lights 
with electric connections wired in the base 
which slip into combination flagpole sockets 
and electric outlets in the stern rail cap. 
These operate right off the boat’s storage 
battery and can be had in a variety of volt- 
ages. They are all removable. Flagpole lights 
all rake aft enough to clear the boom on 
nearly all modern boats. 

The boat which has a permanent backstay, 


SELF-CONTAINED BATTERY 


COMBINATION LIG 
IN FLAGPOLE Tree 
SOCKET 


“CLAMP-ON" SELF- £ 


CONTAINED DRY 
BATTERY LIGHT 


LIGHTS FOR THE ‘DIVK” 


ANCHOR LIGHT HUNG 
ON CLIP. TO PERMANENT 





* Pe 
SELF-CONTAINED BATTERY 
LIGHT SET ON AFTER DECK 


either with or without boomkin, should have 
an easy time of it. An ordinary white anchor 
light, battery, electric or oil, can be clipped 
to the stay, low down, with an anchor light 
clamp and steadied with two lines from the 
rings at the bottom (see sketch ‘‘B”’). This is 
what I am doing on my own boat (20 feet 
over all) and it will work well. Also, my 
anchor light does double duty, saving the 
price of a separate light. 

Another possibility is a self-contained bat- 
tery light set on a wooden chock right on 
deck, close to the rail aft, and “stayed” with 
two lines to flange eyes either side. Even on 
boats with long booms this should be out of 
the way (see sketch ‘C’’). Lights of this 
type are substantial affairs and thoroughly 
waterproof and there is no question of getting 
the required visibility of them. 

To get off the subject somewhat, some 
owners of sailing dinks who use them occa- 
sionally at night, with outboards attached, 
have been worried about lighting such boats. 
It is true that such boats must carry com- 
bination lights forward and white lights aft 
when under outboard power, even tempo- 
rarily, but this is not an insurmountable ob- 
stacle, either. There are neat and efficient 
dry battery lights which clamp on the boat 
for just such use. There are clamp-on com- 
bination lights, and small socket type lights 
which will go into the breasthook, or onto 
a removable board set forward. Clamp-on 
stern lights are available and they work well. 
They give a good bright light, easily visible 
for the required minimum distance. 

ALAN GRAY 


“Service Etiquette and Courtesy” 


>» The United States Coast Guard, ever 
mindful of its duty to the public, has pub- 
lished, under the above title, an interesting 
booklet for the information and guidance of 
its cadets at the Coast Guard Academy in 
New London. Commander R. T. McElligott, 
US.C.G., executive officer of the Academy, 
is the author. While the booklet is directed 
to the prospective officers of the Coast Guard 
and is not for general circulation, it contains 
the key which unlocks the secret of a good 
officer’s behavior. Hints on leadership, com- 
mand of others, control of oneself, courtesy, 
the traditions of the service are readably 
set forth in this valuable pamphlet. 
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r™ The outboard profile of this new motor boat shows the modern influence in 
the raking fronts of the cabin and shelter and a slight reverse curve in the stem. 
| | A large cockpit and a roomy cabin are features of the accommodation plan. 
La | The boxes over the engine and the tanks form cushioned seats. A pulpit 
- ate forward provides for a harpooner when after swordfish 
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“GREENWING,”’ FISHING LAUNCH 
AND YACHT TENDER 

















TRIM motor boat was launched last month from the yard of the 

Purdy Boat Company, Inc., Port Washington, L. I. She is the Green- 
wing, designed and built for Adrian Iselin, former international champion 
of the Star Class. Mr. Iselin plans to use her as a tender for his Star Ace but 
she has sufficient accommodations to enable him to make cruises in her. 

Greenwing is a V-bottom boat of the following principal dimensions: 
Length over all, 30’ 134’’; beam, 10’ 0”; and draft, 2’ 4’’. She is well built 
but plainly finished, the hull being painted ‘‘ Ace green,’’ the exterior of the 
house white and the interior of the boat also white. There is no varnished 
work anywhere. 

The engine is a Gray 6-121, located below the forward part of the cockpit 
deck with a raised housing over it high enough to form a cushioned seat. On 
each side of the cockpit are two fuel tanks, one of 65 gallons capacity and 
one of 10, boxes over the tanks forming cushioned seats. The total tank 
capacity is 150 gallons which give a liberal cruising radius. The filling pipes 
for the fuel tanks are carried up with their filling plates in the planksheer, 
outboard of the cockpit coaming. The vent tubes are in the topsides just 
below the guard moulding and are fitted with screened openings. A 20- 
gallon fresh water tank is located on the starboard side of the cabin just 
forward of the after bulkhead. It is of tin-lined copper. Greenwing’s speed 
is 21 m.p.h. in light condition. She cruises at a 15-mile pace. 

The cockpit, extending from the after end of the trunk cabin to the 
stern, is 13’ long. A seat across the after end is built with a hinged top 
which gives access to the steering gear. Four feet of the forward part of the 
cockpit is covered by a permanent shelter. Under this is the helmsman’s 
station with the steering wheel and all engine controls. A stout towing bitt 
is located just abaft the hatch in the cockpit floor. 

The door to the cabin, on the starboard side, is double-hinged so that it 
folds back against the bulkhead and occupies but little room. On the port 
side of the cabin is the toilet room with the usual fixtures and against the 
after cabin bulkhead is a small galley with alcohol stove, sink and ice box. 
To starboard is a bin for sail bags while forward are two wide transom 
berths with large drawers, fitted with flush handles, under them. To ac- 
commodate a third sleeper when the occasion demands it, a pipe berth is 
arranged over one of the berths. The forward part of the cabin is bulk- 
headed off to form a capacious wardrobe, drawers and shelves being fitted 
on the port side. A hinged hatch overhead insures ventilation and may also 
be used as an escape hatch. : 
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The lines show a model that should be easily driven and carry sail well 


A 26-FOOT WATER LINE CUTTER 


HE boat whose plans are shown on this 

page is from the board of George H. 
Stadel, Jr., of Stamford, Conn., and is now 
nearing completion at the yard of George L. 
Chaisson, of Swampscott, Mass. She is being 
built to the order of Elon Foster, a yachtsman 
of Riverside, Conn. The principal dimensions 
of the new cruiser are as follows: Length over 
all, 34’ 0’; length on the water line, 26’ 0”; 
beam, 9’ 4”; draft of water, 5’ 6’. Her dis- 
placement is 15,400 pounds and she carries 
4300 pounds of lead on her keel. 

Her construction is fairly rugged, with keel 
and framing of selected white oak and outside 
planking of white cedar. The cabin trunk 
is of mahogany, the rail and trim being of the 
same lumber. The hull is fastened with Monel 
nails and the keel bolts are also of Monel 
metal. The total sail area is 595 square feet, 
there being 371 square feet in the mainsail, 
78 in the staysail and 146 in the jib. Sails are 
of Egyptian cotton and are by McClellan. 





The accommodation plan shows sleeping 


Standing rigging is of Korodless wire rope. 

As auxiliary power, she carries a 4-cylinder 
Universal engine which turns a 14” by 10” 
Thomson feathering propeller through a 
Tobin bronze shaft. The designed speed under 
power alone is approximately 6 miles per 
hour. The gasoline tanks, two in number, are 
of Monel and are of 30 gallons total capacity. 
They are located under the seats in the cock- 
pit. Fresh water to the amount of 40 gallons 
is carried in tanks under the cabin berths. 

The arrangement plan shows two folding 
berths forward and lots of stowage space. 
Next comes the toilet room with a large 
locker on the opposite side of the ship. The 
main cabin has two transom berths and in the 
after part is the galley, with coal-burning 
Shipmate stove, sink, ice box, dresser and 
lockers. A coal chute leads to the bunker 
from the deck. The cockpit is roomy and 
there is a comfortable seat with raking back 
alongside the steering wheel. 
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quarters for four, two in the cabin 








and two forward 
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A CRUISING FISHERMAN 4 


FOR OFFSHORE USE \ 
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The outboard profile shows a 
small jib for steadying purposes 
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HOWN herewith are the plans of a cruis- 
ing fisherman from the board of John G. 
Alden, of Boston, for F. E. Schluter, of 
Princeton, N. J., now under construction at 
the Casey Boat Building Company, Fair- 
haven, Mass. She is planned to make runs 
offshore from her home port of Brielle, N. J., 
to the fishing grounds in Block Island and 
Nantucket waters. 

The principal dimensions of the new cruiser 
are as follows: Length over all, 47’ 0’; length 
on the water line, 45’ 8’’; beam, 12’ 6”; draft 
of water, 3’ 8’. Construction is rugged, to 
meet the conditions the boat will face in 
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service. Keel and framing are of selected 
white oak, outside planking is of Philippine 
mahogany, cockpit and after decks are of 
teak. Fastenings are of Everdur bronze. 
Bulkheads, cabin floor, raised deck and 
deckhouse top are all of waterproof plywood. 

The power plant, located under the deck- 
house, is a pair of 6-cylinder Gray Diesels 
fitted with reduction gears of 6:1 ratio. The 
propellers are 26” in diameter. The maximum 
speed will be 20 m.p.h. and the large propel- 
lers, turning slowly, will make a minimum of 
white water at trolling speed. Each motor 
has an attached 750 watt generator and 
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there is also a 500 watt U. 8. Motors electric 
generating set as an auxiliary. The fuel 
supply is 450 gallons and 175 gallons of fresh 
water are carried. 

The equipment includes water pressure 
system, with hot and cold water; electric 
bilge pump; blowers for engine room and 
galley; ship to shore telephone; radio direc- 
tion finder; fire extinguishing system; dual 
engine controls in deckhouse and on top of 
the house. 

The owner’s quarters are insulated against 
heat and sound from the forecastle, engine 
room and galley as well as from overhead. 





Inboard profile, construction and accommodation plans of new fishing cruiser by Alden 
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POCKET SIZE fo 
CRUISER 


INCE the height of the man remains con- 
stant, no matter how long or how short 


naval architect is faced with is designing a 
small boat which will not look like a three- 
story apartment house afloat. To get reason- 
able headroom without excessive freeboard is 
not easy, particularly if good looks are to be 
taken into account. It can be done, as the 
plans of Wee Jan indicate. 

The new boat is from the board of Win- 
throp L. Warner, of Middletown, Conn., and Py +" 
is owned by Ralph M. Marshall, of Bayside, 
L. I. She was built by Paul E. Luke, of East | 
Boothbay, Maine. A duplicate boat was built | 
for H. Martin, Jr., of Grosse Ile, Mich. 

Wee Jan is 20’ 0” in length over all, 17’ 2”’ 
length on the water line, 6’ 9’ beam and 
4’ 0” draft. Her displacement is 6500 pounds. 
She carries 2240 pounds of lead on her keel 
and 700 pounds of inside ballast. Planking is * 
of native pine with garboards and sheer- 
strake of Philippine mahogany, Everdur 
fastened. Trim throughout is of Philippine. 
Deck is canvas covered. The sail area is 240 
square feet in mainsail and jib. 

The motor is under the bridge deck and is & | : 






































readily accessible. Gasoline tank capacity is 
161% gallons; a 5-gallon can with, spigot is 
carried for water. It is easily taken ashore » ““*"“"*"T 
for refilling and makes a practical water 
container for a boat of the size of Wee Jan. 
Headroom in the cabin is 4’ 614” but, due 


to the large companionway, there is full “Wee Jan” is a short-ended boat with the rudder “outdoors” and an 
standing room in the galley. There is also a 
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) ~ - Inboard profile and accommodation plan and mid- 
ha a l | ship section show the arrangement of the cabin 





The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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WATERFRONT NEWS 


By “BEACHCOMBER” 


LEADING RADIO EQUIPMENT FOR YACHTS 








Radio Frequencies of Principal Interest To Boatowners 





113 KC Arlington Time Signals (Hourly) 2738 KC Ship-to-Ship Radiotelephone : 
200-365 KC Aircraft Weather Data 4422-6660 KC Special Great Lakes Radiotele- 
275-325 KC Marine Radiobeacons phone Bands 

4390 KC Arlington Time Signals 
550-1650 KC Broadcast ; 
(Twice a day only) 
2110-2598 KC Ship-to-Shore Radiotelephone 9425 KC Arlington Time Signals 


























2670 KC _U. S. Coast Guard Radiotelephone (Nine times per day) 
(Coast Guard Weather Broadcasts) | 5,500-22,000 KC Short Wave Broadcast 
MARINE RADIO TELEPHONES 
PowER Suppty VOLTAGES DIMENSIONS 
MANUFACTURER MopeEu Psst ag hg Self. hee PERRET SpeEcIAL FEATURES 
Comkatiand 6 | 12/ 32| 110} Height idt ept 
Jefferson-Travis Utility 80 1 6 x] xX 16” 634” | 10” Portable 
Radio Mfg. Corp. Squadron 100 + 10 x| xX 9” 19” 8” 
380 Second Ave. Off-Shore 150 5 15 pe 1944” | 13” 1044” 
New York City Coastal 250 10 25 XK) MESO 4 BE 1634" | 9” ) Available with 
Maritime 500 10 50 x| xX | 31” 21” 101%” | } ship’s bell selective 
Oceanic 1000 10 100 x| xX | 31” 21” 104%" | } ringer 

The Hallicrafters Flotilla (H'T-11) 3 12 x) x| x] K | 88%" | 14K" | 9h” Manually tuned re- 
2611 Indiana Ave. ceiver covers tele- 
Chicago phone and broad- 

cast band 

Cruising (HT-8) 5 25 x| x} x | 18” 15” 10” Available with 
ship’s bell selective 
ringer 

Sea-Going 10 50 Kepoee ee: WO ae Voice-controlled 

(HT-12) transmitter 

The Sea Pal Radio Co. | Sea Pal 3 12 x) KEK Ke PF Se | 17g" 1 19” Manually tuned re- 
228 N. LaSalle St. Communicator ceiver with push 
Chicago buttons — 540- 

1650, 2000-4500 ke. 

Higgins Industries, Yachtsman 3 10 x 844” | 1734"" | 8%" | \ Receivers on both 

Tus. HI-25 5 25 «|x| x | 1934" | 2284" | 1484”"| | radio-phone and 
New Orleans p ) broadcast bands 

FR-80 5 75 x} Oe er 22144" | 15%” Receives on low- 
frequency code 
bands 

Fisher Research T-15 3 15 x | xX 8” 15° 4° | Equipped with 

Laboratory T-25 3 25 XK {POT 8 15” +H hed | athe 550-4000 ke. 
Palo Alto, Cal. T-50 3 40 x| x1 x] & | 1946” | 22” 1444” | } manually tuned re- 

T-50 6 50 XK | IO 19144” | 22” 144%” ceiver or with pre- 
tuned receiver 

Harvey-Wells MR-1 1 5 x 8” 64%" | 8" Completely port- 

Communications, Inc. able 
Southbridge, Mass. 

MR-10 4 10 KEE Me 1034” | 1934” | 8%" Manually tuned 3- 
band receiver 

MR-25 6 25 x| xX x Par: 164" | 114" Crystal-controlled 
receiver 

Gray Radio Company G-1 1 5 x 11%” | 754" | 5M" 

730 Okeechobee Rd. G-3 ee: 15 x |X OE ie 5 9” 534” 

West Palm Beach, M-33 5 30 x| xX] &X 1054” | 1444” | 214%" 

Florida M-53 10 75 x| xX] &X 1914” | 20” 13%" 
G-7 10 300 x i 22" 15” 

Western Electric Co. 227B 4 12 x | X 9146” | 18%" | 101%” Manual or crystal- 
Marine Radio controlled. Radio 
Telephone Dept. d.f. attachment 
195 Broadway, 226D 10 30 x1 x!) & | 144" | 15%" | 10%” Crystal-controlled 
New York City receiver 

224B 10 100 x| X | 36” 21” 10” Voice-controlled 
transmitter — se- 
lective ringer (lat- 
ter optional on all 
models) 
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MARINE RADIO RECEIVERS 
| Power Suppty VOLTAGES DIMENSIONS Num- 
MANUFACTURER MopDEL 2 res omdinol Self- peg SpeciAL FEATURES 
Contained | ® | 12 | 32 | 110 Height | Width | Depth | Tygxs 
Andrea Radio Corp. 6-G-63, and 538- 1,575 x A|N|D | X | 103%” | 135%” | 6%” 6 Portable 
48-20 48th Ave. 6-G-63A 2,000— 6,300 
Woodside, N. Y. 6,200-18,500 
Sea Pai Radio Co. Sea Pal 540- 1,600 4 A} N|D | X 944” | 12%" | 6” 6 Portable 
228 N. LaSalle St. Sportsman 2,000-— 3,000 
Chicago 
Sea Pal 190—- 410 x A| NID | X | 20%” | 12” x he 6 Portable receiver and di- 
Direction Finder 575- 1,600 rection finder 
Plug-in for external an- 
tenna and for earphones 
Sea Pal 113 x KA REO TBO 1 bbe 1 Tee 6 Combination receiver and 
Commercial 220- 540 direction finder 
(available May 535— 1,600 Earphone and loudspeaker 
20th) 1,200— 3,000 reception 
Zenith Radio Corp. 6-G-501M 540- 1,570 x A|N|ID | X | 934” | 15” - a 6 Moveable ““Wave magnet” 
6001 Dickens Ave. antenna — Portable 
Chicago ’ 
Jefferson-Travis Radio | 3-RF-TRI-ADD 200- 400 Receiver with optional 
Mfg. Corp. 500— 1,500 x| xX 5 direction finder loop as- 
380 Second Ave, 2,000— 3,000 sembly 
New York City 
The Hallicrafters Sky Traveler 542- 1,490 x AP KO 814” | 138%" 9 Portable 
2611 S. Indiana Ave. (S-29) 1,430— 4,350 Telescoping antenna 
Chicago 4,412-11,900 Plug-in for external an- 
11,260-30,500 tenna and for earphones 
Skyrider Marine 110- 410 x x | 84” | 18%" | 9%" 8 All parts specially pre- 
(S 22-R) 400- 1,500 pared for resistance to cor- 
1,700— 5,900 rosion and built for marine 
5,300-18,000 use 
Karns-White Corp. Soundview Ma- 540— 1,700 x 7H" | OY" | TRH" 4 Portable 
305 E. 63rd St. rine 400 2,000— 6,600 
New York City 
500 540- 1,700 ME x te” 1234” | 6%" 5 
2,000— 6,600 
700 540- 1,700 
2,000- 6,600 x|xI1x] xk | 9%" 118%" | 9%" 6 
: 5,500-17,500 
805 105- 345 < TK" | OY" | TH" 6 Special time signal receiver 
General Electric Co. LB-503 550- 1,750 x x X | 13” 13” 5” 5 A portable with recharge- 
Bridgeport, Conn. able batteries 
Pilot Radio Corp. T-186 535- 1,605 x me a bd 134%" | 634" 6 Portable with plug-in 
Long Island City, 5,330-18, 100 for external antenna 
New York T-187 535-— 1,605 x re | ad 138%" | 634" 6 
2,000-— 6,600 
MARINE RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 
Power Suppiy DIMENSIONS | Nn me 
RANGE| OTHER No. | speaker! Loop 
MANUFACTURER MopDEL In Ke.| Banps | Gelf- SpPEcIAL FEATURES 
or D.F.) CovERED| Con- | 6 |12/32|110\Height| Width| Depth| TUBEs 
Banp tained Yes| No| Yes| No 
The Hallicrafters S-30 220-540) 535-1340 Xx 2344" 11” 105%” 6 Optional| xX 
2611 Indiana Ave. 1200-3000 at addi- 
Chicago tional cost 
Cape Cod Instrument|Cape Cod 
Co. Navigator B= {275-325 No x 2144" | 114%" | 10%” 5 OK 
Hyannis, Mass. C  |275-325| No x 21144”) 1144”"| 10%” 5 = ie Dead beat magnetic 
compass within loop 
G_ {150-390} 550-1700) x 2144”"| 1144" | 10144” 7 Ket Dead beat magnetic 
1800-5500 compass within loop 
CE /275-325 No x 114%” | 104%” 5 Sa ee 4 Special extended loop 
for steel vessel 
The Sea Pal Radio Co.|Sea Pal 6-P-21 |190-410) 535-1600) x |A|N|D|x |20%”|12” (|7” 6 x X |Portable 
228 N. LaSalle St. Sea Pal ‘“Com-|220-540} 113 xX [XlXlxX]x | 204%” | 12144") 714” 6 x x Combination direc- 
Chicago mercial” (avail- 535-1600 tion finder and radio 
mad ‘vas May 1200-3000 receiver 
t ’ 
Fisher Research Junior Radio |135-330| No x 28” |10” |10” 4 x | X Balancing antenna 
Laboratory Pilot 
Palo Alto, Cal. and 
Grady Instrument Co.|Standard Radio|140—430| 430-5000 |X|] & | 2844""| 15” i 5 AK Balancing antenna 
Watertown, Mass. Pilot 
DeLuxe Radio |140-430) 430-5000 <1 X|X| X | 28346"115" =| 11” 5 p Cape. Balancing antenna 
Pilot Special visual 
‘ indicator 
Grady Instrument Co.|Grady Guardian| 250-325 No x 18” 119". 13” Se aK Demountable loop 
Watertown, Mass. 
Jefferson-Travis Radio|Tri-Add 200-400) 500-1500 X|X 5 Xx D4 Loop assembly as 
Mfg. Corp. 2000-3000 separate unit 
380 Second Ave. 
New York City 
Ansley Radio Corp. DF-1 275-325 No x v4 bide he ie beg 5 ae Re 
4377 Bronx Blvd. 
New York City | 
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~ CHAMPIONS 





Nothing can be more annoying or exasperating to a 
boat owner than an engine that is slow in responding to 
the throttle. More than likely the cause is a simple one 
that can be remedied by installing a new set of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs. 


Instant response to the throttle is a vital necessity for 
safety’s sake. Old, worn-out spark plugs, or spark plugs 
of inferior quality, cannot produce a spark effective 
enough to insure that instant response. But a new set of 
Champions will. 


Further than that, Champions will give better all 
round engine performance. The Sillment Seal—one of 
Champion’s many exclusive and patented features— 
permanently eliminates troublesome leakage common 
to ordinary spark plugs. Since leaky spark plugs over- 
heat, causing pre-ignition and rough, unresponsive 
engine operation, they spell the difference between 
poor and topnotch performance. 


It will pay you well to install a new set of Champion 
Spark Plugs in your marine engine today. In fact, you’ Il 
be amply repaid in gas saved and the better all ’round 
performance you receive. 





Install a new set of Champion 
Spark Plugs for extra dividends 
in boating pleasure 


USE TH E SPAR K PLUG CHAMPION S US Et 
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ACCESSORIES—EQUIPMENT—GADGETS 


A PORTABLE RADIO WITH RECHARGE- 
ABLE BATTERY 


Here’s the latest thing in portable radio 
receivers, General Electric’s new model LB- 


‘530, which operates on a rechargeable air- 


plane type storage battery, or on regular 110 
volt alternating current. The idea is that you 
can use it aboard your boat over the weekend 
(or probably for several weekends) drawing 
the current from the battery, and then take it 
home and plug it into any alternating current 





socket. There the battery is recharged swiftly 
and silently with or without the receiver being 
operated at the same time. 

The battery has a transparent case of plas- 
tic and contains only a spoonful of liquid. 
When necessary this supply may be renewed 
with ordinary tap water. Automatic indi- 
cators keep track of the condition of the 
charge. 

There are two antennas, one located in the 
lid of the set in such a manner that directional 
characteristics are eliminated. The other is 
one of the new “window” antennas fitted with 
rubber suction cups, and intended for use 
wherever steel construction acts as a shield 
for the receiver itself in its usual position. 

It covers only the broadcast band (550 to 
1750 Ke.) but has a five inch heavy duty 
Dynapower speaker, five working tubes, and a 
superheterodyne circuit with two IF stages. 
There are four switch positions: battery oper- 
ation, charging plus operation, charging only, 
and ‘‘off’’. A fully charged battery provides 
about 15 to 20 hours of operation. With the 
aid of a simple adapter any 6-volt circuit will 
supply the current necessary for recharging. 

The dimensions of this new portable re- 
ceiver are height 13”, width 13’, depth 5’. It 
weighs only 17 pounds. 


—=Ss= 
KENTUCKY MINT HEGIRA 


YACHTSMEN, whose memories of visits to 
Chesapeake Bay, the Kentucky Derby or 
other famous places south of the Mason- 
Dixon line include thoughts of the perfect mint 
juleps at the Gibson Island Club, etce., will be 
delighted to hear that one thousand authentic 
Blue Grass mint plants have recently de- 
parted from Kentucky — probably the largest 
hegira of aristocratic mint in history. Certain 
fortunate persons in the vicinity of New York 


have already received these pedigreed essen- 
tials for perfect juleps with the compliments 
of Four Roses whiskey. 

Yearning to have other connoisseurs enjoy 
the thrill of juleps so authentic that even the 
mint comes from the Blue Grass country, 
Frankfort Distilleries set a small army of men 
at work this spring harvesting mint plants 
along the banks of Kentucky’s stony brooks 
and springs. The demand is increasing, but the 
supply is limited. They are available for the 
asking, but in view of the obviously limited 
source of supply, a first-come-first-served 
policy is inevitable. Address your requests to 
Frankfort Distilleries, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Directions for planting the mint accompany 
the plants. A quiet brookside or some shady, 
moist spot is suggested. We have it on the best 
authority that a committee of seagoing julep 


fanciers is hard at work determining the best - 


method of taking the plants to sea. 
—S—= 
DECKMASTER: A SPONGE RUBBER MOP 


TuIs one is something new in a mop. We’ve 
had mops for years with and without various 
trick gadgets for wringing them out, but ex- 
cept for a few very fancy arrangements made 
of strips of chamois, they have been pretty 
much the same thing, a rather dingy white to 
start with, and soon becoming a dirty gray. 

The Deckmaster utilizes sponge rubber and 
can be used either wet or dry. In any case the 





many crevices and natural suction of the rub- 
ber seek out and pick up dirt, ashes, lint and 
just about everything else too small or too fine 
for individual treatment. One of the nicest 
things about it is the squeezer or wringing de- 
vice with powerful leverage which permits the 
Deckmaster to be wrung out practically dry 
without touching your hands to the part that 
does the work. 

Though the sponge rubber unit is perfectly 
straight it is resilient enough to follow the 
camber of decks and house tops very easily. 
The narrow ends are just the thing to get un- 
der cleats and into nooks and corners that are 
hard to reach with ordinary cleaning equip- 
ment. 

It is available in either 10 inch or 16 inch 
widths and with either a one piece handle or 
easy stowing jointed handle. All metal parts 
are hot dip galvanized and the sponge rubber 
unit is easily replaceable. Armstrong and Gal- 
braith, Inc., of 623 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City are the distributors. 


COOLERETTE: A PORTABLE 
REFRIGERATOR 


Here’s one of the best gadgets we’ve seen 
yet for the fellow who doesn’t let the lack of a 
regularly installed refrigerator keep him from 
using his day sailer, runabout, or utility boat 
extensively; the fellow who, so far, has had 
nothing better than trailing his beer bottles 
and soda pop astern to keep them from getting 





too hot, and who puts the sandwiches, fruit, 
etc., away in a shady but sultry shelf or locker 
as a bit of protection from the sun. Food 
doesn’t keep very long that way, and when you 
open the beer, you’re lucky if half the bottle 
doesn’t fizz out all over the deck. 

Better days lie ahead, however, for those 
who would really prefer to eat a cool lunch on 
the hot days. For the Hodgman Rubber Com- 
pany has recently announced the Coolerette, 
a refrigerator which weighs only 2 pounds and 
can be carried around like a brief case. It is es- 
sentially three bags inside one another plus two 
accessory bags for holding ice cubes or dry ice. 
The outer bag is of heavy army duck heavily 
rubberized on the inside to make it thoroughly 
air-tight and waterproof. The inner bag is of 
strong rubberized sheeting with all needle 
holes fully cemented to make it tight. Between 
the inner and outer bag is another bag-like sec- 
tion of inch-thick insulating material. A tight 
zipper closure is provided at the top. 

The ice chamber consists of two smaller 
bags, one of special insulating felt, the other 
of double coated rubberized sheeting. A one 
pound slab of dry ice fits into the felt bag very 
nicely. This in turn is placed inside the rub- 
berized bag and the combination snaps into 
place in the center of the “refrigerator.” 
Dry ice is usually obtainable at a drug store, 
dairy or ice cream parlor. A pound costs about 
5 cents and the felt bag is ideal for transport- 
ing it. 

When ice cubes or cracked ice is used the felt 
bag takes a day off. Either dry ice or water ice 
will bring the temperature throughout the 
Coolerette down to somewhere between 40 and 
50 degrees F. With an outside temperature of 
70 to 76 degrees this inside temperature will be 
maintained for about 24 hours by dry ice and 
about 12 hours by water ice. The colors are 
royal blue and khaki and the size is 20’ long, 
14” high, and 6” wide at the bottom. Leading 
sporting goods stores and recreational de- 
partments are handling the Coolerette. The 
price is $6.00. 
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We'd like to let you in on a secret 


Hatthews “50” Standard—one of the smartest small yachts afloat, sleeps 7 to 9, three toilets, crew quarters. 


OST PEOPLE think you 
have to pay a premium 

for traditional Matthews 
quality such as you'll find 
in the big husky “Fifty.” 


Such exclusive features as 
double oak frames through- 
out the hull — copper and 
brass fastenings — heavy 
Philippine Mahogany plank- 
ing—all inside timbers coated 
with red lead—extra heavy 
deck canvas — “Dualock” 
fuel and ignition switch — 


-special extra heavy 


Matthews hardware and fit- 
tings — Paratex rubber in 
seats and mattresses—Monel 
screens-tin-lined copper fuel 
and water tanks—big power- 
ful rubber mounted twin 
engines—hot water—shower 
— pressure water system — 
self draining canopy — all 
these and more features 
obviously cost more than 
average equipment. 


Yet—and here’s the point— 


check the stock cruiser 
market over and you'll find 
the Matthews “50” priced 
away below anything in its 
size or class. 


Get the complete specifications 
and latest price list today and 
you'll know why so many “50's” 
have been christened recently. 


Troe MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAYSIDE e PORT CLINTON, OHIO 





MATTHEWS 
*% 34° 538" > 46’° 50° xe 
STOCK CRUISER’S 











DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


‘Wherever you cruise...you'll find a Matthews’ 
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Beas anything but fun when 
you're keel-hauled mid season 
by trouble with propeller shaft bear- 
ings. It’s particularly irritating after 
you've spent time and money mak- 
ing your boat shipshape. 

Bearing trouble shows up first as 
a little less of the old-time smooth- 
ness...a little sluggishness get- 
ting up to speed .. . a falling-off of 
pep and power. 

Gradually, the mischief gets worse. 
Soon it’s not just less smoothness, 
it’s downright roughness. Stern vibra- 
tion sets in, pep and power go glim- 
mering and—well, you just haul the 
boat out and put in a new bearing, 
that’s all. And while you’re spending 
money ashore you're missing fun 
afloat. 

But it needn't happen! You can 
stop this trouble by installing the 
best of all known materials for marine 
bearing service-soft 
rubber. 

Users report that 

Cutless Rubber 

Bearings outlast 

conventional 














types 5, 10—even 12!—to 1, also 


‘lengthening shaft life in proportion. 





WATER 
GROOVE 


SOFT 
RUBBER 


Water-lubricated, Cutless Bearings 
have lower coefficient of friction 
than any hard bearings. Though 
firm to resist deflection under 
many times the shaft weight, they 
are soft to cushion the shaft against 
vibration. Their softness also yields 
to sand and grit. Such destructive 
materials are simply pressed into 
the soft rubber, i into water 
grooves and washed away. That’s 
the secret of Cutless Bearings’ much 
longer life and the reason they 
save their cost many times over. 


It will pay you—in greater boat- 
ing pleasure and lower boating 
cost —to install Cutless Bearings. 
Why not do it now? You'll keep 
clear of bearing troubles 
this season and many more 
to come. 

Check your boat yard or 
write to 


LUCIAN Q. MorrFitTT, INC. 
Engineers & 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


SAND 


‘Goodrich Ciutless 


PROPELLER-SHAFT BEARINGS 
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Books for the Yachtsman 


QUEST 


By George Dibbern 


(W.W. Norton & Co., New York, $3.00) 


> This story by George Dibbern is pretty close to tops among narratives 
devoted to getting away from it all. Dibbern had more to get away from 
than most maritime vagabonds. And, it might be added, he got farther 
away and stayed away longer. In 1930 he was working in a German road 
gang, a relief laborer supporting his wife and three children on a pittance, 
He owned a run down 32-foot sloop, the Te Rapunga, and the conviction 
that there was more to life than the dull and spiritless assumption of 
domestic responsibility. With the aid of friends, including a middle-aged 
baroness who became for a time his patroness and passenger, he put out 
from Kiel on a world voyage. 

He is, at the present writing, still afloat. In the intervening decade he 
has become a veritable man without a country, flying his own flag and 
carrying a passport of his own manufacture announcing himself as “a 
citizen of the world and a friend of all peoples.’’ He carries passengers when 
they are to be had, delivers lectures, serenely accepts help when offered, 
and whittles away between times at his philosophy — which includes the 
belief that ‘‘if we are in harmony with life, life will keep us alive.” 

Dibbern’s account of his wanderings is often vivid and entertaining. 
There was never enough money for anything. After a year or so of Medi- 
terranean cruising, he got tired of maneuvering out of tight spots with a 
mainsail which was constantly tearing. He paused in St. Tropez and re- 
rigged the Te Rapunga as a ketch, erecting the main boom in the cockpit 
as a mizzenmast. An idyllic Atlantic crossing confirmed the usefulness of 
his new rig. He and the mate — they dropped the baroness, over her tear- 
ful protests, at Panama — endured almost incredible torments on the mid- 
summer passage to San Francisco, which lasted 101 days. 

That was the toughest leg of a voyage which has gone on ever since. 
Dibbern set sail from California for Honolulu, sailed from there to Samoa 
and on to New Zealand, which was his original goal. He took part in the 
Trans-Tasman Race. He was dined and feted as became a notable wan- 
derer. The mate got married and went to farming in Tasmania. But Dib- 
bern, who feels himself by now far more at home on the sea than he can 
ever be on land, is still cruising the South Pacific. 

“Quest” is written in a rather naive English, unmistakably and some- 
times appallingly sincere. It is only partly a yachting story, for Dibbern 
pauses to examine the roots of his beliefs, to justify the réle he has chosen 
for himself, to compare what he has observed of manners and morals in 
many quarters of the globe. M. W.. 


SOUTH SEA VAGABOND 
By J. W. Wray 
(Appleton-Century Co., New York, $2.50) 


> When he lost his job.in Auckland, the author decided to build a boat and 
go cruising. One trouble with this idea was that he had no money. Besides, 
he knew nothing of boatbuilding or of yacht design. Nevertheless, he whit- 
tled out a model and for three months he searched the beaches, looking for 
kauri logs. These he towed laboriously to a mill with a borrowed boat, 
paying for the sawing with pine logs which he also salvaged. 

His boat, built on the front lawn of his home, was a V-bottom 35-footer of 
12’ 10” beam. Construction was extremely rugged, the keel being hewn 
from a 12” by 12”, with other members in proportion. After work was 
started, operations had to be suspended while the young builder took a job 
to earn enough to buy fastenings, paint and other essentials. Rigging came 
from the wreck of a four-masted bark, swapped for flour and potatoes. 

The boat was named Ngataki, a Maori word meaning “abode of the elite,” 
and a Ngataki Club was formed of friends and helpers. The club helped to 
get her to the water, a task performed with considerable difficulty. The 
author remarks plaintively: ‘You learn infinitely more about boatbuild- 
ing, or about anything else, by trying it yourself than you will ever learn 
from books or from watching someone else do the work.”’ 

Afloat at last, the trial sail was made with thirty persons aboard. And 
then came cruising, six months of it, sometimes with friends on holiday, 
sometimes single-handed. The mast, cut in the woods of Great Barrier 
Island with the help of a picnic party of Maoris, proved too light so the 
wrecked bark’s fore lower topgallant yard was dressed down. 

Three chums were collected and serious cruising begun, out to Ata and 
Norfolk Island and elsewhere in the Pacific. Ngataki was entered in the 
Trans-Tasman race, which she won from Dibbern’s Te Rapunga. Latet 
came a cruise to Tahiti. Next, Wray took a job in an office in Auckland but 
soon threw this up and sailed for the Friendly Isles,-a vagabond of the se. 
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BY WAY OF CONTRAST 


(Continued from page 44) 


gentlemen aft but, aside from the pressing and brushing of clothes, nothing 
in the nature of the duties of a “gentleman’s gentleman” was ever re- 
quired or desired by my grandfather or anyone else on board. I am sure 
that my grandfather would never have knowingly invited to cruise with 
him any man who could not or would not put on his own clothes. For the 
ladies, the services of my grandmother’s personal maid, from whom she was 
never separated, were always available. This worthy and faithful woman 
had a stateroom aft and took her meals at a table in the lobby off the 
dining salon, in company with any visiting nursemaid, except on state 
occasions when these superior servants were, with the children, banished 
for the time being to the officers’ mess. 

The reception of the owner or a guest was a matter of prescribed ritual. 
Upon the approach of the launch, the chief steward would trundle down 
to the lower grating of the gangway, the captain would take his station 
inboard of the upper grating, and two sailors would rush up, unship a pair 
of extra long boathooks, and stand by to hold the launch securely along- 
side. Upon departure, a similar ceremony was carried out. The ritual was 
invariably performed even for the most insignificant members of the 
afterguard, such as myself. 

The launch, by the way, was manned always by a crew of three; a ship’s 
officer who “‘drove’’ and two sailors whose duty it was to handle lines and 
boathooks and to load baggage if there were any at the landing. 

The life led by this ship’s crew must have been a pleasant one, since 
from year to year the turnover was small. No doubt it had its attractions 
for seafaring men with families near whom they could remain a large part 
of each year or whom they could transfer for a season to the summer or 
winter base ports. No doubt the pay was good and the duties not onerous. 


ln aut her twenty years of life, this vessel has had only two captains, two 
chief stewards and two chief engineers, the first in each of the foregoing 
categories having been a number of years in the preceding yacht. Her 
first captain left her only to retire from the sea, his place being taken by 
the former chief mate. The original chief steward had the longest service 
record of all, as I have always understood that he was the entire crew of 
Grandpa’s very first boat. He was much beloved by all and his departure 
was considerably mourned. His successor in office has been with the yacht 
since about 1922, he having succeeded a former second steward whose 
departure was no doubt sped by his having on a certain occasion picked up 
from the dining room carpet a spoon he had dropped, replaced on his 
platter, and thereafter offered the dish to the then President of the United 
States. The last second steward joined about 1925 and, I believe, is still in 
service — at least he was when last I was aboard. And as for the cooks, I 
believe they were the same from first to last! The old chief engineer re- 
signed when the ‘“‘new-fangled”’ Diesels were put in and his place was taken 
by another veteran of the crew. 

In contrast to the above, no second mate remained more than a couple 
of seasons. Most of them probably left to take captain’s or first officer’s 
berths elsewhere. Only three of them stand out in my mind now, including 
the red-headed original one of 1920, a handsome black-moustached expert 
on the banjo who departed to go to the Corsair as first mate, and the last 
that I know anything of, a little fellow of Scandinavian extraction whom I 
once was so fortunate as to see pile into a gang of waterfront toughs who 
were, apparently in defiance of a duly announced prohibition, making use 
of the crew’s private swimming float moored alongshore. It was on this 
occasion that I came to realize precisely what is meant by a ‘“‘kick in the 
pants,’”’ although the recipient was innocent at the moment of such attire. 


As ror the men of the forecastle, I believe few of them were fixtures; at 
least, unfamiliar faces seemed to be common among them. A number of 
them, I believe, came and went periodically, including one incomparable 
model maker. During the maiden voyage of the yacht, this man began 
work on a scale model of her which, in the course of a number of years, 
during which he worked at it in his spare time with the meagerest assort- 
ment of tools (I think he used only three!) was completed. Grandpa bought 
it from him at a fine figure and installed it in a place of honor in his office. 
Upon a “return engagement,” this sailor began another model. Having 
had the previous experience, the second one turned out to be, when finished, 
even more accurate and complete than the first one, to say nothing of its 
tepresenting the ship in her more recent state. This model became, on the 
occasion of my twenty-first birthday, my own most cherished possession. 
It was complete even to such details as oars in the lifeboats, cushions in the 
launches, and flowers in the lounge windows. 

For seven years after the passing of her owner, the big yacht lay in 
obscure moorings, shrouded in canvas and aluminum paint but kept by 
her skeleton crew in perfect order within. Early last year her likeness ap- 


Factory. Address EVINRUDE MOTORS [@ 








With several 
models specially adapted 






for yachting service — and with the exceptionally wide 
selection of standard models —yachtsmen find “all the 
answers” in the Evinrude line. Lightest, most compact 
motors for shortest dinghies and smallest sail craft. 
Special reduction gear models for auxiliary service on 
heavier hulls. Special long-shaft models, and special 
brackets for mounting on high transoms. A choice of 
four superb 4-cylinder models for larger tenders and 
highest speeds ... including the sensational Zephyr 
... light as a “twin”... smooth as an “eight”. 

Write For Free Catalog — and special folder : 

on “Reduction Gear Motors”. Also for catalog 


of Elto motors, priced as low as $26.50, F. O. B. 









4767 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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ee 
THE iF GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 





“Weak” Days! 


Never too early to outfit for the runs to come. 
Edward vom Hofe rods, reels, accessories...our own 
proven salt-water gear...can put your tackle box 

in shape for anything that swims! 






NAVY BLUE DENIM JACKET— 
Bermuda model for fishing 
and sailing. Nicely fitted, 
$12.50. Trousers to match, $4. 


A&F BIG GAME LINEN LINE—Custom-made 
in 100 to 1500 yd. lengths. $1.55 to $55. 


’ A&F #15 WEAKFISH ROD. One of the best 
hand-made rods. 4% oz. tip. $27.50. 





SHIPMATE WATCH— 
Waterproof with radium 
dial and shatterproof crystal. 
15-jewel shockproof movement. 
Stainless steel case, $25. 


Send for our 1941 Tackle Book. 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th ST., NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
SFircH co. 


CHICAGO STORE: Von LENGERKE & A€ANTOINE 9 NORTH WABASH 

















YACHTING 


peared in the advertising pages of the yachting press and, shortly there- 
after, came word of her sale to an aviation concern proposing to make of 
her a floating hotel somewhere in the South Seas. How her scanty ac- 
commodations (which precluded her earlier charter or sale to any private 
party) will fit in with the “hotel’’ idea I do not know, although I dare say 
her purchasers knew what they were about. I am sure, though, that they 
will find her faithful and true after the way of good ships, because this one 
has always been as lucky as she is beautiful. She has never been aground 
nor in a collision. She has never lost a dollar’s worth of gear to the gods of 
wind, sea and fire. May she be loved and cherished as in bygone days! 
I do not think I shall ever see her again. 


-—fA= 
-e~ 


THREE YACHTS IN TIME OF NEED 


(Continued from page 53) 


More exactly, Yankee, her hull converted into cash and that cash donated 
by Lambert to the Spitfire Fund, will live to forge another link in the amity 
of America and England. Ten thousand dollars was the sum obtained for 
this half-a-million-dollar beauty, and that sum her owner has cabled to 
Lord Queenborough, Commodore of the Royal Thames Yacht Club, 
toward the purchase of a Spitfire or other plane to be used in the offensive 
against Germany. ‘‘ No Red Cross funds in this instance,’’ said her owner. 
Yankee was a fighter and in her metamorphosis she will remain a fighter. 


Bur Yankee played anything but a fighting réle in American-British 
yachting history. She was an ameliorator. At the close of the America’s 
Cup Defense of 1934 — the Rainbow-Endeavour controversy were a better 
name for it — the relations of Anglo-American yachtsmen were more 
strained than they had been since the days of Lord Dunraven. T. O. M. 
Sopwith and his afterguard and Harold S. Vanderbilt and the flag officers 
of the New York Yacht Club were hardly on speaking terms, each em- 
battled group feeling that the other had dropped miles below the standards 
of sportsmanship. 

Lambert bought Yankee, unsuccessful candidate for that defense of 
the Cup, and in 1935 took her to England. He accompanied her in Atlantic, 
and a hearty race the two yachts made of it. In England, Yankee raced 
eighteen times against Endeavour, admittedly the fastest Class J boat 
ever built up to that time. In the first race, Endeavour was dismasted and 
Yankee won. In the last race of the season, Yankee was dismasted and her 
competitors withdrew. All told, the winning score stood nine for Endeavour 
and eight for Yankee, and in that whole summer of hard racing around the 
English circuit not a protest flag was raised and not a hard or acrimonious 
word was spoken. 

In 1936, Sopwith challenged again for the America’s Cup and his chal- 
lenge was accepted for 1937. And if that wasn’t the happy result of Yankee’s 
mission to England, I’ll have to renew my faith in miracles. 


Wet, she was a grand boat. Frank Paine designed her and commanded 
her on her passage to England — the first visit of a comparable yacht since 
1894. Jack Parkinson was her mate and I made shift to navigate her, and 
we and her crew of Scandinavian-Americans, headed by “Sandpaper Gus” 
Olson, had the finest sail that ‘‘J’’ boat sailors ever had. We raced against 
Atlantic, commanded by Abraham Aasen, but with her owner and after- 
guard wielding a mean battery of sextants — and we raced. 

Atlantic won the blue ribbon of the seas in 1905 when, in the race for 
the Kaiser’s “gold’’ cup, she sailed from Sandy Hook to the Lizard in 12 
days, 4 hours. In 1928, under Lambert’s ownership, she raced from New 
York to Spain, losing to W. B. Bell’s schooner Elena by 20 hours. And then, 
in 1935, the famous three-masted schooner was out to retrieve her form and 
show the upstart “J’’ boat what a cruising vessel of tradition could do. 
So we raced. 

The three-master’s best day’s run was 296 miles and, as that was 24 
miles greater than Yankee, I would not be the one to underrate it. But it 
was short by 45 miles of Atlantic’s own untouched record of 341 made by 
Captain Charley Barr in the race of 1905. And, during the course of the 
afternoon of this day thirty years later, Atlantic hove to for repairs while 
the “fragile” “J’’ boat continued to bat out the miles. Five days later, 
Atlantic almost caught us up but bets were settled at the Lizard and Yankee 
made it in 16 days 15 hours from Boston Lightship, 15 hours ahead of her 
mother ship. 

Perhaps I may be forgiven in these reminders for dwelling on parts of the 
history of these two famous yachts that I know best. The other chapters 
are more generally known. Atlantic, designed by William Gardner for 
Wilson Marshall, was given to the Navy in the last World War, but served 
somewhat, tamely as a mother ship for sub-chasers of the York River de- 
tachment. She changed hands two or three times after Marshall’s death 
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OUTBOARD . AFHAT DUPLEX Js 
THE LUBRICANT FOR 
PERFORMANGE)AND ECONOMY." 





@ With the introduction of high-speed, high-power, 
light weight diesels, the subject of diesel lubrication has 
become a confusing one. But just as Duplex Marine 
Engine Oil, many years ago, first solved the lubrication 
problems of the first modern marine engines ...so does 
Duplex Diesel Engine Oil, today, offer the yachtsman the 
scientific solution to the lubrication of modern marine 
diesels. 

Chemical stability, as proved by exhaustive, impartial 
tests, is the secret of the outstanding performance of 
Duplex Diesel Engine Oil. Even under a diesel’s char- 
acteristically high concentration of heat on pistons and 
rings, it stubbornly resists chemical change and thus 
eliminates the normal tendency of most oils to form var- 
nish and sludge. In so doing, it opens the way to perfect 
lubrication in your boat with a corresponding reduction 
in operating and upkeep costs. Quaker State Oil Refining 
Corporation, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
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‘Duplex Marine Engine Oil 1s scientifically refined from pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil for service aflo. 
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... Says Mr. T. A. Canty — owner of 
the welded steel cruiser 
“FLEETWELD” 
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Mar ch 18 , 
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TAC/mae yipped with auxiliory ater 


e Read this letter from another satisfied owner of 
a Buda-Lanova Diesel powered boat — it offers proof 
of the quick starting, economy, and smooth, vibra- 

Na tionless power you get when you POWER AND RE- 
ag WITH BUDA ENGINES. Write for further 
etails. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


Commercial Avenue 


HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 


Diesel and Gasoline Engines 20 to 248 H.P. 
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Levick 
“Utilitie” is a 50-footer designed by Ford & Payne as a tender for ‘‘Vanitie” 


and was bought by Lambert from Cornelius Vanderbilt, in 1928. Each year 
since then, she had been in commission. A steam auxiliary, she was a leaf 
out of the past, and in every harbor which she graced on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the cynosure of all eyes. 

As I said, the old packet is in good hands. The Coast Guard will keep 
her up and she will imbue in the future protectors of our shore line that 
something which is the spontaneous gift only of a noble sailing vessel. And 
I venture to say that whatever ship of the air Yankee is converted into will 
also be in good hands. Her crew will know what Yankee represents — the 
generosity of her last owner, his love of fair play in the true American and 
British tradition, and his desire to be of help in implementing again the 
friendly accord of the two great nations. 


A ‘‘RIGHT SIZE’’ FOR OCEAN RACING 
(Continued from page 37) 


losing his sails, or possibly even a man, in a panic party if the squall really 
turns out to be a snorter. The skipper of the smaller yacht, on the other 
hand, may carry on until the last minute and maybe take a smell of the 
squall before he lowers away, because he knows his crowd can handle his 
smaller sails even after the puff hits. And, on the other end, when the blow 
begins to moderate just a shade and you think it’s about over, the skipper 
of the 40-footer will send up a sail and try it while the man with the heavier 
and less wieldy gear will wait a few minutes longer rather than risk losing 
a lot of time getting the stuff on her and having to take it in again. It 
doesn’t add up to hours, when you have competent skippers and crews in 
both vessels, but it adds up to enough minutes to have won and lost a lot of 
Bermuda and other ocean races. 

Of course, if the big fellow takes a chance and hangs on he may make a 
record passage, as did the Gloucester schooner Gertrude L. Thebaud on her 
famous run to Halifax in 1931. It breezed on suddenly the evening after she 
sailed and she dragged her full mainsail all night, kiting across the Gulf of 
Maine at fifteen knots or so with everything under water and the hull 
weaving like a basket. She beat the steamer and train to Halifax. But, if 
you pressed him, her acting skipper, the late Captain John Matheson, 
would admit that the reason he lugged that mainsail was that he was afraid 
of losing half of his crew of twenty-odd husky fishermen if they tried to get 
it in. And the sail was never worth a damn afterward, which probably 
cost Gloucester her chance at the Fisherman’s Trophy. 


[pura hypothetical question to Phil Rhodes as to whether, if there were 
no larger boats in the race, the 40-footers would still be outstanding or 
would a somewhat smaller boat show up better. His opinion is that the 
40-footers would still be the most consistent winners, since they would still 
hold all their advantages over smaller boats and would lose none of their 
ease of handling. 

This isn’t an attempt to persuade everybody to build ocean racers of the 
average dimensions indicated by our table. One of the most satisfying 
things in ocean racing is to find yourself the first boat over the finish line, 
and that’s the big boat’s privilege. No matter how well he comes out 02 
corrected time, the owner of the smaller craft will still find his bigger rivals 
at anchor and all snugged down and their crews waiting to give him a gentle 
razzing in the club bar when he fights his way into port. And then theres 
the frequently-demonstrated theory that the leading boats usually get the 
breaks —- though you ean find plenty of examples of the opposite. 

As for the owner of the really small boat, his turn to laugh comes when 
he runs along all day under a spinnaker in light going, side-by-side with 
much bigger craft, or when he pulls the big boys back over the horizon and 
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Devoe Yacht Finishes 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











’ | SAW THE AD... It said 
these finishes would stay 
white all season... sounded 
like the answer to a yachts- 
man’s prayer...certainly worth 
looking into. So I asked my 
chandler about them. 












MY CHANDLER SAID... 
“Skipper, there’s nothing like 
*em.They’Ildoeverything they 
say. The waterfront chatter 
about these Finishes would 
convince the saltiest old-timer 
that they’re winners.” 


er this 





THOSE FINISHES WENT 
ON-—smooth and fast, with- 
out a ripple. No fussing about 
the weather, either. Man, it 


81 


wasa thrill to see how my boat 
gleamed when she was ready 


to slide down the ways. 











YOU OUGHT TO 
SEE my boat. She’s 
as bright as the day 
she went overboard. 
And without the end- 
less scrubbing other 
finishes need! We 
have taken plenty of 
weather, too! 
Yes, sir, I’m sold. 
I'll be ’way ahead 
this year — with no 
time out or money 
spent for a mid-sea- 
son painting. 
Icouldn’t give any 
boat-lover a better 
steer than to recom- 
mend these— Devoe 
Yacht Finishes. 














THERE’S A DEVOE FINISH FOR EVERY SURFACE OF YOUR BOAT 
DEVOE YACHT WHITE—GLOSS, SEMI-GLOSS, AND FLAT e HONG KONG SPAR VARNISH ¢ DEVOE 


DECK AND TOPSIDE ENAMELS ¢ INTERIOR CABIN ENAMELS ¢ ENGINE ENAMELS ® BOTTOM PAINTS 


— ANTI-FOULING AND HARD RACING FINISHES 
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GREAT MOMENTS 
CALL FOR 


hs 


@ You would expect to 





choose the supreme Scotch 





to honor one of life’s great 
moments. But how about 
other occasions? Why be any 
the less particular? 
Remember, Haig & Haig 
is the only Scotch with a 
314-year-old record of sat- 
isfaction. And yet, despite 
this distinction, Haig & Haig 
makes no extra charge for 


its great name and fame. 


A eelts fine flavor 


has satisfied for 314 years 


PINCH BOTTLE 12 YEARS OLD © FIVE STAR 8 YEARS OLD 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY 86.8 PROOF » SOMERSETIMPORTERS, Ltd.,NEW YORK, CHICAGO,SAN FRANCISCO . 













YACHTING 


overhauls them while they buck the end of a foul tide in some spot like 
The Race. And his best laugh of all, of course, comes when the shipyards, 
sailmakers and others start dealing out their bills in the spring. 

I was a little afraid that my whole argument would be ruined by the 
outstanding record of Baruna in the past three years, but it isn’t. Most of 
Baruna’s winning races have been, like the ’38 Bermuda and the ’40 Mt, 


_ Desert races, made to order for the big fellows. And no less an authority 


than her designer, Olin Stephens, credits a lot of Baruna’s success to the 
fact that, compared to others of around her own size, Baruna has a some- 
what smaller and more easily-handled rig. 

So I’ll stick to my theory, and anybody desiring to shoot holes in it is 
hereby invited to start shooting. 


PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS OF OCEAN RACERS 








Yacht Over All Water Line Sail Area 
PRU Soe i it 55’ 8” 40’ 0” 1354 sq. ft. 
ME sialic oso cbs ok a dea ee 55’ 9” 40’ .0” 1308 “ & 
PI eres... se eedes hd 37’ 0” 1150 “ ¢ 
a en a os Stes 56’ 32” 40’ 0” 1450 “ «# 
hemes 53’ 0” 36’ 0” 1100 “ « 
PO ee ig rips sk vee Gates 50’ 0” 40’ 0” 14038 “ & 
I a g's ovis o's o orlore & 53’ 0” 38’ 9” 1820 “ @ 
MU FEE. SS ee Sot a cecm kann 53’ 9! ee hl 1406 “ 
Stormy Weather... . 26. ccc aes 53’ 11” 39’ 8” 1300 “ @ 
a eC cals oe Se 53’ 9” 87’ 11” 1493 “ «# 
WN ia sods veg s's ck wa ob Re 53’. 6” 37’ 9!’ 1442 “ & 
NE es oyun, agg accigcanen aerate S141" 39’ 11" 1401. “« # 
NN case ci k vss v dens sec 53’ 7” 38’ 9” 1385 “°% 

For Comparison 
WRB iss 6 haan so ba oe Be te Of 50’ 0” 2342 “= 
TO MIUEIB oo ogee 5 abe. Sa ute oe te Ba 31" 2650: “ & 
cud ou Cas tars b euecuie 58’ 5” 43’ 2” 1843 “ * 


Norte: Every vessel in passing through the water makes two systems of 
waves, one from the bow and one from the stern. The length of each wave 
depends on the speed of the ship. When the crest of a wave of the bow sys- 
tem coincides with the crest of one of the stern system, resistance increases; 
when a crest and a hollow coincide, resistance decreases. There are thus 
certain speed-length ratios at which resistance is unduly great and, there- 
fore, certain unfavorable lengths for certain speeds or, to put it another 
way, unfavorable speeds for certain lengths. 

Now look up the article by Professor K. 8. M. Davidson in the Decem- 
ber, 1940, issue of YacuTina, entitled “‘The Relation of Sizé to Speed,” 
and see how little difference in speed there is between a 50-footer anda 
40-footer in light winds, particularly before the wind. Eprror. 


YACHTING—FAMILY STYLE 


(Continued from page 50) 


crayons, so even on rainy days they never lacked amusement. One of their 
favorite pastimes was to whittle out boats and tow them behind on 4 
piece of marline. 

On a long cruise, or even over a week-end, we have found it a good idea 
to give each person on board a half-hour trick at the tiller. It breaks the 
monotony of a long sail and teaches even the greenhorns to read a chart 
and watch the weather. The girls, particularly, get a thrill out of steering 
and, before long, learn how to handle the boat pretty well. As each one 
we know gets to this stage, my husband and I say: “‘ Here’s another sailor’s 
wife in the making.”’ 

Naturally, all our youngsters can handle the boat. They began to take 
their tricks at the tiller when they were about six years old, with an older 
person alongside. They can reef and set light sails perfectly and nothing 
gives them more pleasure than to shift sails frequently. 


In att these years, we have been more united as a family than most others. 
All my husband’s time away from the office has been spent with the chil- 
dren, and each year we have gone on a two or three weeks’ cruise. Sometimes 
we take out for a sail men whose wives and children are all away for the 
summer. These men are lonely souls and envy us our summer all together. 
I always feel sorry for all the golf and sailing widows, who see their hus 
bands at breakfast and on pay day. If they only realized how much fun 
they were missing the boat business would be booming! 

I remember going up to the club one beautiful moonlight night, whenall 
the boats were out enjoying the warm weather and the gentle breeze. * 
the verandah were four sailors’ wives, playing bridge, while waiting for 
their husbands to come in. I thought to myself: “God pity the poor sailors 
wives who are left on shore on a night like this!” : 
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ALWAYS FAIR SAILING 


NEW KIND OF RADIO! 
You can play it all 
you please. No battery 
replacement worries! 


© 


No Other Portable Has Any of These Advantages! 


Model LB-530 — Operates on AC 
house current or on its own Re- 
chargeable Storage Battery. Built-in 
Beam-a-scope located in lid — away 
from metal chassis—for finer recep- 
tion. Additional Window Antenna 
provided. De Luxe Luggage Case 
finished in brown simulated leather. 
Complete with self-contained storage 
battery and battery charger. 


1. No battery replacement worries 


2. Has built-in non-spillable air- 
plane-type Willard storage bat- 
tery and battery charger 


3. Plays anywhere on its storage 
battery 


4, Self-charges while playing on 


AS house euveat Ask the General Electric radio dealer 


to show you the full line of G-E Port- 
ables. Prices — $16.95* to $39.95* 
*All prices subject to change without notice 
and may vary in different localities. See 


your G-E dealer. General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


5 


Charges on AC silently if desired 


6, Has provision for charging from 
auto battery 












YACHTING 
FISHING—WITH A CAMERA 


(Continued from page 52) 


point where there is no photo-finisher and you have to mail your film, 
arrange for a wire from the photo-finisher advising you how the expos- 
ures are working out. As soon as he sees the first batch, he can wire cor- 
rections which may save you many pictures. 


Moderate telephoto and wide-angle lenses come in handy for fishing pic- 
tures. The wide-angle is invaluable for pictures of angler action, gaffing 
and landing fish as it is often impossible to stand far enough from the 
subject to take in the entire scene. A telephoto will register many pictures, 
particularly fish jumps, which otherwise will be lost. Further, it allows 
close-ups of subjects aboard which, if taken with the normal lens, would 
require you to get right on top of the subject. Equipped with a wide-angle 
and a telephoto in addition to the standard lens on the camera, you can 
film everything from one spot while your fishing partner battles a fish. 


If you limit yourself to one filter, for a still camera I suggest a medium 
yellow. For a movie camera with color film, a haze filter is helpful. 


Proviven he has a fair understanding of his camera equipment, a keen 
angler can register as good fishing pictures as a crack photographer who 
knows little or nothing of fishing. When it comes to action subjects offshore, 
the angler has a far better idea of what, where and when to look for. For 
example, he is better able to judge where a fish may jump and how far away 
it probably will be just by watching the line and the reel. 


Note: The writer will be glad to give personal attention to all inquiries 
from readers relative to fishing information concerning boats, tackle, 
places, seasons, methods or any other phases of the sport. Address: Lansdell 
Anderson, Silverton Ave., Little Silver, N. J. 


LIGHTNING PLAYS QUEER PRANKS 


(Continued from page 40) 


the ignition system of the engine was burnt out aboard an auxiliary, and 
so on for the few other cases I could locate. Old-timers recalled the lightning 
conductors which were commonly attached to their main rigging with the 
lower ends thrown over the side during electrical storms. They remembered 
masthead damage mostly but.a few tales were told of standing rigging 
flaming as the bolt ran down to the chain plates, making the water hiss and 
boil alongside. But how it jumped the length of the lanyards was not dis- 
closed. Even where halliards were recalled to have been dropped burning 
to the deck, fires which started seemed always to have been easily put out, 
either by the accompanying rain or the efforts of the crew. There were no 
reliable accounts of serious destruction. 


| next asked the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, in 
Washington, for its experience and as to the method in which sailing yachts 
especially could be best protected. The Bureau put the question to a staff 
of experts in an “Information Please’’ program at a dinner of the Cruising 
Club. The answers given were that the only safeguard against lightning to 
a yacht is to ground the rigging by some means, such as clipping lightning 
cables to it during a storm and trailing their ends in the water. Some owners 
reported purposely carrying their chain plates down the sides far enough 
to insure their being immersed at all times. The theory of either of these 
devices, as of a lightning rod, is to have a ready ground which will dissipate 
the electrical energy before the potential is built up to a dangerous point. 

The fact that lightning so seldom damages a vessel, even though no such 
precautions as these are taken, was thought probably due to the fact thata 
partial ground is effected by the topsides being wet down by rain or spray 
or the heel of the vessel under storm conditions attending the lightning. 

One of the largest marine insurance firms, in answering my letter, noted 
that during the experience of the writer over a period of twenty years there 
were but three cases of lightning striking a power boat (I supposed this to 
include cruisers as well as auxiliaries). The experiences of all three, except 
for details, were quite similar to those I had reported, both as to the nature 
and extent of the damage and freedom from personal injury. Striking of 
masts of sail boats appeared to be the common case, the discharge usually 
striking the mast and running down the rigging, sometimes damaging the 
hull. But no case of a person being seriously injured was known. 

It was also disclosed that, four years ago, the Motor Craft Committee of 
the National Fire Protection Association made a considerable study o 
possible recommendations for protection against lightning. The com 
mittee reported that it was obvious that extending the chain plates 0? 
mast, signal mast or funnel shrouds to the water line might afford some 
measure of protection. However, the volume of an electrical discharge * 
impossible to determine and such data as could be found were so contré- 
dictory that the committee was unwilling to offer any recommendations. 
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“LOOK BELOW 
THE HATCHES, TOO!” 


“Paint can cover a multitude of sins.” So wise boatmen 
look below the hatches before they buy — because a 
current survey of 600 cruiser owners proves seaworthy 
safety is first in importance to these old hands. Nailed 
planking looks as good in showrooms — but Richard- 
son’s husky cedar planks are kept shipshape with 
bronze screws. Spliced keels are cheaper — but every 
Richardson keel is sawed to shape from a single piece 


of finest white oak. Such refusal to compromise with 
quality has made the name Richardson a synonym for 
safe, seaworthy design for 30 years. When trim beauty, 
roomy comfort, and surprising economy are included 
as well — it’s no wonder the new 1941 Richardson 
cruisers are the choice of experienced boatmen every- 
where. Write today for catalog F-41, giving plans and 
specifications on 9 new standard models, in 26, 31, 33 
and 37 foot hulls. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC., 365 Sweeney Street, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 











THE MODERN DESIGN ROUND-BOTTOM HULL of the new 
Richardson 26 footer means a smooth, dry, non-pounding ride. 
Her spacious design even provides full head-room in galley and 
toilet. Sleeps 4. 





IN ANY WEATHER, you can rely on a Richardson to take you 
there and bring you back. This smart, seaworthy new 33 footer 
has sleeping accommodations for either 4 or 6, and is remark- 
ably economical to operate. 





SPARKMAN AND STEPHENS designed the graceful, sweeping 
hull of the new 37’ Flagship. Only modern production can 
bring you such a de luxe yacht at so moderate a price. 3 outstand- 
ing cabin plans. 
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TFUEL PUMP TROUBLE? 
I'LL GIVE YOU A TOW- 
MY STEWART-WARNER 
ELECTRIC FUEL PUMP 

NEVER LETS ME DOWN/ 








Pumps 15 gallons 
or more per hour 
on less than ONE 


ampere of current 


ALL BRASS—NO ROTATING PARTS! 


Here’s the answer to all your fuel supply troubles! The 
time-tested Stewart-Warner Electric Fuel Pump, Model 
110-M, gets fuel from tank to motor under pressure— 
regardless of temperature or storm conditions! 


It’s all-brass construction, proof against corrosion, 
and built to the famous Stewart-Warner precision 
standards—the same quality workmanship which has 
made Stewart-Warner instruments measure up to 
United States Navy requirements! 


Contact points are sealed in a hydrogen-filled tube— 
they can’t stick, pit, or burn! And because this pump 
acts without rotating parts, there is no piston, vo 
rotating motion to cause wear or deterioration. Capacity: 
15 gallons or more per hour, on less than one ampere 
of current! : 


Write for Latest Complete Marine Catalog! 


STEWART-WARNER 


ELECTRIC FUEL PUMPS 
INSTRUMENT PANELS 
ACCESSORIES 


1837 DIVERSEY PARKWAY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





















YACHTING 
UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 58) 


Virginia Capes and in to a finish off the time-honored haven of the Newly- 
weds — Old Point Comfort. It sounds like a good party. Neither of the 
clubs is wealthy and the prizes will be modestly valued. But the reception 
by the Hamptonians will be in the best tradition of top-notch Virginia hos- 
pitality. It’s an opportunity for owners of ocean racing boats to ask them- 
selves: “‘What do I race for, a big mug or a hell of a good time?” 

Incidentally, two courses are laid down for competitors in this Hampton 
race. The small class will sail direct (or as nearly direct as the Lord lets 
them) for Chesapeake Lightship, while the large class will proceed first to 
the Vineyard Lightship and round that before making for the Chesapeake, 
This will add 75 miles to their distance and should bring the fleet to the 
finish line pretty much at the same time. The laudable intention of the 
sponsors is that the owners and crews of small boats will be spared that lost 
and forgotten feeling experienced in previous long distance races. 


MEXICO FOR THE CRUISER 
AND FISHERMAN 


(Continued from page 30) 


sought for varieties of game fish in the Gulf of California. There are plenty 
of other varieties of fish to be taken, but these two are what the fisherman 
will travel the farthest to get. Both of these fish like warm water. Early in 
April, the vanguard of striped marlin enters the Gulf of California. They 
are taken off Mazatlan in numbers during April. By the latter part of the 
month, they have arrived off Guaymas. So May and June are the months 
when they appear in greatest quantity. There are hordes of them during 
those months. A favorite spot with them seems to be San Pedro Island, 
some twenty-five miles west of Guaymas and perhaps ten miles offshore. 
At least, that is‘where the fishing guides usually find them. 


To ative some idea of their number, there were 349 marlin taken by the 
boats from the Playa de Cortés during the 1940 season. The largest was 
weighed at 276 pounds. This is an average of nearly six a day for the season. 
Kip Farrington, who is well known to YacuT1Na’s readers, reported that, 
in 1939, his boat, with two fishing, had eleven marlin up, hooked nine and 
boated six in one day. On another occasion during the same season, they 
had thirteen up, hooked eleven but caught only three — a poor average, 
he admits. Another fisherman reports that several times he saw four or 
five fish at once within a space of five hundred square feet. This same man 
took nine marlin in three days, fishing with the regulation light marlin 
tackle, which is somewhat lighter than that used for broadbill. In May of 
last year, a Californian, William Pigg, took a 10314-pound sailfish and a 
20314-pound striped marlin on 3/6 tackle, said to be the largest ever caught 
at Guaymas on equipment of that weight, fishing from Captain Bob 
Garcia’s Celita. 

The sailfish follow the marlin up the Gulf and are most frequently taken 
during May, June and the early part of July. The record for the 1940 
season at Guaymas, fishing from the hotel, was 137 fish, the largest being 
154 pounds in weight. They sometimes run larger than this. 


Dunine the winter season, say from November or December to the end 
of March, before the marlin and sailfish appear, the most prized fish is the 
totuava, or giant sea bass. They are game fighters and run up to 175 or 
even 200 pounds in weight. Last year, 112 of these were taken off Guaymas, 
the largest weighing 166 pounds. That there were not as many taken as of 
the marlin and sailfish is probably because there were not as many fisher- 
men trying for them at that season as during May and June when the 
marlin are running. 

There are plenty of other varieties of fish to be taken in either winter oF 
summer. While I was there, between seasons, the largest fish brought in 
was a grouper weighing 98 pounds and a spotted rock bass that tipped the 
scales at 58. 

Not being a fisherman myself, I have often wondered why one would 
travel half around the world, without thought of time, to have a try at big 
game fish in foreign waters. After seeing ’em do it at Guaymas, I know. 
If I didn’t love cruising so much, I’d probably be a fisherman. Nowadays, 
one can, apparently, combine both sports. It would be hard to imagine 
fishing under more ideal conditions and with better equipment in a forelg® 
country than on the Gulf of California off Guaymas. The Hotel Playa de 
Cortés is a modern hotel, in Spanish style, built for the year round seill- 
tropical climate. In charge of a competent head boatman are fourtee? 
fishing boats, some 30-foot Elco sport fishermen and the others 25-f00t 
Chris-Craft, capable of speeds up to 18 or 20 miles per hour. 
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Behind a small breakwater opposite the hotel the fleet of 
Elco and Chris-Craft sport fishing boats finds a snug berth 
In charge of each boat are competent guides and boatmen (Mexican, 

but speaking ‘“‘fishing”’ English for the sportsman) who know the waters 
ity thoroughly. Charges are moderate — $2.00 to $4.00 per hour, or $20 to 
B4 $40 per day, including bait, ice (for beer) and all the conveniences. Fishing 
/ licenses are provided for four pesos (about 80 cents American) per month. 
rey Your real fisherman always uses his own tackle but for the casual fisherman 
the rods and tackle are aboard each boat. 
Yas, it’s fishing de luxe from the time you enter the patio of this most 
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a attractive hotel until you’ve landed your catch after the day afloat, taken 

a: a swim in the pool and repaired to the bar to have a “‘gam”’ over the day’s 

; fun. So why not try it, some of you Atlantic Coast fishermen? And, while 

youre there, take a few days off from fishing and get in a cruise up or down 

the the east coast of the Gulf of California. If you don’t agree with my conten- 

wie tion that it is the most interesting coast in North America, write me and 
tell me where there’s anything better. 
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why 


insurance 2 


A Marine Policy may cover your yacht against 
loss or damage by Fire, Theft, Stranding, Storm, 
Heavy Weather, Collision—including not only 
damage to your own boat but, up to the insured 
value of your vessel, your liability for collision 
damage to another boat as well. Insurance will 
provide coverage both during period of navi- 
gation and while laid up out of commission. 


By the addition of Protection and Indemnity 
Insurance, you may protect your legal liability 
for loss of life, personal injury, and property 
damage, including court costs and legal ex- 
penses, occasioned through the operation of 
your boat. 


Yacht Insurance is a sensible precaution 
against unforeseen hazards. It can set your 
mind at ease concerning financial penalties 
from loss or damage by collisions, fire, storms 
... from lawsuits. 

Specialists in Yacht Insurance, the Reputation of our Organization 


is based upon Worldwide Experience, Time-Tested 
Strength, and Liberal Settlement of Losses. 


fy MARINE OFFICE 
ke AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET - NEW YorRK 





CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CLEVELAND 


DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH sT. LOUIS STOCKTON SYRACUSE 























YACHTING 
FRESH WATER MAGIC 


(Continued from page 29) 


From Peterboro on, we had complete charts of the waterway but we 
hadn’t bothered to unwrap them because of the well marked and easily 
followed channel to Peterboro. We did have an inkling of possible difficulty 
since, at Rochester, we had been told by the skipper of a cruiser that 
“we had better have not only charts but a pilot to navigate Stony Lake.” 


Everyraine went much as before, after leaving Peterboro, until we got 
to Young’s Point where we started into Clear and Stony Lakes. We soon 
had the charts out and, as we progressed, became increasingly dependent 
on them. By evening, we were in Stony Lake. We had been told that there 
was a good place to tie up at Juniper Island — “straight ahead; you can’t 
miss it.’’ What our informant should have said was: ‘‘ You won’t be able 
to find it.’’ About two miles out of Young’s Point, we began sighting 
vicious looking boulders that seemed to be directly on our course. The 
chart showed them clearly but also indicated courses right beside or be- 
tween them. It was with a tingling of the spine that we ran the first few so 
close we could have leaped to them from the boat. Further along, our con- 
fusion grew for we seemed to see channel buoys on all sides. Examination 
of the chart showed these various channels also but ours, the main channel, 
was more heavily inked on the chart, so we started checking off the buoys 
as we passed them. Eventually, when it was close to sundown and we were 
getting slightly panicky at the thought of being caught after dark in these 
rock-infested waters, we came to a final impasse. An array of black and 
white buoys met our gaze and, to save us, we couldn’t figure out which two 
went together on which course. Knowing it would be fatal to go astray, 
we came to a stop. In a few minutes, fortunately, a small outboard came 
along and put us straight. 

We had another streak of good fortune that night, while attending a 
dance on Juniper Island. We met Mr. and Mrs. James McClellan who 
have turned one of the many beautiful, wooded islands of this section into 
a summer home. When we told them of our hair-raising experiences with 
the rocks and various channels that evening, they first added to our worry 
by saying that the channel ahead was far more hazardous and then 
volunteered to meet us and guide us through to Burleigh Falls. 


Turs stretch includes Hell’s Gap and a few other appropriately named 
spots where a stranger would be as apt to go wrong as right. We question 
whether any strange boat should attempt this particular stretch (it is 
only five or six miles) without a local pilot. With care, all the rest of 
the Waterway can be readily followed with charts. 

For the next two days, we cruised through what is one of the most 
beautiful and interesting waterways imaginable. Buckhorn Lake, Deer 
Lake, Bobcaygeon, Porters Cut, Fenelon Falls, Swift Rapids — all are 
thrilling names. It is in this section that two marine railways, one at Swift 
Rapids and the other at Big Chute, transport boats overland. Unbelievable 
as it seems, too, all of this willing service and friendly assistance is given 
without cost. Truly, the boat owner is favored on this scenic cruise. 

We left Juniper Island Dock, in Stony Lake, on Sunday morning and 
were escorted by the McClellans to Burleigh Falls. We doubted that all 
the locks would be in operation on Sunday but met no difficulty on that 
score until we arrived at the bridge beyond Balsam Lake. Repeated whistle 
signals finally brought the bridge tender down from his home a quarter-mile 
away and he, graciously but firmly, told us that it was against the law to 
open the bridge before 5:00 a.m. on Monday. We were somewhat put out 
at first but, as it was 6:45 p.m. and we had a good day’s travel behind us, we 
decided to make the most of it and tied up to the bridge abutments for the 
night. Later, the bridge tender and his wife brought us down a bouquet of 
flowers and we chatted with them till dusk. 

The boatman learns a great deal on this portion of the waterway from 
Stony Lake to Port Severn that he probably would not get from any other 
cruise. We learned, for example, to navigate from the charts by setting the 
points of a pair of dividers on each pair of stakes as we came abreast, and 
in this way kept a constant “fix.’’ More than once we found this procedure 
invaluable in selecting the right channel in particularly difficult spots. 
There is excitement in navigating these waters, with their hazards of 
submerged shoals and rocks, in holding ‘councils of war” at crucial points, 
trusting in judgment and having that judgment confirmed. Yet I’m sure 
we were far from “exceptional” in either our experience, judgment oF 
intelligence. Any yachtsman of moderately varied experience would have 
no trouble but I do feel that the thrill of the cruise is greatly enhanced by 
the demands it makes on skill, common sense and navigating ability. 

I think one of the most beautiful spots in the canal is Porters Cut— 
beautiful because of its forests, sheer rock formation and wildness. One 
would be not the least surprised to see the antlers of a bull moose swimmihg 
the stream or a black bear shuffle back into the forest. That night we al- 
chored in a tiny bay off Porters Cut. Moving in cautiously, for no depths 
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FULL SAIL in a spanking breeze. Lines taut 
and t-i-g-h-t-e-n-i-n-g. 


Let ’er blow! You’re fitted out from pennant to 
mast step, stem to stern, with rope that'll hold 
fast in all winds. 


Are you sure? Are sheets and halyards safe for the 
whole season now? How about anchor rodes and 
mooring lines? How about deck and dock lines? 


“The Rope You Can Trust” is Plymouth—the 


“$0, BLOW 
YE WINDS, 


rope used by America’s Cup Defenders since 1851. 
Because—Plymouth makes specialized Manila 
ropes of great strength, fine appearance, flexibil- 
ity and long life—for all your needs. 


Have you received our booklet on “Useful Knots 
and How To Tie Them?” Mail the coupon today 


for your free copy. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Massachusetts 
Welland, Ontario 





PLYMOUTH 
THE Kope YOU CAN TRUST 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Massachusetts 


Please mail me a copy of “Useful Knots 


And How To Tie Them.” 


Name 
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..- ANY TIME 
.-» ANY WHERE 


Rugged, compact, quick starting — Briggs & Stratton 
INBOARD motors provide boat power in its most depend- 
able form. Equipped with an improved, perfected 
motor transmission these sturdy little motors have easy, 
positive fast control of forward, neutral and reverse. 
See your boat builder or dealer for full information on 
models AMG 134 HP; BMG 234 HP; ZMG 5 HP; — and 











the full line of Briggs & Stratton 4 cycle, air- 
cooled INBOARDS. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Dept. Y-5 es 76 tomes Wis. 
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: For SAFETY on 
wet, heeling decks 


ToP- SIDERS | 





i On every patented Sperry 
Top-Sider Safety Sole theré are 
octopus-like tentacles to grip heel- 
ing, slippery decks. Safe for bright- 
work, too—the only herringbone 
sole with no space between seg- 
ments to pick up sand and dirt. 
Top-Sider Oxfords, white or navy, 
4.50. Top-Sider elk hide moccasins, 
white or brown, 6.50. At leading 
stores. If you cannot obtain Top- 
Siders in your community, write 
direct. Ask for booklet B-1. 


SPERRY TOP-SIDER FOOTWEAR 


15 Main Street, Beacon Falls, Connecticut 
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The famous lift lock at Peterboro, where two water-filled 
steel boxes alternate in raising or lowering the boat 65 feet 


are shown on the charts and we were, of course, out of the channel, we 
finally dropped the hook. To our amazement, we paid out the last foot of 
our 125 feet of chain without getting bottom. Finally, finding the bay ap- 
parently bottomless, we nosed up to shore and made fast to a tree. 

Let me urge anyone making this cruise to provide tight screening of the 
cabin, for mosquitoes can be a menace. We had screens over all hatches and 
the deckhouse; by liberal squirting of the Flit gun, we were always mosquito 
free by time to turn in. 

We had that day crossed our first marine railway, one of the most novel 
experiences of the cruise. The boat was skillfully handled by two veterans 
who took as mueh interest in her welfare as if she had been their own. 
No skipper need feel the slightest qualm about the care his ship will be 
given on either of the marine railways in the Trent. He will also find them 
both operated by colorful, interesting men who appreciate a nip. 


Ax Port Severn, where the Severn River empties into Georgian Bay, 
we entered our last lock and tied up below to buy a few supplies in the town 
near by. Unfortunately, our charts, ordered at Peterboro, failed to arrive 
and, rather than wait for them, we decided to attempt the crossing to 
Tobermory with nothing but our general chart of Georgian Bay. Hardly 
had we gotten a good start out of Port Severn when we began to have 
misgivings. This is a tricky channel into Georgian Bay; it winds around 
shoals and rocks, sometimes almost doubling back on itself. Consequently, 
a detail chart of Georgian Bay is recommended. We finally reached the 
Bay proper and, still feeling extremely insecure, set a course for Midland 
in hope of securing a chart there. 

Midland affords a good harbor, with extensive shopping facilities. We 
arrived about 1:00 p.m., secured our chart, browsed around the town a bit 
making additional purchases and then, about 4:30 p.m., decided to shove 
off for Hope Island for the night. We had been told that we would find good 
anchorage in Sandy Cove, which provides protection from all directions 
except the south. Beckwith Island and Christian Island give a fairly satis- 
factory lee from that quarter. 

We spent a grand night at this anchorage. The water was crystal clear 
and we took the boat in to within a couple of hundred feet of shore and 
then rowed ashore in the dink. There is a fine sand swimming beach and, 
since the island is uninhabited, we had all the privacy one could wish. There 
were no mosquitoes and a fresh breeze sprang up after sundown which made 
it a perfect night for exploring the island. 

The following morning was beautiful, sunny and calm — perfect for 
crossing the Bay to Tobermory, a run close to 70 miles. We laid a course 
from Hope Island Light to Cabot Head Light, breakfasting under way. 


Brrore leaving, we decided to take a dip. Though it was still early, the 
day was delightfully warm. I went over the side first and I believe I have 
never touched water that chilled me to the bone as this did. No one had 
warned us that Georgian Bay water is probably colder than the ice water 
in most hotel rooms. When I came up, I was so paralyzed I couldn’t even 
warn the rest of the crew to stay out. One of them called down to ask how 
the water was and, to save me, I couldn’t get out an answer, so their as 
sumption was that it must be pretty good — and in they came. There was 
a mad scramble for the swimming ladder and some rather purplish looking 
individuals boarded it. We never took a swim after that without cautiously 
testing the water. 


It was one of those ideal cruising days when one is glad to be out of sight 
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Gives a smooth, hard racing bottom ai// the time... 
sure protection against fouling throughout the entire season. 
Interclub quality means real maintenance economy ...no wonder 
users of ““Interclub Racing Bronze”’ stay with it year after year. 


Interclub Racing Bronze comes conveniently ready-mixed. It 
is quick-drying so two coats may be applied in a single day. For 
convenience of small boat sailors Interclub is also packed in pints. 
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se There are International finishes for every marine use. . . each 
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specially designed for a specific purpose. You will be glad to 
use them all for each is the best of its kind. Write for your 


Color Card Folder, showing the complete International line. 
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International Paint Company. Inc. International Paints {Canada} Ltd. 


New York City San Francisco Montreal, Canada Vancouver, B. C. 
21 West Street 970 Tennessee St. 6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell Street 
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SUBSTANTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


We feel that this new Burger welded steel yacht il- 
> 4 lustrated under construction typifies our lifelong 


policy of ‘substantial construction.” 


By substantial 


construction we don’t necessarily mean the specify- 
* ing of overweight and oversize members, but rather 
the sound designing and careful workmanship to 
give each part and the whole, the needed strength. 
* Strong as they are, there’s nothing logy about a 


welded stee Burger yacht... 


they respond to the 


rudder and throttle with an alertness that belies 
* their feeling of solidity and seaworthiness. Whether 
you choose a larger or smaller Burger standardized 
steel yacht than the new “62” shown, you'll have the 
oe satisfaction of a substantial and alive craft in which 
ta enjoy carefree cruising. 


SAIL AND POWER: 


* BURGER BOAT CO>* Manttrowoc Wis * 





STEEL AND WOOD: STANDARDIZED AND CUSTOM 


Boat Buuders Since 1865... 






























sil TL C K | WATERFLEX CORDAGE 


The Utmost In Rope Value 








THOROUGHLY - 
WATER-RESISTING 





YACHTING 


of land. At 5:30 that evening, we rounded Cabot Head and entered Wing- 
field Basin where we decided to anchor for the night and run on to Tober- 
mory in the morning. As we pulled into the Basin, a large fish tug was 
making ready to leave, and we promptly decided on fish for supper. An 
exchange of shouts back and forth divulged the fact that they had just 
completed icing down the catch and were on their way to market them. 
With a boatload of fish a stone’s throw away, we were out of luck. We must 
have registered considerable disappointment, for we noticed a huddle tak- 
ing place between a couple of the men, one of whom disappeared below. 
When he appeared again he had a skillet in his hand with which he beckoned 
us alongside. The skillet contained several cooked trout, still hot, left over 
from their own supper. Somewhat apologetically, they offered them to us 
and we promptly transferred them from their skillet to ours. At the time, 
I recall thinking the fish probably wouldn’t be tastefully cooked but I have 
never eaten fish that tasted better. 

Anyone who has been to Georgian Bay by boat must know Tobermory. 
It was my first visit but I hope for many more. It is a natural harbor, 
perfectly landlocked, with a catwalk built along the sheer rock inner shore 
of the harbor with mooring rings properly spaced along it. There is almost 
a perpendicular drop to seemingly bottomless depths where the water 
meets the shore line which is of solid rock. 


Tue fishing in these waters makes them an Izaak Walton paradise. The 
scenery is fine, the water superb, if cold, for swimming, the temperature 
ideal for vacationing — in short, this is the yachtsman’s perfect rendezvous 
for a summer cruise. We spent close to three days there, delaying our start 
across Lake Huron for home until fresh winds became light, allowing Huron 
to flatten out, and were glad of the excuse to remain. 

By running until 3:00 a.m. the last night, we were able to make our home 
port exactly 20 days after leaving it. Over 1200 miles of water had passed 
under our keel; we had “locked through” some 60 odd times, been over 
two marine railways, through two hydraulic lift locks, and one floating 
bridge. We had crossed three of the Great Lakes and Georgian Bay. In 
summary, the cruise was one of the most interesting and varied that an 
adventurous yachtsman could hope to make. 


BOSTON YACHT CLUB ROUNDS 
OUT 75 YEARS 


(Continued from page 34) 


Mr. Herreshoff remained in the Boston Yacht Club for three years, 
resigning when he went back to Bristol in 1868, the year he left M.I.T. 
without a diploma to accept a position with the Corliss Engine Company. 
He rejoined the Boston in 1877 and, a few years later, was made an honor- 
ary member. Five years before, in recognition of his many valuable 
contributions to nautical science and yachting, the club had made Com- 
modore Forbes its first honorary member. 









Tue club’s first station was built at South Boston, on the south side of 
City Point, in 1874. It was a spacious building which narrowly escaped 





KINKING PREVENTED 
ROTTING RETARDED 





PERMANENTLY 
LUBRICATED 








NOT AFFECTED BY 
CLIMATIC CHANGES 





EASY TO HANDLE AND 
SPLICE — WET OR DRY 








LASTS LONGER 
— SERVES BETTER 








ALWAYS REMAINS 
FLEXIBLE 


COSTS NO MORE 














WHITLOCK CORDAGE CO. 
46 South Street, New York 




















Please send your booklet, 
“KNOTS THE SAILORS USE” 



























The flag officers of the Boston Yacht Club: Vice Commodore A. Devereaux Chester- 
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| ton, Commodore Donald W. Gardner and Rear Commodore Ralph A. Worden 
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NE anchor you can well afford to lose 
is sluggish, worn motor oil... 


It holds you back from smooth, enjoy- 
able engine performance . . . ties you down 
with unexpected expensive repairs. 


Why not start, the season with full-speed 
ahead .. . with fresh, clean Veedol, the 100% 
Pennsylvania Marine Oil? Then, you can 
signal “So Long”’ to clogged oil lines, fouled 
valves, and carbon-crusted pistons. 


Higher Heat-Resistance 


-Veedol Marine Oil provides the famed “Film 
of Protection” for all types of motor boat 





VEEDOL...THE 100% 


Haul Out that Other Anchor! 





engines ... Made by the world’s largest mar- 
keters of Pennsylvania lubricants . . . Made 
from Nature’s finest crude oil, Bradford- 
Pennsylvania. Acknowledged the world over 
as naturally higher in heat-resistance than 
any other crude. That’s why Veedol provides 
that extra lubricating protection so vital in 
continuous marine operation at high loads. 


Cruise with Veedol and you cruise with 
confidence and economy. Veedol Marine is 
now available in the handy Stowaway Kit at 
leading dealers in marine supplies. 


Made by Tide Water Associated Oil Company, makers 
of Veedol Motor Oils and Flying A Gasolines. 


TRY THIS 4-QUART STOWAWAY KIT 


Here’s the easy way to handle and stow motor 
oil aboard your boat. For safety’s sake, carry 
an extra supply of Veedol Marine. For sake 
of convenience, get it in this handy kit. 


PENNSYLVANIA MARINE OIL 











DISTRIBUTORS! There are a few selected territories still 
open on Veedol Marine Oil for high-grade distributors. 
Complete information on request. Address: 

Tide Water Associated Oil Company, Dept. Y5 

17 Battery Place, New York City 


Firm Name 





Business. 








Address. 




















She 
SMITH -PAINTED 
BOATS 
ARE OUTSTANDING 
IN ANY FLEET! 


Owners of sail and power craft every- 
_where specify Smith’s for outstand- 


MARINE FINISHES ing appearance and _ performance. 
EXCLUSIVELY 





FUME PROOF, SCRUB PROOF TOPSIDE WHITES and COLORS, 

REGULAR and HARD FINISH DECK PAINTS, EXTERIOR and 

INTERIOR VARNISHES and ENAMELS, HARD RACING and 
ANTI-FOULING BOTTOM PAINTS 


40 new Color Combinations—whites included— 


correctly keyed for bottoms, topsides, decks and 
superstructures. 


* * * * 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


11 East 36th Street New York City 
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The Herreshoff sloop ‘Violet’ in 
whose cabin the campaign for found- 
ing the Boston Yacht Club was begun 


a 


EE 


being wrecked by an ice floe that carried away its underpinning the next 
winter. When City Point was extended out into Dorchester Bay, the club- 
house was moved to tidewater again and almost completely rebuilt. 

The unusual increase in the number of yacht clubs in or near Boston in 
the 80’s and 90’s had a debilitating effect on the senior organization and, 
by 1900, the Boston’s membership had sunk to a trifle more than a hundred. 


Revivat came with the absorption of the Burgess Yacht Club, of Marble- 
head, and the acquisition of a well-appointed station, followed the next 
year by an amalgamation with the Hull-Massachusetts, which not only 
inereased the club’s rolls to well over six hundred but also gave it stations 
at Hull, at Rowe’s Wharf in the city proper, and at Dorchester. The 
Dorchester and Hull stations were subsequently given up but that at 
Rowe’s Wharf-is in commission throughout the year and is the city’s 
principal rallying point for yachtsmen, especially in winter. It is at Rowe’s 
Wharf that the club holds its educational Dog Watch meetings that have 
proved beneficial as well as entertaining. The amalgamations necessitated 
new club colors, and thus the blue burgee was scrapped and the present 
white flag with its red and blue cross adopted. 

The club inaugurated its eighteenth commodore at the annual meeting 
in January, advancing Vice Commodore Donald W. Gardner to the blue 
flag, Rear Commodore A. Devereux Chesterton to the red and Ralph P. 
Worden to the white, the rest of the executive staff being: Secretary Blake 
H. Cooley, Treasurer Schuyler Dillon and Chairman of the Race Commit- 
tee Herbert A. MacInnis. Shifts in the flag officers of the Boston are made 
in accordance with a time honored ritual. The retiring commodore is given 
a special club burgee, while each of the new flag officers is given a flag as 
emblem of his office. 

With such a history and a membership that includes many of the leading 
yachtsmen in Massachusetts bay, Charles Francis Adams being the No. 2. 
man, the Boston Yacht Club contemplates the past with satisfaction and 
the future with complacence. 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


(Continued from page 22) 


lumber coastin’ too, for years to a lick, and I been mate to a square-rigger 
three v’yages to Liv’pool and back — yes sir! Three of ’em runnin’! I allus 
cal’lated for sure I’d laid eye on every kind of livin’ objec’ that ever dast 
show head atop o’ water — but by the Jumpin’ Judas! I never once see nor 
heard tell of no sich overgrowed, hell-fired appearin’ creetur as that one 
made out to be!”’ 


A Frew years after, the late English naturalist, Professor J. G. Wood, was 
in Boston for the purpose of delivering a course of Lowell Institute Lec- 
tures. Through a mutual friend he happened to hear of our experience and, 
expressing a wish to talk the matter over with me, a meeting was arranged. 
I found Professor Wood a zealous supporter of the theory, not of course 
that any one particular Sea Serpent exists, but that enormous monsters of 
species perhaps nearly extinct, still live in the sea, and from time to time 
undoubtedly have been observed. Land monsters of almost incredible size 
and shape are well known to have existed, and who shall say what like 
phenomenal organisms may not still frequent the ocean’s abysmal depth? 
That such creatures do exist was, in his view, a much more reasonable belief 
than that they do not. 

For years Professor Wood had collected data on what, it seemed, was 4 
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S. S. “Monterey” of the Matson Navigation Company. Her original 60-cell Exide Marine Battery was recently renewed with another Exide of the same size. 


A yacht, too, needs the dependability 
and safety of an Exide Marine Battery 


ITH as many as 700 passengers and 5000 tons of freight, S. S. “Mon- 
terey” plies between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Honolulu, Pago 
Pago, Suva, Auckland, Sydney, and Melbourne. A luxury ship in every 
detail, she is also exceedingly safe. Her essential electrical auxiliaries 


are assured of an unfailing supply of electric current by a 60-cell Exide 
Marine Battery. 


In this wise precaution, many owners of pleasure craft see eye to eye 
with steamship lines. Whether a vessel is large or small she needs a 
storage battery that remains dependable under every condition afloat. 
The dependability of Exides has become a marine tradition. 


No battery is more economical than an Exide. Its long life spreads its 
moderate first cost over a lengthy period. There are Exides for large and 
small boats, all built in accordance with recognized marine standards. 
See your marine dealer, or write us today. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


IRONCLAD 


MARINE BATTERIES 
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aa favorite subject, and he announced his intention of incorporating this ma- 
LIGHTWEIGHT terial in a future lecture or article. Then, producing a long printed list of ] 
IT’S ALWAY S uw“ , 5 < questions with blank spaces for answers, he asked me to fill them out, if f 
\“2 eo ae z convenient, with the assistance of my companions. A tracing from a coast f 
me chart showing the approximate locality, depth of water and, especially, the £ 
FAIR = f nature of the bottom, was also desirable, and from a trunk in his apartment I 
of I was at once furnished with a roll of tracing paper for the purpose. Evi- s 
Of dently, the Professor traveled well prepared for gathering informing facts ¢ 
ve in his line of study. / 
ae On my returning the questionnaire, etc., a short time later, Professor hi 
O¢ Wood was much struck by our insistent comparison of the creature to a I 
’ < kelp-grown ledge. He immediately began searching over a thick pile of h 
j = y papers, and at last selected one describing a huge monster seen off the south g 
’ ~Y coast of Ireland many years before. In this it was not only likened to an ex- 
j 4 A tensive ledge rising from the sea, but the whole account tallied with ours to ] 
; ny a remarkable degree. ( 
' Finally, it was Professor Wood’s decided opinion that we had been of a 
the favored few to obtain view of a practically unknown sea monster. Thus t] 
4 fortified and strengthened, our already firm conviction to this effect con- ¢ 
f tinued more proof than ever against attack, frontal or otherwise, by all h 
% manner of doubters and scoffers. v 
y GEORGE 8. Wasson 
g t] 
j Ww 
A CRUISE TO HAITI AND EASTERN CUBA W 
ce 
y f (Continued from page 57) eC 
4 h 
; cleaning or bottom repairs. This is a delightful anchorage for small boats N 
f and we spent the afternoon exploring the northern shore. ec 
Y When we got under way for Port au Prince next morning, we started SI 
g / G y under sail alone, with a fresh NE trade wind; after rounding Cape Foux, w 
, i N iy we got in doldrums in the lee of the mountains and started our engine. This A 
y A { L - Si ombagaeare pid p ry Q enabled us to run close to the bold coast 80 that we could inspect the primi- sl 
j ~ initia tala mien: dbctiaiaee | tes 4 | tive native dwellings which, Peterson said, looked like those on the east r 
7 blue with white .piping, lined pockets, fj African coast. Signal fires were also visible on the mountain tops. At 5:00 
/ zipper closings. Also comes in tan. $5.95. Jy p.m. we got a good breeze from the northeast and stopped the engine, lay- m 
; SOLD AT LORD & TAYLOR IN NEW YORK ing our course for Port au Prince. We were surprised to see land ahead, a B. 
i For name of nearest dealer and illustrative swatch folder write... Hie ‘ mountain chain 50 or 60 miles away. N 
a — = qrenbecaaibechdesadicrad pines vst artes hicswisid pal SOR, 3 We anchored off the long pier at Port au Prince at 11:00 a.m., Thursday, BX 
December 23rd, and were hospitably received by the American Port Cap- ro 
tain who thought I was Dr. Beebe, whom he had been told to expect. W 
Everyone who visits Haiti should see Christophe’s Citadel, but so much Ci 
has been written about it that I shall omit an account of it here. Ps 
L 0 0 K M AT f 4 If you are in Port au Prince, it is a long trip by water to Cap Haitien, the 
 f harbor nearest the Citadel, but an easy overnight run will bring you to as 
“ “ Gonaive where there is an excellent harbor and an automobile road over in 
BILGE . PROOF the mountains to Cap Haitien, a distance of about 75 miles, much of it me 
through country that is magnificent. Automobiles can be hired at Gonaive. it; 
B be A N S i We motored over in the morning, had lunch at Cap Haitien, climbed to . 
the Citadel in the afternoon and spent the night on top. Blankets and sleep- po 
Yachtsman’s FINE FOODS will solve your “meals ing equipment can be taken up by pack horse and may be borrowed from sa 
oat” vrobl > A dies Me iain the Gendarmerie at the foot of the mountain. Returning, we again lunched wl 
ey ee ee See we in Cap Haitien and were back aboard Alice in Gonaive by 4:00 p.m. ra 
with limited galley facilities. They keep indefi- When we got on board, we found a gentle sea breeze coming in from the ani 
nitely - stow anywhere. “BILGE-PROOF” MARKINGS southwest but a few minutes later I saw, several miles inland, what ap- Be 
permanently identify contents of every can. A peared to be a cloud of dust bearing down on us. Through the glasses, I 
wide selection of CHOICE DELICACIES that you'll be could see papers and rubbish swirling high in the air. Quick work got our ly 
heavy anchor on the bottom before the squall reached us. A few seconds ste 
proud to serve. Sold at POPULAR PRICES by yacht later, it struck with great force, blowing directly off the land. It was appar- wh 
clubs, marine service stations, grocers, or shipped ently the return of the trade wind which had been pushed back by the sea Ba 
direct, charges prepaid. Mail the coupon for free breeze coming in during the day. ste 
booklet “Delicious Meals Afloat’’. In the morning we were delayed by the Customs in getting a Bill of It. 
Health but finally got away for Santiago de Cuba at 9:10 a.m. The weather we 
was fine but with such a light breeze that we soon started the engine. We no 
followed the coast to White Horse Point where, at 5:15, we streamed the log 
y and took our departure for Cuba on a W by N course. At 2:00 a.m., we nig 
‘ie weG - sighted the mountains of Cuba; an hour later we were off the entrance to ab 
PROVISION CO., WESTFIELD, N. Y. Santiago and, at 4:30 p.m., at anchor in front of the yacht club. ne 
Please send me full information and After learning from the American consul that there were 5000 cases of ch: 
: prices on Yachteman’s Fine Foods. malaria and 250 cases of typhoid in Santiago, we wished to leave as soon as sto 
ieee Path Oe ; possible. We were obliged, however, to await the arrival of my daughter an 
“Kay” and my son, Tom, who joined us here to take the place o! Bart ane 
ADDRESS Schlesinger, who was obliged to leave us. A short day’s run from Santiago ent 
brought us to Guantanamo where we tied up at the U. 8S. Government pier wa 
% CITY I cient to fill our tanks with safe drinking water. Here we found friends anne - nay 
a de Ys naval officers and remained over for a day. On January 8th, we left @ rat 
vsaeomaaes eee eee zy, 8:00 a.m., bound east against the trade wind to go around Cape Maisi, Na 








| the northern coast of Cuba. 
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When we left Guantanamo, there was a light breeze drawing off the 
land but, by 10:00 a.m., we found we were in for a strong trade wind dead 
ahead, accompanied by big rollers and with a current of about one knot 
against us. I recalled what the natives of Crooked Island had told us, of 
anchoring during the day and sailing close to the shore at night with a land 
breeze on the north coast of Haiti. Why wouldn’t it work here? We could 
see mountains, or at least high land, in the interior. If a safe anchorage 
could be found, how much better than thrashing to windward all day long. 
The chart showed that we must be approaching the small harbor of Escon- 
dido. The narrow-and inconspicuous entrance opened up and, in thirty 
minutes, we were at anchor in a charming and completely landlocked 
harbor. Here we spent a restful day, occasionally watching the big crested 
seas rolling by outside the entrance. 


Tue interest in this anchorage is increased by reference to it in “Tom 
Cringle’s Log.’’ While it is not mentioned by name, yet the description is so 
accurate, when read in connection with the large scale harbor chart, that 
there seems little doubt that this is the harbor into which Tom Cringle was 
carried by the pirates after he was kidnapped in Jamaica, and from which 
he later made an exciting escape. It is as wild and deserted today as it 
was in the days of the pirates. 

At 5:00 p.m., while it was still light enough to see the reefs on each side of 
the entrance, we were under way again. On getting outside, we found the 
wind beginning to moderate and draw off the land so that, by the time it 
was dark, we were sailing parallel with the shore, with a fair wind which 
continued all night long. Next morning we were abreast of Cape Maisi and 
continued out into the Windward Passage until, at 10:10 a.m., the wind 
hauled back into the east when we tacked and easily weathered the cape. 
Now we were able to start sheets and make a quick run along the north 
coast of Cuba to Port Mata, where we anchored at 1:00 p.m. This is a 
small port used for shipment of bananas, a truly tropical harbor, with lux- 
uriant foliage on mountains coming down almost to the water’s edge. 
As we anchored, a heavily laden pack train of mules or horses walking 
slowly along a path just back of the beach gave indication that no carriage 
road or, much less, railroad reaches this port. 

With well protected harbors every few miles, the north coast of Cuba 
makes a delightful cruising ground. Those at which we stopped were 
Baracoa, Port Taco, Nipe Bay, Banes Bay, Port Sama, Port Padre and 
Nuevitas. All of these ports and many others have large scale charts. At 
Port Taco, there is no settlement but fresh water may be obtained by 
rowing about a mile up a small fresh water stream and dipping up the 
water. Supplies may be obtained at Baracoa, and from the United Fruit 
Co. at Preston, in Nipe Bay (where there is an excellent hospital), at Port 
Padre and at Nuevitas. 

When we arrived off the long winding entrance of Banes Bay, we found 
a strong tide running out. And, worse yet, there was a pilot boat lying right 
in the middle of the channel. We knew that, if the pilot got aboard, it 
meant a substantial fee which I was determined not to pay if I could avoid 
it; yet I did not want to anger or insult the pilots. I instructed the crew to 
sit on our starboard side and neither look at the pilots nor answer any re- 
marks. I then headed straight for them and passed close to them on my 
port hand, keeping right on at full speed under power and sail without 
saying a word. They said a great many things but it was all in Spanish 
which we could not understand. With the large scale chart, I now began 
to work the back eddies to keep out of the current. They quickly hoisted all 
sail and followed, but without success as, by the time we got into Banes 
Bay, we had increased our lead to half a mile. 


Ix NUEVITAS, our time was getting short and, in spite of a heavy NE 
storm with rain and wind, we sailed almost to the entrance of this harbor 
where we anchored for a few hours so as not to reach the edge of the Great 
Bahama Bank until after daylight. At 3:00 a.m., we got under way with 
storm jib, two reefs rolled in the mainsail and two reefs tied in the mizzen. 
It was raining heavily and the tide with us made considerable tide rip until 
we got clear of the entrance. Here we found the wind more ahead and did 
not arrive at the edge of the banks until twelve o’clock. 

Because of coral heads showing on the chart, we did not like to sail all 
night and, at 8:00 p.m., we anchored in seven fathoms. The wind blew 
about 20 miles per hour so we veered 40 fathoms of chain but the boat 
occasionally snubbed badly on the chain. We therefore slid down on the 
chain a weight of about 150 pounds, holding it at 15 fathoms, which 
stopped the snubbing. We set the anchor light and all hands turned in 
and had a good night’s sleep. Next morning we were under way at daylight 
and then began a series of observations by means of which we located and 
entered Blossom Channel about noon. This took us into the very deep 
water of the Tongue of the Ocean. Our success was due to Cluett’s skillful 
navigation, combined with his wonderful chronometer which preserved its 
tate to within a second. The next morning, at 10:25, we anchored in 
Nassau Harbor. 

THE END 
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IRE NE I owned by Nelson T. Niall of 

Atlanta, Ga. Built from plans by 
Wm. Atkins. Powered by Red by ‘Arrowhead” En- 
gine, 25-45 h.p., 4-eyl., 354’ x 414” bore and stroke. 
Length, 25’ tt beam, 7’ 8’ " with 16’ x 14” propeller; 
speed 17 m. oe @ 1600 r.p.m. After the Irene II was 
launched at deen: S. C., her owner took her down to 


St. Simons, Ga., driving the entire 200 miles on half- 
throttle and averaging 10 m.p.h. 


Redwing 


Aeee_ ENGINES 


ARROWHEAD —325 to 45 h.p. 


The ideal all-purpose power plant 
at an outstanding value! Modern in 
design, rugged, power aplenty at 
wanted practical speeds with low- 
cost operation. A speedy engine for 
runabouts and equally well 
suited for medium sized 
cruisers. With 2:1 reduction 
gear, excellent for craft up 
to 40 ft. Gasoline, 4-cyl., 

bore 354”, stroke 414’, 186 
cu. in., weight: iron base, 


595 Ibs. 






HIAWATHA 
52 to 85 hp. 


Every modern feature 
of design! Speedier — 
with power aplenty, to 
drive substantial run- 
abouts at 25-35 m.p.h.; 
right for cruisers and 
heavier boats. Smoother, 
and quieter too. Built-in 
reduction gear availa- 
ble. Gasoline; 6-cyl.; bore 334”, stroke 414’’; 282 cu. in.; weight: grey iron 
base, 990 lbs., aluminum base type, 875 lbs. 7 bigger- value buy! 


20 DIFFERENT GASOLINE MODELS — 4 to 125 h.p. 
Also Red Wing Waukesha—Hesselman Spark Diesels — 35 to 200 h.p. 
Get the Latest Red Wing Catalog 


ee ee Verrier, Eddy Co., 201 E. 12th, New York 8 

W. H. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston a W.E. 
Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., Philadelphia 8 Willard Tull, 
434 E. Pratt St., Baltimore. 
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One of the famous MOVADO 
Waterproof wristwatches. | 
Made in stainless steel, stain- 
less steel and gold, 14-K gold. 
Watertight, airtight. Junior 
sizes for women. Moderately © 
priced. a oe 


165 FIRST PRIZES AND GRAND AWARDS ... SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING JEWELERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Copr. 1941, Movado Watch Agency, Inc., 610 Fifth fave., N.Y. 36 Toronto St., Toronto, Can. 











COASTWISE CRUISER 
36’ 5” x 26’ x 99” x 5’ 3” 

The best performing one-design racing-cruising class in the 

country. Ready for immediate delivery at the same price. $5950 

Also 


THE BARNACLE — A handsome newcomer to the Alden 
fleet, 34’ x 93’ 5” x 8’ 6” x 5’ 4””. 4-cylinder Alden Special 
Corey Wr tc Used Tl oP Lee 4850 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 State St., Boston in New York, 545 Fifth Ave. 
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News from Yachting Centers 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> With conditions ideal for Lakeland’s fast course, its annual regatta 
finished the Florida racing season with several new records. Frank Alder- 
man, of Fort Myers, set a record of 44.117 m.p.h. in the Class D inboard 
runabouts, and Franklin Foulke, of Baltimore, a mark of 43.604 m.p.h, 
for the Class C runabouts. Among the outboards, Thom Cooper, of Kansas 
City, made 46.560 m.p.h. in Class A, while Worth Boggeman, Fort Worth, 
raised the Class B record to 52.724 m.p.h. Hugh Gingras’ Gray Goose IV, 
from Rockledge, took both heats of the 225 hydroplane event, followed by 
Jack O’Mara, of New York, and Jack Cooper, of Kansas City. Ken McKen- 
zie, New Haven, completed a clean sweep for the winter in the 91-cubic- 
inch hydroplanes. Charles Walpole, Sarasota, took first and J. W. Alligood, 
Miami, second in the family outboard runabouts. Other outboard winners 
were: Fred Jacoby, Jr., in Classes B and C; Ken McKenzie, Class F; and 
Mabry Edwards, outboard runabouts. Seven of Paul Prigg’s inboard runa- 
bouts, known as the Miami Flyer Class, came up for the regatta, George 
Pinder and Guy Marvin taking first and second. 


> The Florida championships of the Snipe Class, held by the Tampa 
Y. and C. C., resulted in a duel between Clearwater’s Don Cochrane and 
Miami’s Jack Wirt, with Cochrane winning for the third straight year. In 
the first day’s racing, in heavy going, Clearwater’s skippers took the first 
four places, with Cochrane third and Wirt fifth. The following day, with 
heavier weather, Cochrane and Wirt took first and second in both races, 
to finish in this position in the final standings. Ted Kamensky and Guy 
Roberts, both of Clearwater, took third and fourth. There were a number 
of capsizes but the Tampa Sea Scouts made quick rescues. 


> The following week-end, these 22 Snipes trailed over to Clearwater for 
the mid-winter series. Again heavy weather was experienced. Clewis 
Howell won final honors of the three races, his two seconds and a third 
giving the Tampa Y.C. the series when Don Cochrane withdrew from the 
last race after touching a mark. With two firsts in the bag and a lead of 
1000 feet, he brushed against the tip end of a flag with a shroud and with- 
drew immediately, forfeiting all points and finishing fifth. Guy Roberts 
was second and Jimmy Cochrane, also of Clearwater, third. A free for all 
race held during the regatta was taken by Allyn Stevens, of Orlando. J. A. 
Taylor did an able job as regatta chairman. 


> Skippers from across the state ran away with the spring regatta of the 
Miami Y.C. Don Cochrane took first and Bill Blood, also from Clearwater, 
second in the Snipes. Miami’s only consolation was when Jack Price de- 
feated the St. Petersburg champion Billy Letts in the Moth Class. The 
state Moth championship was later won by Aleta Van Sant, of the Big 
Bayou Y.C. Other winners were Charles Lalor, Jr., in the Crickets, Ray- 
mond Smith in the Development Class, and Jack Ott in the open class. 
The Interclass race was taken by Victor Cribb’s Cricket, with Cochrane’s 
Snipe second. 


p> A number of boats from the Lauderdale Club made a recent cruise t 
Key Largo, Commodore James E. Bartlett’s Martha, Dan Foster’s Louise | 
II, George R. Loehr’s Jaccaranda, Henry Parker’s Spitfire and Walter 
Zittel’s Buccaneer making up the fleet. The Lawrence Jennings have been 
cruising the Keys in their Timberdoodle, from Long Island Sound. Charles 
F. Adams’ Sanjan, from Boston, has just returned from Key West and 
other points in the Keys. The Matthew T. Mellons recently left Palm 
Beach in Gerda, for Havana and other Cuban points. The Cleveland Put- 
nams’ Mojo has been stopping at Cat Key. 


> Another recent Cat Key visitor, Hans Hinrichs, has loaned his yacht 
Alone to Michael Lerner to be used on an expedition for the American 
Museum of Natural History along the South American coast. Another ex- 
pedition in the interest of science is that being made by George Vanderbilt 
who left Florida for the Panama Canal and south Pacific Coast aboard his 
Pioneer. This venture is sponsored by the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Science. 


> Nine of the new Navy motor torpedo boats which have been basing 02 
Miami this season cruised the 160 miles to Key West in five hours, establish- 
ing a new record for the run. On the same day, the Key West papers re 
ferred to arace held exactly 25 years ago when Commodore Huston Wyeth’s 
express cruiser Boomerang defeated Carl Fisher’s Shadow and C 

Kotcher’s Bay End over the same course at a record speed of 23.1 mp. 
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Dulux Glear... 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KEEPS BRIGHT WORK RUGETry 


Tr you Ke bright work to reflect 
the sparkle of dancing waves in the 
morning sun... 


If you like that bright work to 
stay bright... 

Use DULUX Clear! 

DULUX Clear is a new kind of 
finish. It’s different because it’s made 
on the exclusive DULUX synthetic- 


resin formula. But more than that, 
DULUX Clear is so durable that one 


spring painting generally lasts all 
season long. It is resistant to chip- 
ping, scratching, hot sun and salt 
spray. It’s the finest finish you can 
give masts, spars and bright work. 


On new wood, some boat owners 
prefer to start the job with Du Pont 
Marine Clear Wood Primer . . . de- 
veloped especially for “‘trouble”’ 
spots .. . those new wood surfaces 
adjacent to butt joints. This product 











really seals and provides an excel- 
lent foundation for finish coats. 


Another Du Pont product you'll 
like is Du Pont Marine Spar Var- 
nish, which is exceptionally high 
build and high initial gloss. For full 
information about the complete line 
of DULUX Marine Finishes, see your 
Marine Supplies Dealer, or write to 
E.1.duPontde Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Div., Wilmington, Del. 
























































More Power to You, and More Beauty, 
with an A-E-CO Windlass like Verlaines 


O you want all the power you can pack 
into a windlass? An A-E-CO windlass 
gives it to you plus a distinctive style that 
improves the appearance of any deck. There's 
extra power and extra beauty in A-E-CO 
windlasses, steerers, winches, hoists and all 
A-E-CO yacht and power boat auxiliaries. 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 
AECO 


peck: MUTA ACLE ELT TID DULY 


Auxiliaries 
1 2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sure Jooting 
ou WET DECRS 





TypeC, No.1 A-E-CO Motorboat 
Electric Windlass aboard the 
Verlaine, designed by Furnans 
{ Yacht Agency, built by the 
Casey Boat Building Company. 

















When decks are wet and slippery — that’s 
when you'll be glad you chose Deckgrips 
for your yachting footwear. 

This real sailor's shoe features a special 
non-slip suction cup outsole. On a wet 
deck these suction cups grip like 
an Octopus, making your footing 
always safe ‘and secure. 

The built-in arch and heel cush- 
ion in Deckgrips assure you of 
proper fit and hours of foot 
comfort. 

This year make your motto 
“Safety and Comfort Afloat." 
Wear Deckgrips. 
ge Colors: Men's White, Light 

f Blue, Dark Blue; Women's White, Light Blue 

é If your local marine dealer cannot supply 
' you with Deckgrips, please write for 
additional information. 


¥rest® 





Manufactured by 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Beacon Falls, Connecticut 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “Bugeye Bill’’ 


> A reception in honor of Bill Labrot and his Stormy Weather for winning 
the Miami-Nassau Race turned, in the words of Commodore “Pete” 
Magruder, into a double-header at the Annapolis Y.C., late in March, 
as some 200 members and guests also paid their respects to Captain 
Howard Benson, skipper of Vamarie, who leaves the Naval Academy to 
take command of the battleship Washington. 

Skipper Labrot and two of his crew in the Nassau Race, John R. Sher- 
wood, Gibson Island Y.S. commodore, and Woody Rich, were given 
silver cups, while Captain Benson received a handsome brief case. Com- 
modore Magruder delivered another of his rousing orations, praising the 
contributions of both skippers to yachting on the Bay. The new com- 
mandant of the Academy, Rear Admiral Russell Willson, and numerous 
naval officers who have figured in Bay sailing, also were present. Motion 
pictures of the club’s 1940 regatta and flag raising ceremonies, as well as 
colored pictures taken by Commodore Sherwood during the Nassau Race, 
were shown. 


> Three boats of Flotilla No. 1 of the Coast Guard Auxiliary group on 
the Eastern Shore were back home from Florida waters last month. They 
were Walter Austin’s Capt. John Smith, John Todd’s My Fancy and 
Gordon Harris’ Washington ITI. 


> With another choice ocean racing fleet expected in these waters the 
latter part of next month — it’s the New London-to-Hampton ocean race 
sponsored by the Storm Trysail Club and the Hampton Y.C., if you haven’t 
heard — big-boat sailormen of the Bay are cooking up another long distance 
race, this one to be in the Bay. The ocean racers are not going to start 
for home without being invited, if not challenged, to additional competition 
on the Bay. This area hasn’t seen the deep water fleet since the New Lon- 
don-Annapolis event two years ago. 


> The Capital -Y.C., in Washington, last month took over one of the Dis- 
trict’s two newly-completed yacht basins which are considered the finest 
marinas in the East. Approximately 100 slips, affording berths for all sizes 
of pleasure craft, are in this particular basin. It is equipped with water and 
electric outlets, fire-fighting equipment, modern floodlighting and a large 
crane for launching small sailing craft. 


> John W. Brookfield, Jr., has been reélected president of the Old Domin- 
ion B.C. in Alexandria, Va., for a second term. Other officers are: John C. 
Edmonds, vice president; R. P. Nicholson, secretary-treasurer; Jack 
Franklin, captain; Henry K. Roach, first lieutenant; and Julian S. White- 
stone, second lieutenant. 


> The sale of two of the Bay’s best-known Six-Metres, John Sherwood’s 
Silroc and Miller Sherwood’s Indian Scout, marks the close, at least for this 
season, of metre class racing on the Bay. The “Eights,’’ it will be recalled, 
left the Chesapeake several years ago. While two Potapskut S.A. members, 
James M. Clifford and Elliot T. Sturgis, Jr., have purchased Si/roc, there 
remains only one other ‘“‘Six”’ in the Bay. 

Indian Scout was crated aboard the 8.8. Hanley in Baltimore last month, 
destined for Seattle, where her new owner, John L. Locke, will sail her. 
Miller Sherwood, meanwhile, has purchased a 36-foot Alden cutter from 
Ansonia, Conn., and will compete against his brother John in Class C 
cruising division. The latter owns the Bounty Gibson Girl. 


> The Annapolis Y.C. now has a membership of 400, which is some kind 
of record for Bay clubs. The clubhouse also is sporting a new ballroom. 


> Cruising classes of the Bay will open their season June Ist with the 
Swan Point-Love Point race, sponsored by Gibson Island Y.S. Small 
boat racing at the Island begins this month with the Comets holding 4 
spring series. Atherton Clark, new Gibson Island member, has purchased 
one of the Alden Explorers. 


> The 20-foot Class Yacht Racing Association, organized over a year ag0 
on the Bay, begins the sailing season with 28 round-bottom and nine chine- 
bottom boats. 


> Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. last month began its series of lectures on racig 
technique for Race Committee officials of the member clubs as another 
step toward its goal of race standardization. The plan was inaugura 
last year and proved so successful C.B.Y.R.A. officials decided to repeatit: 
Henry Baldwin and Robert Welsh are co-chairmen of the committee al- 
ranging the lectures. 


M. 
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n- le oe rigged their boats in prior years with Hazard“‘KORODLESS”’ 
(stainless steel) yacht rigging. For this year they need not re-rig. This year, 
: of all years, they do not have to tap the available supply of an essential 
. war material, 
2 * When you bought Hazard “KoropLEss” you bought 
the best. You bought it because it would resist corrosion; never requiring 
in- polishing or painting. You bought it because, being preformed, it would 
= last longer. You bought it because, being stainless steel, it was stronger— 
- and you could use lighter rigging. 
d's * Now that both industry and government demand 
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TA-PAT-CO LIFE PRESERVER 
BOAT CUSHIONS 


Box type and pillow type, Kapok filled in 
colorful substantial artificial leathers. Also ring 
buoys, surf riders, boat fenders, and special 
cushions to order. For the finest in Life-Save 
equipment, specify Ta-pat-co. Sold by 
sporting goods and marine stores. , 








Ta-pat-co 
SPORTSTER 
LIFE-SAVE VEST 


“Never Lets You Down” 


(Guaranteed to comply with requirements 
U. S. Steamboat Inspection Department — 
for motor boats not carrying passengers for hire) 


Stand, sit, stoop, or squat — and still be 
comfortable in this Ta-pat-co Sportster Life- 
Save Vest. Patented construction of the waist 
and shoulders permits freedom of body action 
and prevents vest from pushing up around 
neck. Durable covering of closely woven 
cloth, filled with Private Estates Kapok — 
6 times more buoyant than cork — can’t leak, 
puncture, or bruise. For safety and comfort, 
wear a Ta-pat-co Sportster. 


CATALOG FREE! 


Write for catalog of the 
complete line of Ta-pat- 
co Life-Save 
Equipment. 










AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. Dent. vs cmeenisee 












SAFETY Dies in 


STORM SIGNAL’S OUT! 


ANCHOR 
p RAGS DANGER 


There’s real hurricane-safety with the Laughlin CQR Plow 
Anchor on the job. Tested holding power—3 times greater per 
pound than standard stocked anchors. The greater the strain 
the more it digs in. Whole anchor digs—no fouling as vessel 
ranges. Then it ploughs itself out when rode is up and down. 
Write for folder describing competitive tests 
and experiences of American yachtsmen. 
BOAT BUILDERS! There’s security and beauty in Laughlin 
fittings. Rugged, trouble free, carefully engineered. Send for 
catalog, free to dealers and yards, 25c to others. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 








THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO., Portland, Maine 
Marine Hardware Since 1866 


0 Send me free folder on Plow Anchor 
1 Send me new Marine Hardware Catalog T-4 
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SOUND WAVES 
By LEE SCUPPERS 


> While the New York Y.C. announced that nothing would be done 
about its 1941 racing schedule until it was ascertained how many club 
boats would be in commission, less pessimistic Long Island Sound or- 
ganizations went right ahead in March and April with their plans for the 
summer. 

The American Y.C. scheduled its annual Rye-to-New London overnight 
race for June 12th, despite a conflict with the Indian Harbor cruise, and 
then revealed that it would conduct an invitation cruise in August. There 
was nothing definite as to dates, itinerary and such, but you can rest 
assured that if New York omits its cruise, American will bob up with 
something far more elaborate than its usual three-day “feeder” to the 
N.Y.Y.C. event. 

Indian Harbor’s cruise will be a repeat of its 1940 venture, a three-day 
jaunt from Greenwich to Port Jefferson to Duck Island to New London 
just prior to the sweepswinging activities of the Harvards and the Yales on 
the Thames. The fleet will rendezvous in Indian Harbor on June 10th and 
head for Port Jeff the following morning. 


> The Storm Trysail Club is feeling more than somewhat pleased at the 
response to its quest for entries in the ocean race from New London to 
Hampton which the young New York group is sponsoring with the 
Hampton (Va.) Y.C. on June 21st. Even before the race circulars were in 
the mails, no less than sixteen tentative entries had been received, most of 
them from owners of relatively small cruising-racers. 

Early entries included a promise of at least four from the Off Soundings 
Club, a like number from the vicinage of Marblehead and the boats which 
finished one-two in the Cruising Club’s Class B polar expedition a year 
ago, Bob de Coppet’s sloop Coquette and Bob Moore’s cutter Perroquet. 


>» The Ben Bates Trophy, which Harlem put up a year ago in memory 
of its late No. 1 member, will be competed for by the Star boats sailing in 
the club’s Memorial Day Y.R.A. regatta. Last spring, the International 
One-Designs raced for the prize and Corny Shields won it with Aileen. 


p> At least two classes believe that the way to solve attendance problems 
in Y.R.A. regattas is to reduce rather than increase the percentage of 
races necessary for qualification. The Handicap Class has set a standard 
of 331% instead of 50 per cent of the Y.R.A. championship schedule for 
qualification. The ‘‘S’’ Class established 40 per cent as its minimum while 
the Internationals, the most consistently active class on the Sound last 
year, stuck to their 60 per cent requirement. 

The Handicap Class action is understandable as many of its members 
go in for overnight and long distance races which automatically keep them 
out of the Y.R.A. fixtures. The lower requirement should encourage them 
in both activities. But the “S” group, trying to build itself a position of 


‘prominence, seems to be going about it hind end foremost. The Y.R.A. 


schedule calls for 22 Saturday and holiday races. By sailing in only nine of 
these, a boat can qualify for the championship. This system would seem 
to encourage repeated absences, rather than discourage them. 


> The Huguenot Y.C. has elected the following officers for the coming 
season: Commodore, Hobart W. R. Wheeler; vice commodore, Walter 
S. Finlay, Jr.; rear commodore, George Sheppard; Treasurer, N. R. Lasher; 
Secretary, Edgar L. Kirby and fleet captain, Leroy H. Byam. 


p> At the annual meeting of the Week-Ender Class, Julius G. Forstmann 
was elected chairman, succeeding Phelps Barnum. James 8. Eyre was 
named secretary and Richard B. Mann the executive member. 


b> Rope Yarns. . . . Walter Wheeler, Jr., former Stamford commodore, 
has sold his Class Q sloop Cotton Blossom II to the Great Lakes and 
bought the Twelve-Metre Night Wind from W. Roy Manny, of Larchmont. 
. . . The Twelve-Metre Iris, once owned by Harry Maxwell, also has gone 
to the fresh water regions. . . . Walter S. Finlay, Jr., of Huguenot, is the 
newest member of the Handicap Class governing committee. +. ene 
Duys, one of Seawanhaka’s most promising young helmsmen, has bought 
Wings, an Atlantic Class knockabout, from H. A. Richards, Jr., of Stam- 
ford. . . . Signs of the times: Fred T. Bedford, who sailed Nyala, & 
Twelve-Metre, last summer, has just purchased an Atlantic, Windsong, 
from Harold P. Whitmore, of Greenwich. . . . Young Bob McCullough, 
who raced successfully with a cruising boat in one of the handicap classes 
last summer, has bought Felicity, one of the better Herreshoff “‘S”’ boats, 
and will try his hand in that fleet. . One of his neighbors, Phil Patton, 
likewise has joined the class with “Kandahar, a champion when Miss 
Dorothy McGee sailed her. . . . The Manhasset Bay Y.C. has planned 
two club cruises for the long Memorial Day and Fourth of July week-ends 
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Auxiliary yawl “ROSE”, 
built by Quincy Adams 





























at Yacht Yard, Quincy, Mass. 
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; sie WELDWOUD 
“4 sepeeaeee Plastic Resin 
a WATERPROOF GLUE 
of -. » the only time-tested 
em one -part resin adhesive. 
IDEAL for..MARINE USE, 
ng COLD WATER MIX, 
er COLD SETTING 
At Marine supply dealers 

sed and Hardware stores 
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. LYWOOD TION 
- UNITED . 

t. 
eo Executive Offices: 616 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
the 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MOLDED WELDWOOD BOATS with stress-free hulls of plastic 


plywood on display at boat-yards and showrooms throughout the country — 
round-bottom craft with all the characteristic advantages of WELDWOOD. 
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pAINt 
YARN? 


THE LARBOARD BOAT 
OF THE WHALER 2 Hi/JN 
NIAGARA WAS TOWED ogg 


$0 FAST BY A WHALE THAT IT YANKED 


THE BOAT RIGHT OUT OF HER COAT OF 
PETTIT PAINT AND THE OLD MAN 
THOUGHT THERE WERE TWO BOATS 
DOWN! THEY TOOK THAT COAT OF 
PAINT ON BOARD, NAILED IT ONTO THE 
BOAT AND SHE LASTED OUT THE VOYAGE! 


YOU CAN DO THINGS WITH PETTIT PAINTS / 
4 AND SEE WHAT { 

“PAINT ET WT SERVICE MEANS =| 
PETTIT PAINT COMPANY BELLEVILLE, N.J. { 























RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


C. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 




















EVERY TWIN-SCREW BOAT NEEDS 
SYNCHRO-MASTER! 
This Bulletin Tells Why »—> 


Synchro-Master not only automatically synchronizes twin 
engines, but provides the thrill and convenience of single- 
throttle control. Sold with a money-back guarantee that 
it will stop engine “beat” and excess vibration. Write 
Synchro-Master, Dept. B-5, Seneca Falls, N. Y., for your 
copy of new bulletin. 


**FLORENCE D III” ASK ANY SYNCHRO. 


25’ Synchro-Master equipped 


runabout owned by F. H. Dur- MASTER OWNER 


kee, Baltimore. e730 
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and is talking about running a “for-men-only”’ cruise in mid-June. . . , 
Edward L. Richards, who sailed the old Six-Metre Hawk so successfully 
in. the Handicap Class, has become chairman of the American Y.C. race 
committee. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


> It looks as if Narragansett Bay would have plenty of naval activities 
this year; how much they will curtail yachting can’t be told as yet. The 
Coast Guard has taken charge and has barred certain areas in close prox- 
imity to government reservations but, as the regulations haven’t been 
widely published, there may be some confusion at first as the yachts go 
overboard and their skippers begin week-end cruises. That will soon clear 
up, however, for as soon as the yachtsmen learn, not where they can go 
but where they can’t, they’ll keep out of the forbidden waters and it isn’t 
likely that many of them will have to be told twice. 

Lieut. George A. Knudson has been detached from command of the Coast 
Guard cutter Argo and appointed Captain of the Port at Newport with 
authority over Providence, Fall River up Mount Hope Bay, Bristol 
and New Bedford. Under the law, his authority is absolute but, having 
‘“‘gammed” with him at Newport, I’m willing to bet that he won’t make 
trouble for any yachtsman who shows a disposition to play the game ac- 
cording to the rules. 

As it stands at the time of writing, although I haven’t seen any official 
notices, you must keep at least 200 yards away from Rose and Gould 
Islands, and keep out of the torpedo range danger zone between Prudence 
and Hope Islands after 7:30 a.m. and until 4:00 p.m. It used to be 9:00 
a.m. but the Army Engineers want it closed that extra hour and a half and, 
with the added production of the tin fish at the Torpedo Station, there’s 
evidently good reason for their wanting it done. Until further notice, any- 
way, the zone will not be closed Saturdays, Sundays or legal holidays. 


> Four Winds, the 110’ power houseboat once owned by the late Samuel 
M. Nicholson, has changed hands again and the report is that she will 
be made a floating night club at Newport. She has been a night club be- 
fore but this phase was short lived and she’s been a sort of outcast since. 
She is at the Newport Shipyard for repairs but who owns her, where she is 
going to lay, and when she will open up for business is not known. 


> They have started dredging a 3000-foot basin at Quonset Point and a 
1000-foot channel leading from it around the north end of Conanicut 
Island, so the airplane carriers can get up to Quonset and lay alongside 
the wharf. Job is expected to take about five months. 


> Short Ends. . . . Funny thing happened at Perkins and Vaughan’s at 
Wickford one nice warm, sunny day (we did have one or. two). Man was 
cleaning up his boat for painting and set a gallon jug of something or other 
on top of his cabin. Sun struck the jug and focussed one of those light hot 
spots on the cabin roof and set fire to it. Boat was damaged about $1,000 
worth and the blaze spread to Commodore J. K. H. Nightingale’s ketch 
Whitecap, stored alongside, and burned her about $500 worth. . . . Doug 
Paton has sold his 54’ Great Lakes cruiser Genevieve II to Oscar Charpen- 
tier, of Providence. Genevieve IT got her top hamper well battered in the 
1938 hurricane and Doug didn’t get her in shape to go again until last fall. 
Now he’s so darned busy that he wouldn’t have time to use her, so he let 
her go to someone who would. . . . Bill Dyer sold John Lewis’s Fairform 
Flyer Sophie Page to J. W. Baker, of Minneapolis, and Doug Paton sold 
John Lewis a 25’ Chris-Craft so he’d have something to go fishing in this 
summer off Point Judith... . £ Archie Fain’s new 37’ Christ-Craft came 
from Algonac on a truck and the truck started back, headed for Minneap- 
olis, with Sophie Page. Coming east with Fain’s boat, the truck was held 
up by snow two or three times and the drivers got interviewed, had their 
pictures taken “for the papers” and told the world about it over the 
radio. . . . Bud Benson, former owner of the Gannet, has bought the 25' 
launch Gooseberry Island. She was the club launch when the Gooseberry 
Island Fishing Club was active. . . . Fred B. Halliday, formerly owner of 
Betsy Ann, has bought a new 31’ Richardson cruiser and named her Emma 
Lou. ... . Arnold Shaw has sold his auxiliary Friendship sloop Louise M. 
to Richard F. Lowney. . . . Joseph Copley, of Warwick, has bought the 
27’ raised deck Roamer from Andrew G. Morrow. . . . The Washington 
Park Y.C. is gradually being surrounded by a sea of mushy mud. The 
Engineers are dredging a channel to the new extension of the city what! 
and pumping what they take out of the river bottom over a sea wall that 
surrounds what was once the club anchorage. There’s one consolation 
when the fill is completed and settled, it’ll be a nice place for the members 
and their guests to pitch hoss-shoes. 
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vl NEW 63 FOOT AIRCRAFT RESCUE BOATS “PROVE OUT” AT 

: 51 MILE SPEEDS—WITH KERMATH ALL-MARINE POWER 
From the shipyards of Miami Shipbuilding Corporation of Miami, 

ida Florida, come these fleet, 63 foot sea-going Aircraft Rescue Boats. 

icut Designed by them for the roughest going, with plenty of maneuvera- 

a bility, these boats provide a rare combination of smooth, vibration- 
less operation coupled with exceptional speeds. The superb riding 

’sat performance and efficiency of these large craft point to a new “high” 

joo in the technical skill displayed in their development and construc- 

; hot tion. Significantly—the builders choose for power in each boat 

000 four 500 horsepower Sea-Raider V-12 Kermaths hooked up in 

a tandem with special V-drive gear boxes. They produce clocked 

-pel- speeds in excess of 51 miles per hour. The complete series of Ker- 

a the math gasoline and Diesel power plants is presented in an illus- 

im trated marine engine catalog. Available on request. 
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AIR-COOLED 


Because it is equipped with a 
moisture-proof, high tension mag- 
neto with impulse coupling mount- 
ed high and_ dry on the outside 
of the engine. 


A small single cylinder engine 
must have this feature to give 
every day satisfaction. 


Only the WISCONSIN inboard 
has this type of ignition. 


Write for Catalog M500C. 


Wisconsin Motor Corporation 


Metiot WAU K €E ECE Wes CON STON O 3.2A: 








You Need... 
You Can Have... A 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 























eae to buy and maintain — and there’s a Jefferson-Travis model that’s just right 
for your boat! Invaluable in emergencies — and convenient for “everyday” calls. Local and 
coastwise ranges, to suit your cruising requirements for two-way communication... . 


* SHIP TO SHORE * SHIP TO SHIP * SHIP TO COAST GUARD 


Write for illustrated leaflet and price list now. Also ask for in- 
formation on the TRI-ADD Marine Receiver and Direction Finder 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS RADIO MFG. CORP., 380 Second Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


















There is a PENN YAN boat de- 
signed especially for you. Whether 
you use a boat for the pleasure of 
boating itself or as an accessory to 
=" some other sport, PENN YAN has 
1 acraft ready to deliver to you that is 
tailor made for your particular use. 


‘can meet YOUR 
MOST EXACTING Keeds! 


A 32 page catalog showing INBOARDS, 
OUTBOARDS, ROWBOATS, CANOES, Fas 
DINGHIES, SAILBOATS and special boats 
for SPORTSMEN including the famous 
CAR TOP BOAT is yours for the asking. 


PENN YAN BOATS 


18th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> The annual race-around Santa Catalina Island for the Frank Shaw 
Trophy is an ‘in and outer’’ for the windjammer men, depending on wind 
and water conditions. This was one of the “in’’ years and twelve entries 
fetched away on the 67-mile boat-for-boat grind. Wes Smith sailed his 
Ten-Metre Sally into an early and healthy lead but wound up in a soft 
spot off the east end of the Island. He must have suffered that helpless 
feeling as the fleet profited by his misfortune, avoided the flat spot and 
sailed around him. It was touch and go down the offshore side and across 
channel to the finish, with Cece Vesy’s Ten-Metre Sirius in the lead. It 
turned into a movie scenario finish a quarter-mile from the line, when 
Walter Elliott’s Escapade, a California ‘‘32,” passed the leader to win by 
60 feet. Sally was third across, fifteen minutes behind the leaders, and the 
rest of the fleet finished in good time. The record was never in danger but 
no one seemed to mind as it takes a near gale to get close to record 
time. 


p> A new clubhouse is under construction for the Balboa Y.C. at Newport 
Harbor. The new site is almost directly across the channel from the old 
club on Balboa Island and will provide much needed room for expansion 
and parking facilities. Plans call for a spacious lounge, galley, Fisherman’s 
Cove, twenty dormitory rooms for members, a sun deck and quarters for 
the maintenance crew. A starting tower will overlook the pier and floats 
and ample space has been provided for locker space and showers. Commo- 
dore E. H. Riesen has set the opening date for June 14th. 


> Rivalry between speed boat racing clubs appears about to vanish with 
the formation of an association of clubs taking in most of the racing groups 
from San Diego to Santa Barbara. The plan is closely modeled after the 
Southern California Yachting Association which has made it possible for 
eighteen yacht clubs to prosper and live together in perfect harmony for 
many years. Charter members of the group are the San Diego Power Boat 
Association, Los Angeles Speed Boat Association, Ventura County Boat 
Club, Los Angeles Inboard Speed Boat Association, and the Channel City 
Power Boat Association of Santa Barbara. The voting power is confined 
to the ranking commodore and one delegate from each of the member 
clubs. The immediate problems that confronted the group were to formu- 
late a coéperative plan that would do away with dissension over the spon- 
sorship of major regattas and to arrange a master calendar.that would 
minimize date conflicts and give preference to major events. The Associa- 
tion is resolved to improve racing conditions for the drivers by opening 
up a major regatta circuit of new and better courses and to provide a com- 
plete staff of efficient and unbiased officials. Assurance will be given to the 
public of accurate and honest advance press reports of coming events and 
combined fleet turnouts at major affairs. Racing classes will have a voice 
in regatta schedules and novice racing will be encouraged. As a final gesture 
toward harmony, the Association will operate major regattas in instances 
in which the member clubs fail to agree on the question of sponsorship. 


> Dinghy racing continued to monopolize most of the spotlight in spring 
racing activity among the sail boat men. Lehman, McClure and Ullman, 
fresh from victories in the Sunkist Regatta at C.Y.C., duplicated their 
wins in the Dyer, Balboa and Inter-Club Classes, respectively, at the New- 
port Harbor Y.C. spring series, recently concluded. Forty-two skippers 
competed in the four classes scheduled, sailing five races each of the four 
week-ends of the series. Under the percentage rule, skippers were required 
to compete in 75 per cent of the 20 races of the series to be eligible for points 
and trophies. Dorrance McClure, besides his win in the Balboa division, 
also captured the high point trophy for the skipper who, regardless of class, 
completed the series with the greatest percentage of wins. The first three 
skippers, boats and final percentages were: 


Dyer Class (18 entries). Blitz; Barney Lehman, 96.3; Flit, Bill Inslee, 79.8; 
Zephyr, Temp Ashbrook, 76.3. 


Balboa Class (12 entries). No. 1, Dorrance McClure, 96.7; No. 4, Ralan 
Phillips, 87.4; No. 2, R. S. Phillips, 64.5. 


Delta Class (5-entries). Twig, Stewart Trumbull, 87.1; No. 22, Bill Douglas, 
82.1; Aero, Hugh McLachlan, 65.8. 


Inter-Club Class (7 entries). Doldrum, Charles Ullman, 89.2; Gadget, Emer- 
son Spear, 81.3; Attic Mystery, Russell Higginson, 66.0. 


> The Southern California Y.A. has awarded the Twenty-First Annual 
Southern California Championship Regatta to Santa Barbara. The dates 
announced are August 4th to 9th, inclusive. Santa Barbara hasn’t played 
host to this regatta for some years and skippers seem to welcome the idea 
of a change of scene. 
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BOATING HELPS ww BOOK FORM 


We know that no one can learn to handle a boat, cruise or navigate by reading books but we 
know, too, that the experience of experts can be valuable to new sailors and oldtimers alike 


WE UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMEND ALL OF THE 


BOOKS LISTED BELOW 





The A B C of Boat Sailing, by Herbert L. 
Stone, Editor of Yacutrtnc. An . ~cellent 
book for the beginner with many maneu- 
vers illustrated with diagrams. $2.00 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
mis, Associate Editor of YAcHTING. It’s 

“the best cruising book, by and large, I have 
read for many a year... a jolly fine piece 
of literature,” says Lincoln Colcord. Illus- 
trated in color. $4.00 


Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
book by a man with twenty years’ experi- 
ence. The best way we know of to learn to 
sail without such an experienced skipper at 
your side. $3.50 


Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gardiner. 
Sailing, Racing, Designing and Building Ice 
Boats. 175 drawings and photographs. $3.50 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. H. 
Hall. A handbook of extraordinary com- 
pleteness. 


Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick M. 
Tompkins. Covers with utmost simplicity 
the many problems of the coastwise navi- 
gator, or pilot. $2.00 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick M. 
ompkins. Step-by-step through the proc- 

ess of finding latitude and longitude through 
the use of H.O. 211, one of the simplest 
methods of celestial navigation. 2.00 


Primer of Navigation, by George W. Mixter. 
A complete course in piloting is presented 
in the opening chapters. The treatment of 
celestial navigation has been simplified. No 
mathematics beyond simple arithmetic are 
needed. Complete with tables, and fully 
illustrated. $4.00 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes hor siilesheosiod from the simplest 
rough weather breakfasts to course dinners, 
and drinks. No technical terms to confuse 
the cook. $2.00 


Log Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 
o “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra columns for notes. $2.50 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gordon 
C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers illustrated 
by sequence photos of Star boat models. 
Includes the latest rule changes. $4.00 


The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, by 
George D. Hills. The standard authority on 
racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 








Your order will 
be filled promptly 
by mail 





Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman L. 
Skene. This book is a standard in its field, 
indispensable to naval architects, boat 
builders and yachtsmen. Revised to oe 

$3.50 


The History of American Sailing Ships, 
by Howard I. Chapelle. A classic of marine 
archaeology which should be in the library 
of every lover of boats or model builder. 
Illustrated. $7.50 


American Sailing Craft, by Howard I. 
Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the model 
builder. $4.00 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling, by 
Winthrop P. Moore. A practical book about 
selection, purchase, maintenance, design, 
equipping of small boats together with 
points on their operation. $3.50 


Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom Brad- 
ford. This book has come to be regarded as 
an indispensable encyclopaedia of the sea. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Yacht Cruising, by Claud Worth. Uffa Fox 
says, “If all the guides, manuals and cruis- 
ing books of every sort were swept away, 
Yacht Cruising would still provide reason- 
ably complete instruction for the amateur 
sailor.” $7.50 


Yacht Navigation and Aba on , by Claud 
Worth. This work amplifies ache Cruising, 
and is indispensable for those who are 
setting out on long voyages or like to read 
about them. $4.50 


Deep Water Cruising, by E. G. Martin. 
The preparation for and execution of a 
6000 ile cruise from England to New 
York. Valuable to all interested in cruising 
of any kind. $2.50 


The Cruise of ‘‘Diablesse,’’ by Frederic A. 
Fenger. An entertaining and absorbing yarn 
of a cruise from Boston to the West Indies 
and South America. $2.50 


Whale Ships and Whaling, by Albert Cook 
Church. a 200 rare and beautiful photo- 
graphs, with running text, tell the whole 
story of whaling in the days of sail. In- 
cluded are sail and ship plans and whaler 
specifications. $3.75 


American Fishermen, by Albert Cook 
Church. A history of prime pictorial value 
— the development of the fishing schooner 
from the early pinkeys down through the 
racing fishermen of today. Over 260 pic- 
tures that are masterpieces of photographic 
art. $3.75 


> BOOK DEPARTMENT <« 


Yacly ING 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Prices include delivery only within the United States. Add 10% to price to cover delivery to Foreign Countries and U. S. Possessions. 


A Yachtsman’s Coast Pilot, by Harold S. 
“Skipper” Smith. This book supplements 
the U. S. Coast Pilots with its information 
on the smaller harbors between Northeast 
Harbor, Maine, and Chesapeake, Maryland. 

$4.50 


Seamanship Below Deck, by Ruth Brindze. 
All the problems of living well on a small 
boat — even to the keeping of a dog. Names, 

rices and sources of supply are given. 

he best book a yachtsman could possibly 


buy.” $2.50 


American Figureheads and Their Carvers, 
by Pauline A. Pinckney. A complete; defini- 
tive work, richly illustrated, and containing 
a list of-some 400 American ship carvers 
with well known examples of their art. An 
ideal gift book. $4.00 


Songs of American Sailormen, by Joanna 
C. Colcord. The first authentic sillesdine of 
American shanties with music as sung by 
shantymen. Gordon Grant illustrations. 


$3.50 


Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The first book 
evoted entirely to rigging problems and 
their solution since the days of the old 
square rigger. Sixty-three illustrations. 


Salt Water Fishing Tackle, by Harlan 
Major. “We do not hesitate to advise all 
salt water anglers to add this book to their 
home libraries,” says Erl Roman in the 
Miami Herald. $5.00 


Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Puleston. 
Six years’ adventure, from the North At- 
lantic to the South and China seas. $3.00 


Log of the “Hornet's”? Longboat, by 
William Roos. The complete story of a 


4000-mile, 43-day voyage, probably the 
longest ever made in an open oH $2.50 


Sons of Sinbad, by Alan Villiers. $3.75 
German Subs in Yankee Waters, by H. J. 


James. $3.00 
Riddle of the Sands, by Erskine Childers. 
$2.00 


Westward Bound in the Schooner ** Yan- 
kee,”? by Capt. and Mrs. Irving Johnson. 
$3.00 


Fifty South to Fifty South, by Capt. War- 
wick M. Tompkins. $3.00 


Nautical Nuggets, by William W. ame 





Please send your 
remittance with 
your order 
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MARBLEHEAD 


>. U. $. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 





“BEST CRUISING AND RACING PAINT ON THE MARKET!” — Kelvin-White Co. 
SELECTED FOR GOVERNMENT YAWLS AT ANNAPOLIS 
Emerald Green — Light Green — Bright Red — Cream White 
Most Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Teredos 


All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


Specified by the foremost naval architects: W. Starling Burgess, John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, 


Cox & Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Sparkman & Stephens and many others 


NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD-FINISH RACING GREEN 
STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 









| Sold by dealers or 
order from factory 


CATALOG src rom nants nd pincmies 
FREE BD veday 2a BOATS 
oday's Most Popular Models 


e 12 fi OLYMPIC 148 
Please state the kind of boat ; 
in which you are interested. 


iS ft, LIGHTNING $49 
Two Large Factories — These boats are complete, with sail, 
mast, viewing dt prices qusted above. 











THOMPSON SS, BOAT MFG. CO. 104) 
212 Ann St. 112 Elm 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin etter oi Cortiand, New Yerk 





OLD SALT GETS “RELIGION” 


Yachtsman writes: “Paid hand on my 
boat skeptical at first, but now ardent 
enthusiast. | could get along with 
even lighter Danforth, but 40 
pounder handles easily and 
makes one sleep 
at night!" 


TESTED 
HOLDING POWER 


Self-burying . . . entire anchor goes sub- 
surface. Result—no fouling! Holding 
power up to 70 times greater than con- 
ventional anchors of same weight. Stows 
flat. Used by U. S. Navy; Pan American. 
Sizes from 15 Ibs. 


Write for free folder with size rec- 
ommendations for your boat. 


R. S. DANFORTH, 2162 Center St., Berkeley, Calif. 


DANFORTH Anchors 


HALL-ScCOTT DEFENDER EncINEs 


In both the 630 h.p. and the 
super-charged 900 h.p. models, 
Hall-Scott DEFENDERS, as well 
as Hall-Scott 250-275 h.p. INVAD- 
ERS, are now serving in two 
navies to power motor torpedo 
boats, aircraft rescue boats, and 
picket and coastal patrol boats. 





















HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Co., 2850 7th St., Berkeley, Cal. 


New York, N. Y., 254 West 31st St. e Los Angeles, Cal., 5041 Santa Fe Avenue 
Seattle, Wash., 907 Western Avenue « In New England, Marine Equipment Co., 
131 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








YACHTING 


> Howard C. Kresge, former Detroit yachtsman, will take delivery this 
month of a custom-built 48-foot cruiser from the board and yard of Niles 
Lowman, veteran Newport Harbor builder. Cazadora is the name selected 
for the new craft. She is 12’ beam and carries two 110 hp. Superior Diesels, 
designed to drive her at a top speed of 20 m.p.h. Completely streamlined, 
her cabin space is exceptionally roomy, providing for four bunks aft, four 
forward and crew’s quarters forward. In addition, she will boast a com- 
pletely equipped fishing cockpit aft. This craft from the Lowman yard 
comes as something of a surprise to yachtsmen as the veteran builder has 
concerned himself chiefly with the construction of taxis, sports fishermen 
and commercial craft. 


> The eyes of power boat racing men are focussed on the coming trials of 
Paul Berry’s new streamlined 135-cubic-incher, Firecracker II. With her 
hull built around a midget racing car body, she incorporates a number of 
new features, including liquid cooling of the power plant by radiator- 
thermosyphon system. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> The Great Lakes waterways opened up early in April, with the first 
freighters making their way from Lake Erie up into Lake Huron on April 
2nd. 


> The Edison B.C., of Detroit, started its cat boat racing on April 26th. 
Over 50 sailors came out for the opening series, which runs through the 
season. The Edison B.C. maintains a popular and consistent program of 
one-design class racing for its members. 


> The National Comet championships for 1941 will be decided on San- 
dusky Bay on September 5th, 6th and 7th, the Sandusky S.C. and San- 
dusky Y.C. acting as hosts. Comet fleets along the south shore of Lake Erie 
are joining in the promotion of the meet. United States Power Squadron 
members are considering a cruise in conjunction with the series. 


> The Inter-Lake Y.A., which held its annual spring meeting March 29th 
at the Toledo Y.C., voted to adopt the Cruising Club Rule of rating sail 
yachts for another two-year period. The decision followed a heated debate, 
in which Cleveland yachtsmen favored the old Universal Rule. The I.L.Y.A. 
followed the practice of many yachting organizations in discontinuing dues 
of Canadian clubs for the year. 


> The Detroit Outboard Association will stage another marathon out- 
board race on July 6th from Marine City to Detroit. The 60-mile run pro- 
duced the most popular yachting event in the Detroit area last season, with 
practically every yacht owner making the outboard event an excuse to go 
out along the course. 4 


> Clell Perry, designer and builder of the first Notre Dame, which scored 
a sensational success in the Gold Cup race three years ago, has opened 
his own shop in Algonac and has started production of outboard and small 
inboard boats. They will be known as the Gold Cup line. 


> John Dusendon, of Lorain, Ohio, Star builder, reports that he has worked 
out a new keel. He says he has reduced the weight of the fin, adding it to 
the bulb, and has kept within the limits of the Star Class rules. 


> Promotion of the Gold Cup Regatta in Detroit for next Labor Day 
week-end seems to be coming entirely from outside of Detroit. Local mem- 
bers of the Gold Cup Committee, which has managed successful regattas in 
past years, are not showing much enthusiasm. The feeling is that future 
regattas should be managed by new talent. 


> Trent McMath, of the Bayview Y.C., was elected commodore of the 
Detroit River Y.A. at the annual meeting March 19th. George Slocum, of 
the Grosse Pointe Y.C., was chosen vice commodore. The association de- 
cided to inaugurate a new open handicap class, based on a past performance 
rule designed to interest owners of boats which do not fit into the estab- 
lished racing classes. 


> Detroit yachtsmen held a party in honor of Chief Commander William 
K. Anderson, of the United States Power Squadrons, on March 31st. Three 
hundred and fifty persons turned out and city and government officials 
joined the yachtsmen in honoring the Detroiter who has risen from the 
ranks to the top position in the U.S.P.S. in six years. 
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@ Boat owners recognize the distinct 
advantages of modern high speed en- 

ced gines but at the same time, they often 

to need the efficient performance of 
slower propeller speeds. By installing 
Twin Disc Marine Gears, you can 
have the advantages of both. 

The new Twin Disc Yacht Gear 
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TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 
968 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 



























THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Practically every member club of the Inter-Lake Y.A. was represented 
at the annual spring meeting, held at the Toledo Y.C. on March 29th. 
The only battle, of an otherwise smooth meeting, occurred when Larry 
James, of the Cleveland Y.C. moved that the Inter-Lake abandon the 
Cruising Club of America’s (Lippincott) rating rule for auxiliaries and 
go back to the Universal handicapping system. James was backed by all 
the clubs east of Vermilion, while Toledo and Detroit clubs were solidly 
opposed to the change. The first vote resulted in a tie, then a majority of 
one for the motion. The Detroit delegation asked for a written ballot and 
managed to acquire some additional votes, defeating the proposed change. 
For 1941, the Lippincott Rule will be used. 

Commodore J. J. Urschell announced appointments of his various 
committee chairmen, largely from the various Toledo clubs. 


> Paul Andersen, chairman of the race committee of the Cleveland Y.C., 
has scheduled nearly 70 events for C.Y.C. sailors next summer, starting 
with races for Class R sloops, Universals, auxiliaries and Stars on May 
17th and continuing for almost every week end through Sunday, September 
28th. The Comets hold their first race on May 18th and wind up with a 
Frostbite series on September 28th. eee 

Races will be held for Class R sloops, Universals and auxiliaries on May 
17th, 18th, 24th and 25th, with the first event of the Club Series on May 
30th. Stars start out with the Spring Series on May 17th, 18th, 24th and 
25th, the first club championship series on Decoration Day and the first 
Young series on May 31st. 

The Comets will have the Golder Trophy up for competition on May 
18th with a place in the Spring Series on May 24th, 25th, 30th and 31st. 

Other high spots will be the Roberts Trophy for auxiliaries on June 
21st-22nd; the Gardner Trophy, July 4th; the Falcon Cup, July 26th; the 
annual C.Y.C. regatta, August Ist-3rd; Put-in-Bay, August 9th-14th; 
the Hommell Trophy, August 30th-3lst and the Kiwanis Trophy, Sep- 
tember 21st. 

Dates throughout the season have been left open to allow the C.Y.C. 
fleet to compete at regattas sponsored by other clubs of the South Shore. 


> The Chippewa Y.C. exhibited one of its Chippewa-built 18-foot Class 
Y racing scows at the recent American & Canadian Sportsmen’s Show, 
held in Cleveland. 


> The Lee Boat Yard at Huron, O., on the Huron River close to the main 
highway bridge, has just completed a new boat basin that will furnish 
accommodations for more than 30 small boats. 


> Plans are under way for a new yacht club and residential tract at the 
mouth of the Chagrin River, between Mentor Harbor and Cleveland. A 
new organization, Chagrin Lagoons, Inc., has been formed to take over a 
large piece of property with a frontage of 1,800 feet on Lake Erie. The 
Euclid Y.C., it seems, expects to take over a club site and control the water 
rights on the new harbor. 


> Because the Stadium Yacht Basin has taken a government contract 
for the construction of mine sweepers, it has been announced that its 
yacht basin will not be available for private boats. This, with the closing 
of the Edgewater Yacht Basin, puts an overload on other Cleveland yacht 
basins. Latest reports indicate that the new Edgewater Basin will be 
finished about July 15th and will have accommodations for 500 small 
boats. In the meantime, the boat owners of the city have formed a new 
organization, known as the Small Craft Harbor Association, and have 
started a campaign for immediate action by the Cleveland Council, sug- 
gesting the early opening of the easterly basin at the White City sewage 
disposal plant and a new harbor at East 53d Street. These two harbors 
would relieve the present shortage of mooring space and do much to stimu- 
late yachting activities in Cleveland and vicinity. 


> The Lorain Y.C. completed an addition to the clubhouse during the 
winter months that will add greatly to the comfort of owners and guests. 


> Sailors of the Toledo Y.C. are looking forward to an active season and 
quite a number of new boats have been reported. Carl Seifert will race 
the Week-Ender he purchased last fall; Wayne Vosper has a Six-Metre; Bill 
Burgess, Ray Greene, John Moffett and Harold Collins will race the new 
22’ Rangers and Bill Ebertt, Paul Truth, Norman Severins, Willis Harre 
and Gilbert Harre will have new Nippers. The 22’ Ranger is a new keel 
sloop, with 6’ 5’ beam and 220 square feet of sail. Boats are under con- 
struction by Ray Greene & Co., Toledo. 





In good times and bad, friend- 
ships have been toasted with 
Teacher’s Scotch for more 
than a hundred years. Today, 
as in more peaceful times... 















TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 
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“STORMY 
WEATHER” 






Winner, for the FIFTH 
time, Miami-Nassau Race. 
William H. Labrot, Annap- 


olis, Owner. 


Send for FREE copy, ‘‘Care 
of Sails” 


Ratsey & 
Lapthorn, Inc. 


Sailmakers 





CITY ISLAND, N.Y. Established 1790 
= ale 5 Telephone: City Island 8-1012-1013 











FIRE COMMITS 
6-SECOND SUICIDE 


6 short seconds after fire flares up Lux-O- 
Matic spots the blaze, snuffs it out in a 
blast of carbon dioxide snow-and-gas. Com- 
pletely self-acting, Lux-O-Matic operates 
when every other electrical and mechanical 
facility is disabled. LUX Systems, manually 
operated, from $65. 
Send today for “Bon Voyage.” Free 


Walter Kidde & Company 
INCORPORATED ; 
515 West Street Biocomfield, N. J. 


LUX FIRE PROTECTION 











Say “SANDS” for Marine Plumbing! 


Be sure of buying the ORIGI- 
NAL“Sands” Quality Plumbing 
Fixtures, manufactured exclu- 
sively by Wilcox-Crittenden. 
Avoid imitations— demand fix- 
tures bearing the trade marks of 
both “Sands” and “W-C”. To 
help you select the best for your 
boat, write for FREE literature 
on “Sands” products. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
SANDS PLUMBING DIVISION 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 














YOU CAN CRUISE WHERE THE CHART SHOWS 4 FEET 


The advantages of shoal draft (3’ 10’) 
and ample beam (10’ 6’) combined in a 
smart sailing auxiliary by Fred, Geiger. 
RANGER is a roomy cruiser with com- 
fortable accommodations for four. Head- 
room 6’ 1”’. Mahogany planking. Everdur 
screw fastened. Teak cockpit floor. 
Powered with Gray 25 h.p. engine. 
Outside ballast 6200 Ibs. Special folder 
on request. 


$5400 completely equipped 
Sails hy PRESCOTT WILSON 


See these boats now building at 
Morton Johnson & Co., Bay Head, N. J. 


y YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
129 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 











38’ x 28’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 10” (Board up) 
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ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


p> In donating the George Owen Trophy for an annual Eastern interco!- 
legiate dinghy regatta for the larger and older institutions of the Atlantic 
seaboard, the Nautical Association of M.I.T. honors the third of the trium- 
virate of Tech officials who launched the undergraduate sailing movement. 
on the Charles in 1936. Professor Owen, designer of the Tech and Boston 
Community sailing dinghies, as well as of many famous American yachts, 
Professor Erwin Schell, after whom the new trophy for the fall regatta has 
been named, and the late Henry A. Morss, in whose memory the beautiful 
bowl which is the emblem of the national I.C.Y.R.A. dinghy championship 
was presented, were the three who conceived the program. They were given 
invaluable help by Jack Wood. The gift of the Owen Trophy was announced 
at Tech’s annual dinner in early April and the first competition followed 
on April 20th. 


> There is a possibility that the first intercollegiate dinghy clash between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts may wind up the Eastern season in early 
June, for the University of California 8.C. is considering sending East two 
or three dinghy crews for a meet on the Charles River, with M.I.T. and 
Harvard as probable opponents. The California group was the first yacht 
club to see the new I.C.Y.R.A. movies, which were explained by the secre- 
tary of the association at Berkeley, March 25th. 

The University of California 8.C. has an enthusiastic faculty advisor in 
Charles A. Pease, of the Department of Physical Education, ably seconded 
by Prof. Crocheron, commodore of the Berkeley Y.C., and Glenn Water- 
house, former Star Class world champion, both of whom are members of 
the faculty. Protected waters for dinghy racing are vitally important on 
turbulent San Francisco Bay and that is the big problem for the Golden 
Bears. There are drawbacks connected with each of four possible sailing 
grounds: the narrow Berkeley lagoon, where California now sails; Oak- 
land’s Lake Merritt; San Francisco’s Aquatic Park, near the Golden Gate; 
and the yacht harbor at Berkeley. All of them also have advantages. The 
problem of sailing waters is not going to deter the Berkeley yachtsmen from 
acquiring a fleet of their own in place of the craft which are now rented on 
an hourly basis. Work will be started shortly on the first of a fleet of 
Penguins to be built as a class project at California. 


p> Two more member clubs of the I.C.Y.R.A. have elected officers for the 
coming year. The Coast Guard Academy Boat Club will have Cadet Robert 
M. Hutchins, Jr., its crack dinghy skipper, as its next commodore, with 
J. G. Bastow, Jr., as secretary. The new commodore of the Nautical Asso- 
ciation of M.I.T., succeeding James K. Tyson, will be Thomas T. Crowley, 
Jr., with Jerome T. Coe as vice commodore, Richard Gibson, treasurer, 
and Maurice Evans, secretary. 


> The Michigan 8.C., which sponsored the second Mid-West Dinghy 
Eliminations, at Chicago, with the Columbia Y.C. on April 20th, started 
its activities this spring with lectures by Vice Commodore Howard A. 
Finch, of the I.L.Y.R.A., who showed movies of classic salt and fresh water 
races, and W. Robert Bryant, one of the pioneer sailors of the I.C.Y.R.A. 
The competitive season began with the Mid-West Eliminations and be- 
tween that date and June, in addition to sending crews East for four ma- 
jor events, the Wolverines will sail team contests against Kenyon College, 
Barton Hills B.C., Edison B.C., Crescent Lake Y.C., Gull Lake B.C., 
Consumers’ P.B.C., Toledo Y.C., Detroit Y.C., and the University of 
Toronto. 


The Michigan S.C. has created a new nautical board consisting of Pro- . 


fessor Louis A. Baier, of the Department of Naval Architecture, Dean 
Charles T. Olmstead, and Robert Horner. This trio immediately approved 
the purchase of a new dinghy which brought the fleet on Lake Whitmore to 
five. This acquisition assists the program of Commodore Ray Jones to 
sponsor interfraternity and intraclub championships in addition to the 
team events with colleges and neighboring clubs. 


> Around the Campuses . . . By an arrangement with the Onondaga Y.C., 
the new Syracuse University Y.C. may provide the needed center of inter- 
collegiate racing in Northern New York through Onondaga’s fleet of 15 
Snipes. . . . Chester Melot, who sails out of Old Cove, on the Sound, is 
the Syracuse commodore. . . . The Sandusky Y.C. has announced an 
invitation intercollegiate regatta for Lake Erie on the Memorial Day week- 
end. . . . The Dartmouth-Corinthian Y.C. has filed its intention to com- 
pete in the McMillan Cup Preliminaries at Annapolis May 25th-26th, 
assuring a division of this regatta into two sections. . . . Dartmouth will 
also play host to Brown, Harvard and M.I.T. in a quadrangular regatta at 
Hanover, May 18th, in Class X dinghies, on Lake Masgoma. . . . Since 
the last issue, the Texas A. & M. S.C. has been organized. William Gill is 
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Cambio NV () FAMOUS LANES 


Giving you the world’s most complete propeller service 





Effective April Ist we discontinued the manufac- 
ture of Hyde stock propellers, up to 50 inches 
diameter, and turned over our inventory, patterns, 
designs and service responsibilities to the Federal- 
Mogul Corporation. 


We take this action in the interests of national de- 
fense—to release personnel and plant capacity for 
urgently needed Hyde windlasses, gears and ship 
machinery. 


We are fortunate in being able to place our respon- 
sibilities in the capable hands 
of Federal-Mogul Corporation, 


LUUTLCS” 
confident they will maintain aba sean 


Hyde quality and service. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 


BATH, MAINE 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





In continuing the manufacture of Hyde stock 
motor boat propellers, combined with the Federal- 
Mogul line we are thus enabled to offer boat own- 
ers and dealers the world’s most complete range of 
fine propellers. 


We pledge ourselves to maintain the Hyde high 
standards of quality and service.. As part of this 
policy, improved stock and service facilities are 
already in operation. Nearing completion is a new 
and extremely modern foundry, to be devoted ex- 
clusively to propeller production. 


In accepting this responsibility, 
all that the combined Hyde and 
Federal-Mogul dealer organiza- 
tions ask is the opportunity to 
serve you. 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TRADE MARK 












SSBES 


Tells Time in 
HOURS - BELLS - WATCHES 





The Seven Seas is an accurate and practical 
pocket watch which tells and teaches seafarers’ 
time. It is not a novelty but a useful time- 
piece for you and your shipmates. Outer circle afloat! 
gives minutes and hours. Arabic figures under 

oman hour numerals record time in the ‘24- 
Hour’’ system used universally in radio, avia- 
tion and by navies. Next band indicates ship’s 

is. Two small bands show the day and 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct from us. Sent post- 
paid C.O.D. anywhere in the U. S. 


THE NAUTICAL CLOCK CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 





(With full 260 


cu. in. displacement) 





U.S 


omy, and long life. 
PRICE $].75 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 














in this great new CRUISER SIX! 


U.S. This is the time to repower! And if your boat can handle 90 of the 
&Int’l©s se ' 
hardest working h.p. that ever went to sea — this is the motor for you! 

It’s all Universal — with chrome-nickel castings, oversize water 
jackets, and all the true marine features that mean reliability, econ- 


More expensive? No! In fact, it actually costs you less per cubic inch ‘ 
of piston displacement than any other six on the market. Sailboats Inboards 
If you’ve never owned a Universal, this is the time to learn the 
difference between a converted motor and one that’s built for service 


Universal 100% Marine Motors are built in all sizes from 1 to 8 cylin- 
ders: from 8 to 141 h.p. Write for literature on the size that interests you 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 








EMPIRE 
Boat 
Hoists 


44 Warren Street, New York City, N. Y. 





314 Buffalo Rd. 





Has your dealer told you 


Universal Mofor Co. STABLE 


ADJUSTABLE PIER? 
Card Brings Catalog 


EMPIRE MARINE CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 









Outboards Rowboats Canoes 


Hand or Electric 
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STANDARDIZED CRUISERS 
to 70° FEET 


HENRY €. GREBE & CO. INC. 


3250 Howth Washtenaw the. Chicago, GEC. 








Worth 
Cheeti NG 


About ~ 


WEW/ ESPECIALLY FOR WATER- 
TIGHT PLYWOOD CONSTRUCTION -- 
FERDICO POWDERED-RESIN GLUE ! 
THE WOOD-FIBRES ABSORB 














W5, Des 


MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 
3 to 60 KW 


U. S. Marine Diesel Electric Plants are built to 
deliver the highest standard of modern Diesel 
performance. Safe ... smooth operation... 
and easy starting. One, two, four and six 
cylinder models. 3 to 60 KW. Also complete 
line of gasoline units. Write for full information. 





2 Cyl.-5, 714,10 KW 
UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 4% 3E3RASKA STREET 












Sea-F-ul 


Be assured of your exact position at any time 
with a 3-way SEA-PAL portable Radio and Direc- 
tion Finder. Powerful 6-tube superheterodyne re- 
ceiver. Operates on self-contained dry batteries or 
110-volt A.C. — D.C. Beacon and weather band (190 
to 410 K.C.)—broadcast band (535 to 1600 K.C.). 


Shipped complete ready for operation, prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVES: 
’ SCHWABACH EXPORT CORP. 


Ask your dealer or write 
direct. 


THE SEA-PAL RADIO CO. *Ghicseo-ttinois 

















YACHTING 


commodore, G. W. Haltom, vice commodore, James R. Covington, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer, and Burton Parker, corresponding secretary. Although 
there has been a loose organization in Texas since the Houston Y.C. spon- 
sored a Southwest Colleges Regatta last June, the step taken by Texas 
A. & M. is the first official move towards placing college yachting in this 
area on a permanent basis looking towards affiliation with the I.C.Y.R.A. 
Other colleges in the Southwest are expected to take similar action soon. 
. . . In the East, there is a movement to organize a college yacht club at 
N. Y. U. with Winfield S. Ruder as the moving spirit. . . . Although Cana- 
dian college sport has been much curtailed ‘for the duration,” the Uni- 
versity of Toronto S.C. is planning a college regatta in International 
14-Footers for early June. 


SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS WHIFFS 
By William U. Swan 


> With a new commodore as well as a new rear commodore and an 
augmented fleet, the New Bedford Y.C. begins its sixty-fifth year under 
the most encouraging conditions, afloat and ashore. Members enjoyed all 
winter the little bungalow on Pope’s Island that took the place of the old 
station that went with the hurricane. The Padanaram station will open 
on May 29th, the day before the start of the Casey race. The new com- 
modore is A. Russell Pierce, Jr., an ardent sail boat yachtsman, who sails 
the Herreshoff “‘S”’ boat Skip. Vice Commodore Edward H. Wing declined 
advancement at the annual meeting in February when Alfred H. Knechtel 
was made rear commodore and secretary-treasurer Dana C. Wing was 
reélected. 


> In the meantime, yacht construction goes on apace on both sides of 
the placid Acushnet, so that the old whaling port still maintains its leader- 
ship in the business in New England. Peirce & Kilburn and Kelley are 
engaged in government work, as well as Palmer Scott, although the latter 
is turning out Week-Enders and other pleasure craft, one of the latest 
boats to be launched being for Ezra C. Tanstatt, of Columbus, O. The 
government work at New Bedford is mostly that of converting draggers to 
mine sweepers. Casey launched a 47-foot sport fisherman early this month 
for F. M. Schluter, of Mamaroneck, N. Y., while Carl Beetle sent overboard 
in March a new 29-foot auxiliary for a local yachtsman. 


> Up the bay, Roger Converse, of the Beverly Y.C., received his new 
Yankee One-Design from the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard late in April, 
bringing the number of these attractive racing craft up to nine at Beverly. 
The season opens, as usual, on the third Saturday in June, with the forty- 
sixth annual race for the George Graham Van Rensselaer memorial cup 
scheduled for August 2nd. The club ‘has no less than six other memorial 
trophies. 


> Commodore Robert W. Stark, of the Nantucket Y.C., and Chairman 
Alexander M. Orr, of the Edgartown Y.C., learned unofficially last month 
that the Eastern Y.C. fleet had accepted their invitation and may be ex- 
pected in these ports the second week in July. It is understood that the 
squadron will practically repeat its cruise of 1939, starting from Marble- 
head on July 5th, the day after the annual regatta, stopping for the night 
at Marion, continuing on through Quick’s Hole, dropping in at Vineyard 
Haven on the way back from Nantucket and disbanding at Padanaram. 


> Treasurer Albert L. Gifford, of the Stone Horse Y.C., has notified the 
dozen clubs on either side of Nantucket Sound that the annual race for 
another Gifford Cup, staged for 25-foot over all centerboard sailing craft of 
any rig, will be sailed off Harwich Port on July 15th and 16th. The race 
for the first Gifford Cup was won last year by Hermanos, a Wianno Senior 
owned by Allen Priddy, of Bass River and Brookline, Mass., which out- 
sailed a sizable fleet from Stone Horse, Hyannis Port and Stage Harbor. 


> Falmouth boat yards began launching craft during the snow squalls 
of late March and early April. One of the first to go overboard was Zaidee, 
owned by John Parkinson of the Cruising Club, who headed almost imme- 
diately for the Chesapeake on his annual spring sojourn along the Eastern 
Shore. Manager Wm. G. MacDougall, of the Cape Cod Marine Co., had 
charge of conditioning Zaidee. Half a dozen yachts of the Quissett Y.C. 
fleet were launched from the yard at the head of that snug little harbor on 
lower Buzzards Bay. 


> The Mishaum Point Y.C., founded in 1937 by the late James E. Perkins 
of Nonquitt and New York, has another attractive program for the boys 
and girls for whose nautical education the new club came into beifg. 
The instructor will again be Morgan H. Plummer. Under his car 
training, the youngsters are becoming more proficient each year. 
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Old Man Joe says. 


MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 
built by Higgins Industries of New 
Orleans are equipped with 


JOES 


Heavy Duty Gears 


Double Cone Clutch — Full Power — Full Speed 
100% Reverse, with 


LOW CENTER of GRAVITY 


Low — of gravity permits low engine installa- 
tion, shallow oll an. Installs either end of engine. 
Rugged Cone Clutch design dampens out vibra- 
tion. Direct drive through clutches—no idle 
churning in oil.” 


U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, are using in large 
quantities several sizes and types of Joes Gears 


peat & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 21 Fox St, New = Conn. 
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Joes REVERSE AND REDUCTION 
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i Marine Glueing — 
y- 
re | Above or below the waterline, this time-tested one- i 
| part PLASTIC GLUE is perfect forsevery marine | 
ait 7a” purpose. | 
ith od |) —with Practical, Low-Cost | WELDWOOD GLUE mixes instantly with cold tap : 
ea t al, | water — ready for immediate use — no heat, no Ml 
tbe PHOTO-ELECTRIC PILOT ___ hardener, no bother. i 
° ° | Extensive wet tests prove that prolonged submer- i 
ght Automati ! | . oe : 
ard ? ae . Steering! | sion has no appreciable effect on WELDWOOD 
am. Here’s positive relief from drudgery at the | GLUE. It can be safely used for all marine con- :. 
i wheel! Reliable, proved Automatic Steer- struction and repair work t 
the ing for ships up to 150 feet in length! For moe S : i 
he 9 years the sensational Photo-Electric Pilot WELDWOOD Plastic Resin GLUE is WATER- i 
it 0 ey f PROOF, ROT PROOF, STAIN FREE, ENDURING. A 
be as Does. grin. wneieene nes OOP SPgeK OF | Also makes a workable wood putt 
nior pleasure and commercial craft. Learn how | feat é 
out- easily you can have it on your boat. _ | 
bor. If ly or hardware deal ; " 
SEND for COMPLETE INFORMATION SEND 25¢ sivpiy you, send oe in coin with deals name : 
ualls for generous size can and Glue Manual. ¥ 
idee, Whether you own a small or large pleasure iy 
ame or commercial craft there are Pilot models | . i 
te to meet your needs. Let us send literature UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. 
h NR IES | Mahers of the $ 
vO. ga pen a ane | WELDWOOD Phenolic Resin-Bonded MARINE PLYWOOD 
or on : : : 616 West 46th Street New York, N. Y. 1 
Pilot automatic steering at once! 1 
ie WRITE FOR YOUR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 
boys (No Obligation) 
ing. PLASTIC RESIN 
ro PHOTO ELECTRIC PILOT CORP 
701 CORBETT BLDG., PORTLAND, OREGON WATERPROOF G LU E 
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GET ACQUAINTED 
WITH 


RUMFORD 
SPAR 
VARNISH 


A good shipmate to depend on to 
stand by you fair weather and foul. 


Beautiful, long esting protection. 
Our new color book 
is yours for the asking 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


55 Pawtucket Avenue 
Rumford, Rhode Island 
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THE PERFORMANCE BOATS OF TODAY! 
CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


New Inboard Runabouts in 16, 18, 1914, 21 and 24-ft. sizes. 
New Medium Speed Inboards in 15 and 17-ft. sizes. 
New Outboard Runabouts in 11, 13 and 15-ft. sizes. 


Send for literature 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS Sitousey. SGuro 
































SEARCHLIGHTS 


The Carlisle & Finch Searchlight is 
backed by 50 years of experience in 
searchlight manufacture. 


We offer a selection of all sizes and types 
of control. 


Write for free catalog covering: 
Incandescent searchlights 
Arc Searchlights 











Floodlights 
THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 

















Sea-Ful 


‘COMMUNICATOR’ RADIOPHONE 


In case of emergency phone the 
Coast Guerd...keep in touch 
with your office and home... 
with the 12-watt SEA-PAL Redio- 
phone Transmitter and Receiver. 
Three transmitting channels. 
Tunable broadcast receiver: 
(2000 to 3000 K.C.) — radiophone 
band — 550 to 1600 K.C. broad- 
cast band. Complete 

with tubes 






(less crystal 
and _instal- 
lation). 


Sewanee: 


THE SEA-PAL RADIO CO. *Chicseo.tiinois 














YACHTING 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> This is the time of year when yachtsmen’s thoughts turn to last minute 
fitting out problems. The last day of the month marks the official start of 
racing in Massachusetts Bay with the annual regatta held under the burgee 
of the South Boston Y.C. 


> The spring dinghy racing season got under way on the Charles River 
Basin April 5th when, in a steady easterly, M. I. T. sailors defeated seven 
rivals. Boston University sponsored its first regatta and was just nosed out 
by the Technology tars, whose Skipper, Dick Knapp, took the individual 
honors. Ray Dion, Northeastern University skipper, member of the well- 
known North Shore yachting family, was the only skipper to turn a port 
tack start into a victory. 


p> A meeting of hard working officials and representatives of the racing 
classes, under auspices of the Massachusetts Bay Y.C.A., voted on several 
suggestions designed to clarify interclub racing troubles. Every yacht 
must have the right number on her sails this séason or be disqualified, 
The course numbers on the committee boat will face a little aft. Courses on 
the chart will be lettered. With those famous massed starts of 35 to 40 
Indians in mind, the starting line length will be a 300-foot minimum. An 
interval of six minutes will be given between changes of course and it was 
voted that there should be restricted area abaft the line. 


> The order of starts for interclub regattas will be: Massachusetts ‘I” 
Class, Sonders and Handicap Class over 21 feet water line, Massachusetts 
Bay 15-Footers, Adams Class, Stars, Indians, Quincy Pirates, Hull Sea 
Birds, Yankee Dories, Winthrop 15-Footers, Hustlers, Zeniths, Winabouts, 
Hanley Class, Radio Class, Handicap Class under 21 feet, Snipes, Dolphins, 
Snow Birds, Dinghies and Fish Class. 


> The brokerage office of John G. Alden reports the following sales: 
the auxiliary cat Cyn to Standish T. Bourne, of Boston, from Charles Col- 
lens, of Boston; the 32’ power boat Snapper III to Dr. Julian B. Doherty, 
of Boston, from P. K. Farrington, of Boston; the Off Soundings yawl 
Mary L. from H. 8. Foster, of Westboro, to Jack R. Aron, of New York; 
the 22’ auxiliary sloop Hard Tack from Fred J. Leviseur, of Salem, to F. B. 
Hicks, of Boston; the Single-Hander Grisette from Oliver Garceau, of Cam- 
bridge, to John P. Barnes, of Hingham; the 40’ power boat Turku to Mal- 
colm Seymour, Jr., of Cohasset from the Estate of Henry Warren. John M. 
Cummings, of Boston, has bought the 34’ Consolidated cruiser Scotia from 
Harry N. Bloomfield, of the Corinthian Y.C. She will be renamed Gale-Ann. 
The handsome schooner Athlon IV, built three years ago for ex-Commodore 
Harry K. Walker, of the Eastern Point Y.C., Gloucester, has been bought 
by Gerard S. Clemons, of Ansonia, Conn. John W. Steube, of Mystic, 
Conn., has bought the auxiliary sloop White Swan, formerly owned and 
raced by Bill Swan of the Boston Y.C. 


> The three new 34-foot Barnacle Class cutters from the designs of John 
G. Alden are nearing completion at Willis Reid’s Yard, at Winthrop. 


> The Eastern Y.C. championship race dates for the coming season were 
announced by Chairman J. R. C. McBeath. The first series will be held 
June 14th, 28th, July 19th and 26th. The second series will include August 
5th, 17th, 3lst and September 7th. Marblehead Race Week gets under way 
August 2nd, with the Eastern Y.C. sponsoring the first three races on Sat- 
urday, Monday and Tuesday. The Boston Y.C. has the traditional Wednes- 
day race while the Corinthian Y.C. runs the final three contests. The 
annual Eastern Y.C. Regatta will be held July 4th, with the cruise south of 
the Cape starting immediately after the regatta or on the following Mon- 
day. The Guy Lowell Memorial Cup will again be presented this year. 
Other events scheduled are the Ladies’ Plate and the Eastern Challenge 
Cup. ; 


> Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., reports the sale of the 53’ twin screw Diesel 
yacht Tawomis to W. H. Leland, of Worcester, from Martin Reikse, of 
Detroit; the 33’ Wheeler Playmate Marney to Francis L. Guertin, of Bos 
ton, from Ralph Haigh, of Norwell; the 42’ power cruiser Dolphin, from the 
Estate of C. C. Ryder, of Boston, to Howard C. Vining, of Brockton; the 
33’ Eleo cruiser Cajoca from J. E. Seybolt, of Portsmouth, N. H., to H. 4. 
Barnes, of Braintree; the 33’ Elco cruiser Vega from C. V. Nelson to John 
F. Shaw, of Boston; and the 28’ Baltzer cruiser Adventuress from William 
M. Downes to Dr. R. W. O’Hearn, of Medford. 


> Designer Walter J. McInnis and his drafting room crew are busy 0 
work for the Federal Government. Among other designs is a 70-foot Diesel 
powered sardine boat for William Underwood Co., which is being built at 
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ar — = power, beauty, speed, safety and seaworthiness into 
ae that surprisingly roomy Owens. Thousands and thou- hours . . 
sands of dollars were spent on steel moulds (not wood, 
but steel for absolute accuracy) and actual size pat- 


Odd, isn’t it, how yachts may differ under the paint 
and trimmings? As you and your family pile into your 
Owens for a long, lazy week-end cruise, such things are 
farthest from your mind! 


costs the maker a pretty penny to build so much 


her imitators. 


terns for the largest and tiniest parts of the craft. 


Built individually, your new Owens would cost more 
than $5500.00. 


Why put off your fun? 


But in the immense Owens plant (largest in the world 
devoted exclusively to cruisers of one length) is a 


1,000 foot assembly line . . 
craftsmen, each a master in his certain job. The boats 
move along and miraculously assume their familiar 
lines of beauty and inherent power. 


. manned by skilled 


What you buy is, we think, the roomiest, toughest, 
prettiest playmate that ever shanghaied your leisure 
. certainly she’s the most exciting! Yet due 
to this specialization she’s yours for LESS than any of 


Shoot a postcard TODAY to the Owens Yacht Com- 
pany, Dundalk, Baltimore, Md., for Catalog Y-10. 








DEPENDABLE 
Afloat or Ashore 






Chelsea Pilot $85 to $115 
with ship's bell strike 





Chelsea Claremont $165 
with ship's bell strike 


Precision 8-day movements. Cased in solid 
cast bronze. Made so well that, in more 
than half a century, no Chelsea Clock has 
‘ver worn out. At jewelers and nautical in- 
sttument and marine supply houses, or 
Write us for illustrated booklets. Chelsea 
Clock Company, 586 Everett Avenue, Chel- 
sea, Massachusetts. 


CHELSEA CLOCKS 


Look for complete announcement in the Jun: 


ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES 


Indianapolis 














DON’T FIT OUT 
without this 
Manhattan Equipment 


Pull in the big ones 
in comfort in this 


MANHATTAN DE LUXE 
FISHING CHAIR! 







BRASS TRIM Completely equipped 


for comfortable, effi- 


$55 cient fishing. Gimbal 
holds any size rod. 
CHROME Detachable side arms 
TRIM and back. Easy to 
stow. Mexican Ma- 

$62.50 


hogany. 8” deck plate 
and stanchion. 


What You’ve Always Wanted 7 


SMALL, FOOLPROOF 
ELECTRIC BILGE PUMP 
The ‘Watchdog of your bilge.”’ 
An inch of water in the bilge 
starts pump. Any shaft length. 
All-bronze construction except 
motor. Automatic switch ap- 

proved by underwriters. 


6volts. Non- 
automatic 
$10.95 


Automatic — 
$14.95 








Slightly more 
for other 
- vohages 


Write for our 200-page Cata- 


log on supplies and equip- 
ment. Free to Boatowners. 


nhattan 


MARINE & ELECTRIC CO. 
116 Y Chambers Street, New York City 
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AO POLAR DAY GLASSES MEAN. NEW 


‘ston ron me GLARE- BLIND! 





Day Glasses 


Let You See Clearly Across 
-.- Even Under Water! 
The man at the tiller needs AO 

Polaroid Day Glasses for their 
remarkable property of stopping 
dazzling reflected glare, permitting 
him to see markers and buoys 
clearly, across sunny water and even 
shoals beneath it. Everyone else 
aboard needs them for the scientific 
glare-protection that only these sun 
glasses provide. 





/k) POLAROID" 


You're showing consideration for 
your eyes and the safety of your 
boat when you buy yourself AO 
Polaroid Day Glasses. And consid- 
eration for your guests, when you 
buy extra pairs to keep aboard. If 
you wear glasses, the man who 
examines your eyes can give you 
curved Polaroid lenses ground 
to your prescription. American 
Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Polaroid Corp. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY : 
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SHRIS-CR AFT 
Ri CHARDSON * GAR WOOD 


REPAIRS * RAGE 
SUPPI IES 
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COMPLETE BROKERAGI 
Fé AST SAILING YACI $s 
I 


USTOM CRUISING YACHTS 


DETROIT 


a, President 





Kussext J. Por LIOT, 


Vice-President 
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THE SEA-PAL RADIO CO. ? 


32-volt, 350-watt model 
6-volt, 240-watt model 


28 No. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sea-/t 


POWER CHARGING PLANT 


Tue ideal portable battery 


charging unit for marine use. Instont push- 
button starting. Will charge four 6-volt bat- 
teries at one time. Perfected 7/10 H.P. air- 
cooled engine. Automatic lubrication. 


12-volt, 350-watt model 


$64.50 


$74.50 








YACHTING 


Simms Brothers’ Dorchester yard. Under construction at Graves’ yard, 
Marblehead ,from McInnis designs, is a 53’ twin screw yacht for Stanley W, 
Ferguson, of Boston. 

John F. Leavitt, formerly with the Boston office of Sparkman & Ste- 
phens, is now associated with Eldredge-McInnis. 


> The 53’ sport fisherman from the plans of the Boston office of Spark- 
man & Stephens is now being planked at the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. 
The new 44’ 6” cutter for G. H. Batchelder, of the Boston Y.C., is being 
decked at Hinckley’s Down East yard. The auxiliary cutter Marbeda has 
been sold from Benjamin 8. Tully, of Providence, to Mrs. Harold Amory, 
of Dover, Mass., through this office; her new home port will be North 
Haven, Me. 


> Charles G. MacGregor, well-known naval architect, died at his home in 
Lynn on February 25th. He had suffered a breakdown last summer and 
had been in poor health ever since though he was much improved by the 
end of the year and had joined Eldredge-McInnis a short time before his 
death. 

Mr. MacGregor got his early training in yacht design in Scotland, where 
he served under the great George L. Watson. During the World War, he 
was associated with the Curtiss Aircraft Co., in connection with flying boat 
design. He was chief draftsman for John G. Alden in the period 1923-1932, 

Since then he had done a great deal of pioneer work in the design of ply- 
wood boats and did much to further the development of this type of craft, 
Lawley has built some 700 plywood boats of his design, both 8-foot prams 
and 15-foot sloops. He also designed many successful cruising boats. 

He is survived by a widow, a son and a daughter. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> Heavy northwest winds during the early part of March piled up more 
ice on the dock in front of the Rochester Y.C. house than has been seen in 
many years. However, we’ve had a couple of week-ends with bright sun- 
shine which means that a good many members have been at the club to 
look things over, see how paint jobs have withstood the winter, view 
changes and improvements in the yard and gather in the newly enlarged 
bar to discuss the coming season. 

It looks like a good year at the Rochester Y.C. While some of the boys 
are away doing military service, the percentage is not large and about a 
dozen new boats are coming into the club. It gives us rather a sad feeling 
to think that we are expanding and the Royal Canadian Y.C. fleet is dwin- 
dling because so many of their skippers are in military service abroad. We 
can only say: “‘Hat’s off!’”’ to them and look forward to brighter days. 

The R.Y.C. will have three “‘Bountys”’ this season. Bill Gleason brought 
one in late last fall and this spring Craig Cochrane and Bill’s brother, 
Lawrence Gleason, have each bought one. 

Willis Zahrndt has, temporarily at least, again abandoned flying for 
power boating. His new cruiser, which has been in Florida waters all win- 
ter, will be at the club this summer. 

Bill Barrows has bought the Six-Metre Djinn. He has sold Thisbe, which 
he sailed last summer, to ‘‘ Rooney”’ Castle. This makes a total of nine 
“Sixes’’ on Lake Ontario, which should mean good racing. 

Ted Pickering is joining the fleet with a 34’ cruising cutter and G. Rolfe 
Schofield is bringing in the 37’ Alden yawl Desire. Schofield’s boat is out 
in Lake Michigan and he is awaiting word that the ice has gone out of Lake 
Erie so that he may go get her. 

Larry Morrow plans to go to New York in May to trail home his new 
Parkman Star Judy Ann, No. 2015. 

John Castle has a new 28’ sloop but his son George will probably not 
be sailing with him this summer since he is a flying instructor with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Walter Todd, who last year kept his beautiful sloop Onaire at Sodus, will 
moor this year at the R.Y.C. This spring her underbody will be refinished 
with a hard surface racing type of bottom paint. 

Jeff Dale has sold Jade, a day-sailer which he built but forsook for Star 
boats, to H. Connell Johnson. 

Frank Gannett’s new 71’ schooner, William Stuber’s new Matthews 
“60,” Hobart Daboll’s 21’ sail boat and Frank Wignall’s power cruiser 
bring the roster of new boats up to twelve. A nice addition to any fleet. 

Cliff Baker and Peck Farley trailed the former’s Stars’n II to New Or- 
leans for the annual spring Star regatta at the Southern Y.C. 


> The spring council meeting of the L.Y.R.A. was held April 26th at the 
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NOW ... A 450-TON RAILWAY ! 


Our 300-ton CRANDALL RAILWAY is being enlarged 
by the Crandall Drydock Engineers, of Cambridge, Mass., to 
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to the KILBURN TURNTABLE equipment. 
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@ The deluxe motor for the veteran 
boater. Seven new models for 1941! 
Seven Streamliners! New features..new 
beauty..new compactness. See your 
Johnson Dealer for a demonstration. Or 
_ _ saw . - Chart of 
1941 line. Complete details. ' 
Fully illustrated. Sentfree. f= R 
10 great models—all bar- 
gains in outboard quality 
and DEPENDability. 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
2300 Rd 


-» Waukegan, tt. 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, 


















“HAVE YOU TRIED OUT THE 
NEW SAFE-LINE WIRE ROPE 
CLAMP ON YOUR RIGGING 


7 PRODUCTION CO. 


APPROVED SAFE-LINE CLAMP DIVISION 
BY UNDERWRITERS’ 4590 ST. JEAN AVE. 
LABORATORIES OETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








Are You the BEST SKIPPER 


in Your Fleet? 


ry CAP», A “Little Captain” will help you short-cut 
re wy the years it used to take to “learn all the 
answers.” Designed for small racing boats, 
v = this rugged, foolproof speedometer is equally 
effective on larger boats, both power and sail. 
The only part that projects from the hull is a 
short, easily replaceable “trigger” of thin wire. 
. The “Little Captain” is readily inserted in a 
Complete, ready to boat or withdrawn after storage for the day’s 
install sailing. Six months’ money-back guar- 
antee of unconditional satisfaction. 

$9 3 For further information, see your boat 
. yard or marine dealer or write for folder 

Available in various F iS H E R PI E R Cc E Cc oO 


speed ranges: and 
70 FREEPORT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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and small boats 
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DYER DINKS 


are specified by leading naval architects and builders of both stock and custom 
yachts. See them on “Stormy Weather”, “Escapade”, “Belisarius”, “Onaire III”, 
“Hal-Win”, “Yankee” and hundreds of other well known yachts. 
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YACHTING 


Buffalo Canoe Club. At this meeting, the season schedule was discussed 
and final plans whipped into shape for a regatta which will be held in 
August, at Youngstown. 


> The Sodus Y.C. is looking forward to an active season with several 
new boats joining the fleet. The various committees for the season have been 
chosen and are at work formulating plans. About the middle of May the 
club will hold its annual “Opening of the Season” dinner. Jack Allen, 
who has sailed in several of the transoceanic races, will speak. 


> The Payne Beach Y.C. has not as yet made up its racing schedule for 
the season. It is interested in arranging some interclub Comet meets. 


> The Canandaigua Y.C. will start its racing schedule on May 17th. 
There is one new Lightning in the fleet and four new Snipes. 


> The Youngstown Y.C. will officially open the season on May Ist. 
Many changes and improvements have been made in the clubhouse. 
“Dude” Moyer has purchased a Tumlare, designed in 1935 by Knud H. 
Reimers. 
Capt. B. Klaussen has been appointed vice commodore of the New York 
State Snipe Association for 1941. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Austin K. Smithwick 


> Into the news last month came the names of several Maine shipyards, 
well known by yachtsmen everywhere. Practically all yards in the coastal 
towns of Lincoln and Knox counties shared in the award of five million 
dollars in Navy contracts. Rice Brothers, at East Boothbay, headed the 
list. with a contract for six 136’ mine sweepers with a total cost of $2,000,- 
000. Frank L. Sample’s yard, at Boothbay Harbor, will build three vessels 
of the same type. At East Boothbay, Hodgdon Brothers and Goudy and 
Stevens will each build two coastal mine sweepers at $125,000 apiece. 
Three of the craft will be built by the Bristol Yachtbuilding Company, at 
South Bristol, while up river, at Damariscotta, H. G. Marr will build two 
more. Additional award was made to the Snow Shipbuilding Company, at 
Rockland, of $750,000 for six sweepers, the four. already contracted for 
being well under way. The Camden Shipbuilding and Marine Railway 
Company, operating in the old Bean shipyard, has a $250,000 contract for 
two mine sweepers. These yards and others will soon provide work for all 
the experienced boatbuilders on the Maine coast. 

Most of the yacht yards having government contracts are making ade- 
quate provision to fit out pleasure craft stored with them before the real 
rush of this new work begins. At least two yards, one in Boothbay Harbor 
and one in Camden, although having large contracts, have announced 
that they will set aside part of their space and crew for the service and re- 
pair of yachts during the summer. 


> With the death of J. Lawrence Day in Portland, on March 23rd, Maine 
yachting lost one of its ablest and best beloved figures. Descendant of a 
long line of shipbuilders and deep water captains, Larry Day was literally 
brought up on the water. In 1917, he enlisted in the Naval Reserve and 
received appointment as ensign. Sailing from New London to Corfu, 
Greece, he remained in the Adriatic until the Armistice, seeing action at 
Durazzo. Returning to the United States, he won the race of subchasers 
from Bermuda to New York. Always active in the Portland Y.C., Larry 
was an enthusiastic promoter of its welfare and served on a number of 
committees. For the past few seasons, with his son as crew, he was a con- 
sistent winner in the races of the Centerboard Club and won several tro- 
phies in the Casco Bay Interclub Regattas. Having cruised in Maine waters 
since boyhood, his knowledge of the coast was extensive and he will be 
deeply missed by the many yachtsmen with whom he sailed. 


> Commodore Walter S. Hammons has resigned from that office in the 
Portland Y.C., owing to business that will keep him away from Portland 
during much of the coming season. Serving as acting commodore will be 
Vice Commodore Olcott 8. Payson. 


> The Centerboard Club’s regular racing season will begin on June 28th 
and end August 30th. A tune-up series, consisting of informal team races 
and special handicap racing, will start in May, and a post-season series 
will carry activities well into October. A group of new courses is to be al- 
nounced at the May meeting. 


> Early in April, the organization of the Boothbay Harbor Tuna Club 
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1941 HANDBOOK OF =~ 
SAILBOAT FITTINGS "=" 


It’s ready for you! Bigger, better—with complete 
equipment lists for “Snipes,” “Comets,” “Pen- 
guins,” “Lightnings,” and “National One-Designs” 
—also fittings for larger sailboats. Full-page sail 
plan drawing—and other important sketches—show 
you where to use W-C Gadgets! Ask your dealer 
for a FREE copy of W-C’s 32-page Handbook of 
Sailboat Fittings—or write us today. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDE 


& COMPANY, INC. = 


C—? 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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COPPER PLATE THE BOTTOM WITH A BRUSH 


making a friction free, long lasting surface — proof against teredos 
and barnacles. 


USED ON NEW P.T. BOATS OF U. S. NAVY 


also on many of the winning racing yachts 
and motor boats in both salt and fresh water. 
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was announced. President is Doc Rockwell. It is also reported that similar 
clubs are being planned at New Harbor and Kennebunkport. 


p> Over seventy members turned out for the annual midwinter banquet of 
the Southport Y.C. held this year in Boston. The club, whose headquarters 
are at West Southport, in the mouth of the Sheepscott River, has an- 
nounced its 1941 racing schedule as follows: Eight races in July and eight 
in August, with the annual regatta on Saturday, August 23rd. The “WT” 
Class will number fifteen, with two new boats to be delivered this spring. 
The “SYC” Class will number six, with no definite count on the Handicap 
Class. The season will begin with an “‘Open House” on July 4th with the 
first race on the following day. The 1941 edition of a booklet, published by 
the town of Southport in conjunction with the Southport Y.C., will be off 
the press early in May. Last year’s booklet, illustrated with charts and 
sketches and containing much pertinent information about the locality, 
was mailed to a large number of yacht owners as a cordial invitation to 


cruisers to drop anchor in Townsend Gut, Ebenecook or Hendricks Har- 
bors, at Southport. 


LAKE MICHIGAN NEWS 


By Jeannette Oates 


p> The celebration marking the fiftieth anniversary of the Columbia Y.C, 
Michigan City Race is designed to recapture the flavor of the gay nineties 
‘to the last handle-bar mustache and parasol. On June 21st, a Golden Anni- 
versary Race is scheduled, with entertainment on a lavish scale. 


p> Leon Mandel has returned from the zoological expedition to the Gala- 
pagos Islands aboard the 247’ Carola. The expedition, consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mandel and five scientists from the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, brought back the only two albatrosses in captivity as well as a 
large number of live specimens for the Brookfield Zoo. Among the interest- 
ing catches were what is supposedly the smallest sailfish and dolphin ever 
captured — five-inch specimens obtained with dip nets. 


> Eph Banning, member of the Columbia Y.C. and the Lake Geneva 
Y.C., will enter the intelligence service upon the completion of a West 
Indies cruise. His Lord Jim, of the Columbia fleet, has been sold to Harvey 
I. Nedeau, of Muskegon, Mich. . . . Another familiar yacht to cross to 
the East Shore is John O’Rourke’s Shamrock, sold by the Fisher Boat 
Works to a Mr. Grate, of Detroit. . . . Savoy Plaza is the name of the 
Billheimer’s new Star. . . . Fran Byrne is another Jackson Park sailor 
with a new Star. . . . Al Busche’s Bon Voy, power cruiser from the South- 
ern Shore Y.C., has been sold to A. S. Middleton, of Ottawa, Ill. Frank 
Combiths handled the sale. . . . Buddy Buker is the new owner of Bar- 
quita, 45’ sloop, which hails from Down East. Sparkman & Stephens were 
the brokers. . . . Herb Soderberg, of the Burnham Park Y.C., is building 
an Invader from plans by Lippold. . . . Dr. O. E. Nadeau’s Alice Dee, 
41’ cruiser, has been sold to W. Long, a newcomer in the sport. . . . Earl 
Thompson has bought the power cruiser Rek-rab. . . . Russ Moon and 


Tempel Smith have sold Delight to Bob Cameron, owner of the power 
cruiser Heather. 


> Speaking of Stars, a well-known architect built a house last fall for him- 


self which accommodates a Star now building on the lower level. She will 
sail out of Wilmette. 


> Marinette and Menominee Y.C., twin city organization, will become 
two independent clubs with a clubhouse in each city. The Menominee club 


has been granted, by the city, the year ’round use of a beautiful and well 
equipped clubhouse. 


> The Jackson Park Y.C. announces the following new members: J. Leon- 
ard Mills, owner of the sloop Mardot, and Lester E. Richard, skipper of 
Marlefay. Bill and Pauline Goltra have named their new boat Aramis. She 
will be in the Belmont Harbor fleet. 


p> After seven weeks, the navigation class at Northwestern University 
sponsored by the Lake Michigan Y.A. has boiled down to sixty serious 
members who are signed on until June Ist, according to Lloyd Miller. 
They represent the Lake Geneva Y.C., Sheridan Shore, Chicago Corin 
thian, Columbia and Chicago. 


> The official opening of the frostbite dinghy season was scheduled for 
Easter Sunday at the Columbia Y.C. with dinghies from Milwaukee, South 
Shore Y.C. of Milwaukee, Racine, Jackson Park, Sheridan Shore, Colum- 
bia Canoe, Southern Shore, Burnham Park, the Rainbow Fleet and the 
host club taking part. Some seventy boats were slated to compete. 
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KENYON 


MODEL H MARINE 
SPEEDOMETER 


THE CLASSIC instruments or PRECISION 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
HUNTINGTON STATION, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


THE LAWLEY “T10" STORY FOR 1940 


21 Racing Fleets Established 
200 Boats Built and Sold 
Selling Faster Than Ever in 1941 
Such Popularity Must Be Warranted 











Now Being Built Over Lawley Forms 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CO. 


Wareham, Massachusetts 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON COMPLETE LINE 
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Du Pont Science for Sails 


“Zelan” Durable Water Repellent finish 
makes sails shed rain, spray, and mist — 
“handle” more easily. Mildew is retarded 





Above: Wm. H. Picken’s Star ‘‘Fo-Fo.” Sails treated with “‘Zelan.”” Sailmaker: Louis Larsen 


Racing spinnakers and balloon jibs treated with ““Zelan” 
shed water and are lively under conditions that would 
deaden untreated sails. Ducks remain soft, pliable, 
lighter to handle under conditions that wet and stiffen 
untreated fabrics. They require very little breaking in. 
Shrinkage is reduced—amildew, retarded. Sails last longer. 


mI 


U.S. PAT. OFF 






What is “Zelan”’? “Zelan’’ finish is a com- 
plex organic chemical that makes cloth shed 
water and resist the absorption of moisture. 
**Zelan”’ contains no wax, rubber, or resin. It is 
inside the fibers. It does not stiffen sails or add 
materially to their weight. 


ian 


DURABLE 
REPELLENT FINISH 
Approved for repellency by 
SETTER Faamcs TESTING SURTA, 






Your sailmaker can supply cotton sailcloth 
treated with ‘‘Zelan” durable repellent finish. 
Tell him the weight you require. This finish is 
highly resistant to abrasion, exposure, washing, 
scrubbing, or to cleaning with solvents, 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, (INC.) 
FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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STREAMLINED 
TURNBUCKLE 


A cast manganese bronze 
turnbuckle of unusual de- 
sign. Has chromium-plated 
brass jacket to prevent fouling 
sheets or tearing sails. Screw 
is made of rolled bronze with 


S.A.E. threads. All adjust- 
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FROM THE SOUTHWEST CIRCUIT 
By E. G. Green 


> Skippers and crews from eleven southwestern clubs rallied round for 
the first general invitation regatta of the Lake Worth B.C., Fort Worth, 
April 5th-6th, when 28 Snipes sailed in the first race. The Lake Worth 
members proved excellent hosts, their beautiful lake offered an exciting 
and interesting course, and the prevailing southeast wind — well, there 
was plenty of it, to put it mildly! 

Top honors for the meet went to J. T. Hayward, Sequoyah Y.C., Tulsa; 
second place, to R. 8. Gozzaldi, Corinthian §.C., Dallas; third to Dr. Hub 
E. Isaacks, Fort Worth B.C. Commodore George Brown, in presenting 
prizes, complimented winners and all participants alike on their skill and 
sportsmanship. For once, not a single protest was filed! 


p> An epic incident occurred at the Lake Worth regatta. Skipper J. T. 
Hayward won the first race handily. He is one of the best known Tulsa 
sailors, a member of the Sequoyah Y.C. there. For some unaccountable 
reason, the local press reported him as representing Oklahoma City Y.C. 
At the skippers’ meeting before the second race, Commodore Frank R. 
Gunn, in behalf of the O.C.Y.C., solemnly presented an honorary member- 
ship to Hayward, just to keep the record straight! 


> The southwestern regatta season promises to be a busy one in 1941. 
Coming early meets have been dated by Woodlawn 8.C., San Antonio, 
April 26th-27th; Fort Worth B.C., May 24th-25th; Wichita S.C., June 
14th-15th; Oklahoma City Y.C., June 21st-22nd, and others coming up, 
on to the Snipe Internationals on Eagle Mountain Lake in early September, 
with the Fort Worth B.C. as host. 


> The Sequoyah Y.C., Tulsa, will sport one new Lightning and several 
Snipes launched by incoming members this season. That’s one outfit that 
all but demands that sailors sail! 


> Port Lavaca sailors staged their seventh annual regatta on Lavaca Bay, 
off the Gulf, March 2nd-3rd, in the face of a near gale. Seven sailing 
clubs sent entries. John Shaffer, San Antonio, won the Snipe Class trophy 
and Travis Bailey, Rockport 8.C., won the regatta handicap, sailing a 
Lawley 110. 


> Medina Lake, sailing ground of the San Antonio §.C., is now available 
for use again after several low-water years. The larger boats of that fleet 
sail on the Gulf, out of Rockport, but this year the fresh water sailors 
will have their sport, too. Commodore Bert Minshall looks for a lively 
increase in small boat handling as a result. 


> The Fort Worth B.C. held a successful founder’s regatta on Eagle 


Mountain Lake on March 29th when nine charter members of that” 


ten-year-old organization rounded markers as in days of yore. The first 
race was won by Houston Hill and the second by Vice Commodore Ray 
Wyatt, who thus qualified to race it out between them in the finals, to 
be held shortly. Commodore T. H. Thomason points with pride to the fact 
that so many founders can still be found in the active list. 


> Fort Smith sailors are adding four sail boats to the half dozen they 
already have but they face another year of traveling from 60 to 100 miles 
to sail them, writes Otho O. Milton. Lake Fort Smith is still barred to 
sailing but these Arkansas skippers are hoping for better days, in the 
meantime doing a lot of traveling. 


> Commodore L. 8. Martinson and his Overholser Motor Boat Club, 
Oklahoma City, recently invited all local sail boat skippers to meet them 
for the purpose of talking over rules of the road and safety problems before 
they become difficulties. Happy results are bound to follow. 


» New commodores here making their initial bow are: R. T. May, Denton 
S.C., on Lake Dallas; J. Mills McDade, White Rock 8.C., Dallas; Bob 
Robie, Woodlawn §.C., San Antonio; Bert Minshall, San Antonio 8.C., 
and John O. Douglas, fleet captain of Houston §.C., sailing on Galveston 
Bay, Seabrook, Texas. 
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Randa 
COPPER GLAZE 


Here's Why It's the. Paint 
of the Champions 


The bottom of DANIO 


Great Lakes Lawley 110 Champion for 
‘40’ — Owner David Chapman 


It's an antifouling PLASTIC coating that 
polishes with a brush on application. 
Chicago dealer F. E. Ludolph says: 
‘We've sold more Rand's Copper Glaze 
than any other bottom paint on our 
shelves.’ 


In Milwaukee it's Joys Brothers — in 

Macatawa, Mich., it's Jesiek Brothers Boat 

Co. If you live in Detroit or Cleveland ask 
your dealer for it 


Manufactured by 


RAND GLAZE CO. 


Des Plaines, Illinois 
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The CASEY 45-footer 








Cutter or Yawl Rig 











{n the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an 
auxiliary ideal for congenial cruising and long- 
distance racing. Fer the average cruising man the 
CASEY 46-footer is arranged with a large galley 
aft, comfortable main cabin sleeping four amidships, 
and double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- 
ing to carry a crew an optional arrangement is avail- 
able, sleeping six in owner's party but with galley 
and crew's quarters forward. 


Also the new CASEY 39-footer and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 


All models with keel or centerboard 


Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 
or our service and storage facilities 
will entail no obligations 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 











Winner 1940 Open Regatta and Manhasset Bay 
New Year's Day Regatta 


Our sails were also used by the winner of the 
te Class 1941 midwinter series at Seattle, 
ash. 

Penguin No. 16, carrying a Norge sail, won the 
Penguin Class Championship at the Manhasset Bay 
Yacht Club invitation dinghy regatta on April 19 
and 13, 1941. 


We specialize in all types of racing sails. Write 
us for quotation. 


NORGE SAILMAKERS, INC. 


Corner 28th St. & 3rd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: SOuth 8-7618 


a 








SOUTHERN SAILINGS 
By B. Rex Cross 


> The Southern Y.C., of New Orleans, has elected Leslie P. Beard, com- 
modore; Edward P. Jahncke, vice commodore; William T. Hardie, rear 
commodore; J. Ben Ravannack, secretary-treasurer. The governing board 
consists of George Clarke, John Dane, Richard Jones, George Healy, 
Charles McLellan, J. Eben Rau and Douglas Freret. 


> A class of Lightnings has been started at the club. Captain Edward 
Polesek, who, for many years, has tried to promote a small racing class, 
was the first to purchase a boat. Two boats have been built. 


> During early spring a number of yachts changed hands. Harold Sporl’s 
Star Sans Souci was the first Star transferred in some months. He sold her 
to Conrad Davis who changed her name to Baby. Thomas Kemp, former 
Star Class fleet captain, has been transferred to Mobile and has sold 
his Star Rebel to A. J. Nugan. Edward Overton, of Mobile, sold his Gulf 
Coast champion Robin Hood to William Crane of the local fleet. 


> The “Skipperettes” of the Southern Y.C. will again sail the club-owned 
Fish Class boats each week-end. Mrs. William Hupp was elected captain 
of the organization, with Janet Jones, lieutenant, Helen Bastina, secretary, 
and Alberta Curran, treasurer. 


> Due to the fact that the New Orleans Power Squadron has been overrun 
with students, it was decided to hold a spring class. The winter session was 
filled. New officers selected were: Commander, H. J. McCampbell; lieuten- 
ant commander, H. J. Robelin; J. Alvin Weinfurter, secretary; and J. 
Eben Rau, treasurer. The board consists of Gilbert Gray, Eugene Aschef- 
fenberg and George W. Rappleyea. 


> Below is the recently released race schedule for 1941: May 17th, 
Tchefuncta River Race and Motor Boat Cruise; June 7th, Skipperette 
Regatta; June 14th, ninth Annual Junior Regatta; July 4th, Long Dis- 
tance Race to the Gulf Coast to be followed by Race Week. 


SPOILERS OF THE SEA 
By John Phillip Cranwell 


(W. W. Norton & Co., New York. $3.00) 


> When an enemy sends out ships commissioned to impede the shipping 
of the other side, either by capture, sinking or burning, adventure and 
excitement are bound to result. Starting with the “troubles” around 1861, 
Mr. Cranwell depicts, with considerable skill, the Confederates’ somewhat 
unorganized attempts at sea raiding. He then passes on swiftly to the 
1914-18 period, closing his long run of entertaining chapters with the 
recent scuttling of the Admiral Graf Spee and the sinking of the Jervis 
Bay. Because sails played an important part during the Civil War activi- 
ties, the book is divided sharply between the more leisurely exploits of the 
’sixties and the often bewildering swiftness of the events during these 
later days. It appears understandable that some eighty years ago a sea 
raider might elude capture for months and months; what seems incom- 
prehensible is the fact that, with fast naval units criss-crossing the oceans; 
with red-hot wireless communications ready, reporting the slightest phony 
message picked up; and with the impossibility of raiders being able to 
put into any port for refueling without the world knowing of it within 
minutes — the German marauders of the World War evaded discovery, 
not for months but for a year or more; and, furthermore, managed to run 
the gauntlet cf the British Navy and get home safely. Some of this was 
due to luck; some to skillful organization and some to canny operating, 
but it was mostly because of the quantity of water! The oceans are vast 
and, although the lanes adhered to by shipping are narrow, it is compara- 
tively simple to cut in, wreak the necessary damage and leap back into 
the limitless haystack of the Atlantic or Pacific. 

And of the men who sailed on these daring expeditions? There is nothing 
but praise, not only for their bravery and their phlegm — the long waits 
between prizes, the privations caused through lack of fresh food — but 
also for their extraordinary show of kindliness toward their ill-defended 
foes. If Mr. Cranwell’s facts are correct (and for one’s faith in the nobility 
of mankind it is more pleasant to believe him), there is an unwritten tra- 
dition handed down among sea raiders to show every consideration to their 
captives. 

“Spoilers of the Sea”’ is an entertaining book; an instructive book, too. 
I am looking forward already to “Spoilers of the Sea, of World War 2” 
which I hope Mr. Cranwell will write one day. Grorr OWEN 
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BUILT 
to BEAR 
@ BEATING 











© The heaviest outboard 
motor won't “shiver her tim- 
bers.” An Old Town Boat is 
built to take hard use for years. 

Racing. Fishing. Hunting 
or Cruising. An Old Town 
Boat is an all-around boat. It 
gives you the run of the water- 
ways; puts your camp close 
to any, point on the lake — by 
water. Inexpensive to buy 
with very little up-keep cost. 


FREE CATALOG Mlustrates boats for 


sport, for the family, 
and all kinds of Canoes, Outboard Boats, 
Rowboats, Dinghies. Write today. Address 
Old Town Canoe Company, 755 Main 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 








“Old Town Boats” 











© No part of the Atlantic coast has 
more feeling for boats than Maine. 
It’s a seafaring state. Nature gave the 
Maine coast everything a sailor could 
want. Clean water. Safe harbors. Good 
holding-ground. And a real welcome. 


Everything you'll need is here: Shel- 
ter. Supplies. Repairs. Clubs. And 
entertainment. Some of the finest salt- 
water fishing calls sportsmen to Maine. 
Plan a cruise among the thousands of 
islands that dot the coast from Kittery 
to Eastport. Mail the coupon. 


Tourist Service 
92 St. John Street, Portland, Maine FREE 
| Please send me the new Official BOOKLET 
| e veal Yachting Guide, ‘“‘The Maine 


Name 
Address 


City 
State 
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VIKING PAINTS 


He’s Right / 
VIKING Paints protect and 
beautify your boat all seasou. 
Use VIKING Paints on bot- 
tom, topsides, decks and 
spars. 


Write TODAY for VIKING color card j 


~ OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC. :.:.:;; 
Dept.B, Providence, Rhode Island 











SAILING MADE EASY —Told in Pictures 
by RUFUS G. SMITH 


Associate Editor of Y AcHTING 


is picture book takes the new yachtsman step by step right from the 
beginning, assuming that he has had no sailing experience. Terms and 
expressions are defined and identified pictorially, preparations for the first 
sail are made, and the moorings cast off. Then step by step the various 
points of sailing are described and pictured, the rules of the road are ex- 
plained and the boat brought back to her mooring again. Farther along, 
the setting and handling of the spinnaker is described, and the care of the 
boat and its sails and the tying of useful knots is explained — all in pictures. 

Price $3.50 net 


Order by mail direct from 


YACHTING BOOK DEPARTMENT 


205 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














OFFERED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


We are offering for immediate sale 
this 43’ x 11’ 6” x 3’ 4” test boat 
which is practically new at almost 
half cost to build. Strictly modern and 
completely equipped. Launched last 
July. Metal hull, non corrosive, Twin 
Chrysler Royals. 32-V generator and 
Exide battery. Refrigerator, hot and 
cold pressure water system, shower, 
direction finder. 11’ dinghy with 
motor. Steadying sails, fishing chair. 
Effective insulation and sound dead- 
ening. Sleeps eight. Cruising radius 
750 miles. A real sea boat, safe, lux- 
urious, and economical. Thoroughly 
tested and guaranteed. Inquire: 


J. L. PETERS CO. 


Beach Road and P. M.R.R. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 




















YACHTING 
COMET COMMENTS 


By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> The seventh annual Comet Class Y.R.A. national regatta will be held 
on Sandusky Bay, just off Lake Erie at Sandusky, Ohio. The decision was 
made at a special meeting of the Executive Committee held in Washington. 
This will bring the championships to the Great Lakes for the first time and 
returns the event to fresh water for the first time since 1938 when Comet 
sailors met on Lake Skaneateles, N. Y. 

The Sandusky S.C. and Sandusky Y.C. will act as hosts, while the spon- 
sors will be Comet fleets at Maumee River, Toledo; Lorain Y.C., Lorain, 


Ohio, and Rocky River, Cleveland. Officers of the class have been assured . 


excellent docking and launching facilities as well as good hotel accommoda- 
tions. Of particular interest to salt water sailors, are reports of no tides and 
little current on Sandusky Bay. 

Here is the national race committee that will function at the regatta to 
be held September 5th, 6th and 7th: D. Verner Smythe, chairman; Herbert 
L. Stone and Dr. John Eiman, honorary chairmen; Col. H. H. Jacobs, sec- 
retary; O. E. M. Keller, local chairman; also, Dr. Wilbur H. Haines, Rod- 
ney T. Bonsall, John J. Fernandes, Jr., Commodore Luis Santaella, Ro- 
berto Lopez Strany, Clayton Jenkins, Paul G. Tomalin, L. Corrin Strong, 
Edward Braddock and Wade Rapprich. 


> Comets have made such a good impression in the Biscayne Bay Y.C. 
sunburn regatta, at Miami, the past winter that officials of the club and 
the C.C.Y.R.A. agree to make it an annual affair for Comet skippers. 
Whether the midwinter regatta is held next season in Puerto Rico remains 
a question few can answer at this time. In any event, sailors who plan a 
southern vacation next winter can be certain of entering the Florida re- 
gatta. A tip, Comet owners — it probably will be held again in February, 


> The Executive Committee has reappointed Clayton E. Jenkins as chief 
measurer and he will again be assisted by Einar K. Christensen and Col. 
H. H. Jacobs. Chairman reappointed for the High Point Trophy Commit- 
tee is Clinton D. Gilpin; Charles Fox is secretary. Other members are: H. L. 
Post, J. J. Fernandes, Jr., and John H. Frye, honorary chairman. 


> Ohio sailors lost little time in setting up machinery for the class na- 
tionals once word of the place was received. O. E. M. Keller, of the Maumee 
River fleet, will be local chairman, assisted by L.S. Goodbody, and William 
H. Schneider, Jr., also of Maumee. Committee chairmen are: Raymond T, 
Fenwick, recording; Niles Hammink, registration; Neil Collins, Coast 
Guard; Roger Doane, launching and port; Roy Harter, measurement; 
Floyd Owens, course; Goodbody, entertainment, and C. H. Richardson, 
publicity. 


> Comet sailing at the Medford B.C. fleet, Medford, Mass., will be off to 
an early start, with the first race scheduled for the 24th of this month. 


p> The newly-formed South Jersey Y.R.A., composed of yacht clubs at 
Absecon Island, Ocean City, Stone Harbor and Greater Wildwood, has ap- 
proved plans for awarding a §.J.Y.R.A. trophy to the Comet sailor who 
scores the highest number of points in the regattas staged by each of the 
member clubs. A skipper is eligible whether he is a member of one of the 
clubs or not. Officials have decided to use the same point score system as 
that used for the Comet Class high point prize. 

Awards also are to be made to Moth, Snipe and Duster Classes, provided 
they enter in at least one race of each regatta. Each club, according to 
S.J.Y.R.A. officers, will be free to add other classes in its individual re- 
gattas, and the Association will furnish officials upon request of member 
clubs. The dates, again, of this group are: Absecon Island Y.C., Margate 
City, August 9th and 10th; Ocean City Y.C., Ocean City, N. J., August 
16th and 17th; Stone Harbor Y.C., August 23rd and 24th, and Greater 
Wildwood Y.C., August 30th and 31st. 


> Mac Lee Henney, of the Leatherlips Y.C. fleet at Columbus, Ohio, win- 
ner of the national high point trophy for two successive years, promises 
not to repeat again this year. Henney, it seems, is going into aviation while 
his crew has the draft close at hand. The fleet will start the season with 
ten Comets. Seventeen races are on the calendar for the season which opens 
on Memorial Day. 

The Leatherlips Y.C., for the first time in its twelve-year existence, ca? 
call its clubhouse its own. The club now owns the building, along with 
floats, docks, tenders and, what is always handy, a marine railway. 


> The Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. Comet fleet has decided to stage its senior 
series for,Comets over the Bay Head Y.C. course while the juniors will take 
over the same day at the Mantoloking Y.C. 
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The New Kelvin-White 
NAVIGATOR CLOCK 


watertight... designed for cockpit and exposed 
locations... illuminated dial... sweep-second 
hand...red hand shows Greenwich time . . . cast 


The popular 


KELVIN-WHITE BINNACLE 
with 5-inch Spherical Compass 
WAS 
SELECTED 
FOR THE 
ELCO 
P74. 
PATROL 
TORPEDO 
BOATS 


* 








KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State St., Boston 38 Water St., New York 











Early diagnosis is the first 
line of defense against cancer. 
Enlist in the local unit of the 
Women’s Field Army. Annual 
enlistment fee $1.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Jor the 


CONTROL OF CANCER 


350 madison avenue + new york city 
MB. > com EcoR IER: sme EER So\ o eERROEN 
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later. The 1941 schedule of the Delaware River Y.R.A. was announced at | 


the annual Riverton Y.C. banquet in March. Here are some of the events 
for that area this summer: D.R.Y.R.A. regatta at Riverton, July 4th, 


> The Riverton Y.C. fleet, at Riverton, N. J., opens competition on the | 
Delaware River on May 30th, with its regular series beginning two days | 


5th and 6th; Corinthian Sailing Club, July 13th; Red Dragon Canoe Club, | 
August 30th, 31st and September Ist; Delaware River Y.C., September | 


14th. The Beverly Y.C. regatta was to be announced later. 


> While Comet racing began last month on the Potomac River at Wash- 
ington, under auspices of the Potomac River Sailing Association, Comet 
sailors decided to count only the last six of the nine races scheduled under 
the Association for their nationals eliminations. As a result, the May 4th 
race was to be the first for the title of Potomac River champion. Between 
ten and twelve boats were expected out. 


> The spring series of the Indian Landing B.C. Comet fleet was slated to 


get under way on the Severn River, above Annapolis, Md., on May 11th. 


. . . Peg Grauel is among Medford Boat Club members who will have | 
new Comets this spring. . . . The open Comet regatta at the Huntington- | 


Crescent Club, Huntington, L. I., is set for August 23rd and 24th... . | 


Comet racing there begins on Decoration Day. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> The Seattle Y.C. opening day regatta, the blue ribbon event of its kind 
in the Pacific Northwest each year, is to be held on Lake Washington May 
3rd, with approximately 150 sail and power yachts from all Puget Sound 
Clubs scheduled to compete. According to J. F. Unicume, chairman of the 
regatta, the regatta will be preceded by a marine parade from the Seattle 
Y.C., in Portage Bay, out through the Montlake Canal into Lake Wash- 
ington. 


p> Nanaimo Y.C. officers for 1941 include: Andy Johnstone, commodore; 
Shelby Saunders, vice commodore; Bill Low, rear commodore; Hiram 
Gough, fleet captain; Bob Dunsmore, secretary, and Leslie Kirkbride. 


p> Dr. E. C. Guyer, skipper of the express cruiser Shangri-la and commo- | 
dore of the Queen City Y.C., led his club’s fleet on the annual ‘‘commo- | 


dore’s cruise” to Manzanita over the April 26—-27th week end. 


> Gene Herzberg, Seattle boatbuilder, is building three 26-footers from 
the jig system, in his Lake Union plant. One is Sea Legs, Chrysler Crown- 
powered, for H. R. Newkirk, Seattle; a second is for G. A. Wiggins, Seattle, 
and the third is on the yard’s order. The hulls are built bottom up on a 
master mold. 


> Three new sail yachts hit the water within a week of each other, at the 
N. J. Blanchard Boat Co. yard, Seattle. On March 29th, Neoga IJ, new 
52’ auxiliary sloop for Rudy and Anton Peier, and Sunda, 35’ auxiliary 
sloop for Keith G. Fisken, were launched. A week later, Nautilus, identical 
in design with Sunda, owned by Ralph C. James, Jr., slid down the ways. 
All three boats were designed by Ben Seaborn, Seattle. The plans of Neoga 
II appeared in the March, 1941, issue of Yacurina. 


> John Rumsey, Seattle Y.C., owner of the 38’ cruiser Arlene, has bought 
the 45-foot Cummins Diesel-powered yacht Aimee K from John Kuphal, 
of Bremerton. The sale was made by O. H. Freeman and Jim Hart, of 
Fremont Boat Market, Seattle. This firm also reports the following sales: 
to A. H. Turner, Jr., Seattle, the 30’ Universal-powered cruiser Mascot 
from L. W. Taylor, Seattle; the 32’ Blanchard cruiser Marian, to F. B. 
Mossman, Queen City Y.C., for R. E. Hathaway; the 28’ Grandy cruiser 
Ripple to W. D. Pease, Bremerton, for Dale Huber, Seattle; the 30’ 
Grandy cruiser Sea Dog to Dr. Harold Rodolf, Seattle; and a 24-foot 
motor-sailer from Frank Bolte, Seattle, to Margaret Dorrance, Seattle. 


> The Royal Victoria Y.C., of Victoria, B.C., is headed this year by 
Lieut.-Col. Eric Pepler, owner of Yolanda II. Other officials include: 
F. N. D. Robertson, vice commodore; and J. E. Matthews, rear commo- 
dore. 


p> R. Dentz, former Hollander, has bought a 30’ Chris-Craft sedan cruiser 
with 130 hp. motor through Motor Boat Marina, Inc. According to Latham 
Goble, recent deliveries include a 23’ express cruiser with 95 hp. to Sam 
Stern, Seattle; a 25’ express cruiser with 160 hp. to W. E. Verd, Seattle; 
a 25’ semi-enclosed cruiser with 130 hp. to Bob Welsh, Bellingham; a 34’ 





enclosed cruiser to the U.S. Engineers at Seattle, for reconnaissance work 





| Fine Boats Since 1893 
| LIGHTNING e COMET 














MORE FUN 
with a LIGHTNING! 


Yes ...and more thrills and keener 
competition in a fast-growing one- 
design class with this big 19-footer 
designed by Sparkman & Stephens. 
... More satisfaction and winning per- 
formance with a Skaneateles Light- 
ning. You should know how Skane- 
ateles — the pioneer builder of Light- 
ning — gives you extra features and 
extra value. ‘ 


Write for Free Literature to 
SKANEATELES BOATS, INC. 


BOX 2 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 











SNIPE e PENGUIN . 





Original, Signed, Marine ie 


ETCHINGS 


by Ynge Edward Soderberg 


COMETS 
Size 9” x 1214”. Edition 85. 


Price $12 


OTHER SUBJECTS 
LAST LEG (LIGHTNINGS) 


Size 8” x 11”. Edition 85. Price $12 
STAR CLASS 
Size 9” x 12”. Edition 85. Price $15 
EIGHT METRE CLASS 
Size 9” x 12”. Edition 85. Price $15 
STERN CHASE (INT’N’T’L CLASS) 
Size 9” x 1214”. Edition 85. Price $15 


BETWEEN RACES (DYER DINKS) 


Size 844” x 1214". Edition 100. Price $12 
ON THE RAIL 
Size 214” x 3%”. Edition 100. Price $5 


The sizes given above are plate sizes of these 
beautiful marine etchings. All subjects are matted 
ready for framing and will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of remittance. Order from 





BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Yachting 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 
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SISSIES 
SAILBOAT FITTINGS — YACHT RIGGING 


Refit and modernize your sailboat with Merriman-designed and made 
fittings and rigging. 
BLOCKS TURNBUCKLES WINCHES GOOSENECKS 
OUTHAULS SNAP SHACKLES MAST TANGS 
KORODLESS RIGGING ASSEMBLIES 










Wwe Also 
i PENGUIN CLASS 
y MERRIMAN BROS. CONSTRUCTION KITS 
and 


COMPLETE BOATS 











crusmeNUHLS 











TRADE MARK 
No. 1 = No. 2 
eams p e 
Deck $ D VA Hull Seems 








KUHLS COMPOSITIONS remain ELASTIC in seams (in or out of water), not for 
1 or 2 years, but indefinitely — that is why KUHLS is always in greater demand. 
USED by leading Boat Builders, specified by leading Architects for over 52 years. 
Used on U. S. Battleships, Coast Guard boats. WHY NOT YOURS? 


DON’T accept a product “‘Just as Good.”’;If your Dealer cannot supply you, write 
direct, get interesting Booklet, also send name of your dealer. 


ss H. B. FRED KUHLS ““issciian" 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 


finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 


Mack Manufacturing Corp. 
Marine Engine Division 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


























“Stout Felia” starting ona long haul 
For full information, write to: 


GILBERT DUNHAM, INC. 
Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. 
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Ray Krantz 
one of the finest yachts of her size in the Pacific Northwest, was built 
by the Jensen Motor Boat Corporation, Seattle, for Walter Dufresne, of Boise, 
Idaho. George Jensen, of Seattle, designed her outboard profile and arrangements 


“Miss Boise,” 


in Alaska; a 30’ enclosed cruiser with 95 hp. to George Sheppard, Seattle; 
and Joal, a 26’ enclosed cruiser with 95 hp. engine, to Mildred Berg and 
Lenore Taylor, both of Seattle. A 26’ Chris-Craft de luxe enclosed cruiser 
with 95 hp. was delivered recently to P. E. Harris and Co., Alaska canners. 


> R. Peck Woodbury, Portland Y.C., is skipper of Sea Lark, new 34’ 
Chris-Craft cruiser with 130 hp. engine; Stafford Jennings, Portland Chris- 
Craft dealer, made the sale. 


> New officers of the Royal Vancouver Y.C.: Commodore, G. F. Gyles; 
vice commodore, H. F. Burton-Brooke; rear commodore, J. A. Longley; 
secretary, J. S. Halse; treasurer, F. R. Wilgress. 


> Several sail yachts recently changed hands. Tenderfoot, 37’ auxiliary 
cutter owned by Rudolf Bye, Seattle Y.C., has been bought by Al Rosen- 
berg, Seattle. Hugh Miracle, Seattle, now owns Tyke, 28’ sloop previously 
owned by David Whitcomb, Jr., Cirrus, 24’ sloop of John O. Warren, is 
now owned by John Rumsey, Jr., Seattle Y.C. Chuck Ogden, Tacoma, 
recently sold his 24’ Alden sloop Mijoy to Don Manwaring, Seattle, and 
then Ogden bought the 27’ auxiliary cutter Gay Head from Charles Padel- 
ford, Seattle Y.C. 


> The busy Grandy shipyard, Seattle, has built a 34’ cruiser, Olive Bee, 
for A. H. Berg, Seattle, in the midst of an unprecedented rush of yacht 
and work boat construction. Ernest G. Riebe, Seattle, has ordered a 34- 
footer similar to Olive Bee, which the Grandy yard is accepting for delivery 
later this year. Olive Bee is good for about 14 knots top speed with a Chrys- 
ler Crown angle-drive installation. She flies the Queen City Y.C. burgee. 


> Charles G. Wells and John E. Hoffman, Bremerton, have bought the 
28’ cruiser Gale, from Ernie Hanson, Seattle, through Arne Vesoja, of 
Yacht Sales and Charters. Vesoja’s firm, collaborating with the Franck 
shipyard, Seattle, is selling a new 20-foot Monk-designed V-bottom cruiser 
with Arnolt Sea Mite engine; six more of these boats are to be built, as well 
as three or more new 22’ models. 


> Early in April, Edward D. White’s shipyard, at Seattle, launched the 
first of the new 28’ stock cruisers of Edwin Monk design which are to be 
sold in Seattle by Marina Mart, Inc., at the new Central Marina for yachts. 
Sixteen m.p.h. is anticipated with a Chrysler Crown. 


> Cat’s Paws . . . Mrs. Al Peterman, Tacoma, recently had her 30’ sport 
fishing boat modernized from Monk plans at the Mojean and Ericsen ship- 
yard, Tacoma. . . . James Lawrence, Hollywood, has purchased plans 
for a 33-foot sport cruiser, from Edwin Monk. The boat will be like the 
Seattle yacht Coho and will be driven by a 110 hp. Buda gasoline engine} 
she will be built in Southern California. . . . Clare Henaway, Seattle, 
will build a 31’ Monk-designed sloop for his own use. . . . B. Gray Warner 
bought the first 30’ Owens cruiser sold at Seattle by the new dealer, Com- 
mercial Automotive Service; Capt. Thomas Spencer is in charge of yacht 
sales at the firm’s new indoor marina. . . . Floyd Crosby’s yacht Bendora 
won the Tacoma Y.C.’s Windy Weather Race on March 9th. . . . Dr. 
J. H. Lehmann, Seattle, is having a 25’ cruiser built at the Loback yard. 
. . . Bill Bronson’s new 45’ yacht at the Franck shipyard will have a 200 
hp. Kermath engine. . . . Jim Tregoning’s shipyard, on Shilshole Bay, 
Seattle, has delivered a new gill netter type cruiser to R. C. Brown, 
Seattle. . . . R. M. Andrews’ 65’ yacht Twin Isles has been repowered at 
Vancouver, B.C., with twin 120 hp. Vivian Diesels. 
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REFRIGERATOR BAG 





For Fishing, Camping, 
Yachting, Touring — 
whenever you want to 
keep food cold and fresh... . Scien- 
tifically designed and provided with 
accessories for cooling by means of 
dry ice or ice cubes. . . . Will preserve 
food the same as your home refrigera- 
tor maintaining temperatures of from 
40° to 50° up to 24 hours.... For 
fishing, carries out the lunch; brings 
home the fish, water fresh... . For 
the beach, carries out the lunch; 
brings home the wet bathing suits. 
...Indispensable for active sports- 
men — and the price: Only $6.00. Ask 
your dealer to show it to you. If he 
can’t supply you, write direct to 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 


OEPT. 14 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 














BRUSHING UP ON 
NAVIGATION? 


COURSE CORRECTOR 
COURSE PROTRACTOR 


IN ONE 


Here is a card on which you 
can record your compass devia- 
tion so you will never have any 
doubt as to which way to apply 
it — right on compass dials 
marked off in degrees and 
quarter points. 


A cord is attached to a piv- 
oted arm making this card a 
serviceable Course Protractor 
on which you can not only read 
true or magnetic courses as 
usual but also courses corrected 
for the deviation of your own 
compass. 

On the back a movable com- 
pass dial can be set to the local 
variation and immediately all 
magnetic bearings are lined up 
Opposite their corresponding 
true bearings on a second dial. 


Only 50 ¢ Postpaid 


Order by mail direct from’ 


YACHTING BOOK DEPT. 
205East 42nd Street, NewYork 








a 











> Cox & Stevens, Inc., Moves Offices 


Cox & Stevens, Inc., one of the oldest yacht brokerage and design offices 
in the country having been established in 1906, have recently moved their 
New York Offices from 521 Fifth Avenue to the downtown part of the city. 
They are now located at 11 Broadway where complete design and brokerage 
service will be offered as in the past. Philip L. Rhodes, well-known naval 
architect, continues at the head of the designing department. 


> Sterling Engine Company Adds to Plant 


. Work has recently commenced on a new $500,000 addition to the Buffalo 
plant of the Sterling Engine Company. The new building, providing about 
75,000 square feet of floor space, will be ready by September and will be 
used for assembly and testing the Sterling Admiral engines, now required 
by the U. S. Navy and Coast Guard and British Admiralty for powering 
small, fast naval craft. Robert E. Williams & Sons Company, Inc., of 
Buffalo are the contractors. 


P Speer Joins Aircraft & Marine Specialty Co. 


J. Ramsey Speer, Jr., until recently owner of the Oxford Shipyard of 
Oxford, Md., has joined the Aircraft and Marine Specialty Co., Inc., of 
Baltimore, Md., in the capacity of manager of marine and industrial sales. 
The company, which was formed something over a year ago by Henry 
duP. Baldwin and other Baltimoreans, has been concentrating on the air- 
craft end and has developed numerous specialties which have gone into the 
production of Government and commercial planes. Jim Speer, who knows 
something about gadgets and who built Comets at Oxford that were the 
envy of rival Comet owners, will develop certain specialties for the marine 
trade and handle a number of manufacturers’ accounts in the southeastern 
area. 


> Owens to Build Crash Boats 


A typical example of the boat manufacturing industry’s vital part in 
national defense is reflected in the Dundalk plant of the Owens Yacht 
Company of Baltimore. This company, which has specialized on its well- 
known two-stateroom Deluxe Sedan, has recently been awarded a con- 
tract to build 17 42-foot crash boats for the Government. 

This new field of activity will not in any way interfere with the regular 
production of Owens Cruisers, since the new activities will be carried out 
as a separate part of the business and the new boats will be under construc- 
tion in a new building that is now being erected for that purpose. 





Above — A ton 
of ice built up on 
the deck and rig- 
ging of one of the 
new 21-foot Pen- 
nant Class Races 
during a four day 
nor’wester in early 
March. The boat 
was moored off 
her builders’ yard 
at College Point, 
L. |. Right — The 
same boat under 
sail a few days 
later. The dimen- 
sions are 21’ 
overall, 18’ water 
line, and 5’ 10” 
beam. The sail 
area is 225 sq. 
ft. and the keel is 
an iron fin weigh- 
ing 500 pounds. 
Frank Schneider 
is the builder. 


Don Selchow 
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& 4 
N ) W YACHT 
e CHAIRS 
A NEW 
DESIGN 


that will not ruffle your 
temper nor amputate 
your digits while fold- 
ing or opening. In red — 
or blue canvas — 


$4.90 up 





TAKALONG 
CHAIR 


Entire chair folds 
up to stow in a 6’’ 
by 2’ bag. No en- 
gineering knowl- 
edge required. 

3s in a jiffy 
and stows in mini- 
mum space. Price 
—blue canvas — 


$3.90 





Also a Complete Line of 


INTERNATIONAL PAINTS 
PLYMOUTH ROPE 
MERRIMAN FITTINGS 
and LAUGHLIN HARDWARE 
in stock at all times 
ON DISPLAY—PENN YAN Boats, 
SKANEATELES Boats, OWENS 
Cruisers and "EVINRUDE Motors. 


FREDERICK W. 


SCHNUR 


21 MURRAY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


West of City Hall Open Evenings 
Telephone: WOrth 2-4680 


NK ait 

















“My other sails were a shame- 
ful looking mess at the end of 
the season, but the 





treated sail looked 
just as good as when it was 
first bent in the Spring.” 


Captain Elwell B. Thomas of Ston- 
ington rents boats by the week, month or 
season. In 1939 he tried Cuprinol treat- 
ment for one of his sails. Now he says: 


“| certainly never would have 
another sail made without the Cup- 
rinol treatment, the cost being so 
little and the advantage so great.” 


Cuprinol Stops Mildew 
You can buy Cuprinol-treated sails or 
you can easily treat your own. Use 
Cuprinol too, for life-preservers, sail 
covers, canvas decks and mooring 
lines. It protects against mildew and 
rot. There is also 
“Cuprinol for Wood.” 


Refer to your marine catalog 
or send for “Canvas” Folder. 


CUPRINOL, Inc. 
13 Norfolk Street ( 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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KNUTE 20’ SPEED CRUISER — $1250 COMPLETE. 


Fast, seaworthy, smooth riding, built of durable waterproof plywood, (same material as used on 
latest navy high-speed torpedo boats), with oak frames, keel and chines. Everdur screws. Philip- 
pine mahogany trim. Beautifully curved topsides and tumble home. Sleeps two. Over 30 m.p.h. 
with 95 h.p. rubber mounted marine motor. 


Plans for amateurs. Also larger models 26’-30’, and up. 
ALEXANDER KNUTE BOAT WORKS 


31-02 120th Street, College Point, Long Island, N. Y. 
New York Office: 155 E. 42nd Street. Phone: MUrray Hill 6-3939 




















—=DIRECTOR COURSE PLOTTER 









NO SLIPS —NO SLIDES — NO ERRORS 


Simplifies chart and coastwise navigation. No $6 00 General Marine Catalog 
reference to compass rose on chart necessary. . Mailed upon request 


Mail orders filled promptly on Deckmaster, the new 10” sponge 
rubber boat mop, $3.95. ($4.95 with jointed easy-stow handle.) 


ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC. SiSfasuror 


624 Sixth Avenue (106 BOATS ON DISPLAY) New York, N. Y. 























QUANSET 


SAILING 
CAMPS 


SO. ORLEANS, MASS. ON CAPE COD 


Learn sailing every day. Riding, swimming, 
tennis, crafts, music, badminton, dancing, trips. 
Adult Sailing School — June 13-27; Aug. 23- 
Sept. 13. Course includes tactics, seamanship, 
rigging and care of boats, compass and chart 
reading. Four hours actual practice with expert 
instructor every sailing day. For booklet or 
interview, write 





GIRLS 


3 age groups 5-18 
Carefully chosen girls 
On beautiful Pleasant 


ng 
deep water at all times. 


MR. and MRS. FRANCIS PARKMAN HAMMATT, Directors 
BOX Y SO. ORLEANS, MASS. 














MUR-COP 


FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 





For Protection 


Below the Waterline 
NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 


USE MUR-COP 
WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 


PFROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 
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> Federal Mogul Takes Over Hyde Stock Propellers 


Boat-owners throughout the United States and Canada will be very much 
interested to learn that the Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine, Amer- 
ica’s oldest and largest propeller manufacturer, whose wheels have been 
used on so many power cruisers and auxiliaries has relinquished its interest 
in the motor boat stock propeller field to the Federal-Mogul Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan, according to an announcement issued last month by 
both of the firms involved. 

“We have served the motor boat industry since its earliest days,’’ states 
E. F. Ramsay, Superintendent of the Propeller Department of the Hyde 
Windlass Company, “and we make this move with considerable regret be- 
cause of this long association. It is done, however, in the interests of the 
national defense program. There is a tremendous demand and urgent need 
for Hyde windlasses, steering gears, and other large ship machinery, and the — 
personnel and plant capacity released by this arrangement with Federal- © 
Mogul will be devoted to these vital requirements.” 

T. F. W. Meyer, manager of the Federal-Mogul Corporation marine 
division, states that they have purchased the existing stock, patterns and 
designs, and the service responsibilities, of Hyde stock motor boat propel- 
lers up to 50 inches diameter, and will continue the manufacture and sale of 
these wheels in conjunction with the well known Federal-Mogul Equi- 
Poise and Tru-Pitch lines. f 

Combination of the Hyde and Federal-Mogul propeller lines focuses at- 
tention on the fact that Federal-Mogul, ‘‘youngest”’ of the large propeller 
manufacturers, now becomes the world’s largest manufacturer of motor 
boat propellers. 

Started in the depths of the depression, less than ten years ago, the 
Federal-Mogul marine division, under the direction of ‘“Ted’’ Meyer, © 
brought new ideas in propeller design and installation to the motor boat | 
field, new and lively methods of merchandising, and soon climbed to the — 


T. F. W. Meyer, 
head of Federal- 
Mogul's Propeller 





Division 





front rank, until today Federal-Mogul propellers are in use around the 
world, are specified for many of the new motor torpedo boats and other 
combat craft, and are used by leading custom and standardized boat 
manufacturers, naval architects and outstanding speed boat drivers. 

“We are going to do everything to continue and advance the fine stand- 
ards of quality and service which Hyde established so long ago,” said Mr. | 
Meyer. “ We have always held Hyde competition in the highest esteem and 4 
can do no better than continue to carry on their policies with boat owners 
and dealers. The present Hyde and Federal-Mogul dealer organizations — 
will continue as one and the combination of the two lines will result im 
varied benefits. Dealers will have a more comprehensive range of sizes and 
types of wheels and will be able to provide better service to owners. 

“To accomplish this, construction is already well underway at Detroit on 
a new, separate and extremely modern foundry to be devoted exclusively to 
marine production. Stock room, shipping and other production facilities 
have already been expanded.”’ 

There will be no interruption of deliveries to Hyde customers as Hyde's © 
stock of finished propellers and all patterns are being transferred to Detroit 
with the least possible delay. 


> Cape Cod Shipbuilding Builds Lawley “110” 


E. L. Goodwin, President of the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Company of 
Wareham, Mass., has recently announced that his company has taken over 
the construction of the Lawley “110,” the fin keel plywood planked racing 
craft which proved so popular last season. 
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peit-cage Y VALUES 


WW CHRIS-CRAFT 34-ft. de luxe enclosed cruiser. 
snned for comfort, beauty. Sleeps four. Speeds 
tm.p.h. Priced from $5290. 


OUT and go places in a big way in this new 
‘H. de luxe sedan cruiser. Accommodations for 
Speeds to 23 m.p.h. Priced from $7990. 


EAMLINING at its best. Enjoy life with this 
" 38-ft. double cabin enclosed bridge cruiser. 
‘tds to 23 m.p.h. Priced from $8690. 


BEAUTIFUL boat on the water, this new 40- 
‘ris: Cra Challenger. Twin screw with speeds 
2m.p. hig Priced from $10,390. 


exaco Dealers invite you to enjoy 
FRED ALLEN in a full-hour program 
y~ every Wednesday night. CBS, 9:00 
E.D.T., 8:00: -€.8.7.: -8:60::C.D.7;. 
7:00 C.S.T.; 9:00 M.S.T.; 8:00 P.S.T. 


WILDERS 


M** PRODUCTION methods, unmatched purchasing power, years 
of experience in designing, building and fitting out .. . these 
combine to make Chris-Craft Boats the tremendous values they are today. 

Always alert to do anything that will assure the continued peak per- 
formance of these great boats, Chris-Craft approves the use of Texaco 
Marine Motor Oil. 

Not only does Chris-Craft approve Texaco, they use it for running 
in Chris-Craft Engines at the Chris-Craft plant. 

Chris-Craft owners everywhere know that Texaco Marine Motor Oil 
keeps engines clean, free from sludge and hard carbon deposits . . . assur- 
ing full power and fuel economy. 

Wherever you cruise, you will find courteous Texaco Waterfront 
Dealers ready to serve you. Look up their location on your new 1941 
Texaco Cruising Charts. 

The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


€ TEXACO €3 
MARINE PRODUCTS 


APPROVED BY LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 


at 


OF B 
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Hang on, Cap’n! He doesn’t know any 
better. |Z And hang on to your non- 


assessable Atlantic Yacht Insurance. It’s 





weathered every gale since 1842. Gives 
you prompt adjustments, and a share in 


profits regardless of your own losses... 





plus the service of your own broker. 





WANT THIS PICTURE? We will gladly 
mm, send you a print, without advertis- 

f ing matter, suitable for framing. 
x No obligation. Just cast us a line. 






ATLANTIC 
Mic INSURANCE Coron 


49 Wall Street - New York 


Albany + Baltimore * Boston - Chicago * Cleveland + Newatk 
New Haven ° Philadelphia - Pittsburgh * Rochester 


EVERY ATLANTIC POLICY IS BACKED BY A LONG RECORD OF PROMPT AND UNGRUDGING LOSS SETTLEMENTS. A LIST OF SURVEYORS LOCATED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST AND ON THE GREAT LAKES IS 
FURNISHED WITH THE POLICY. NOTIFICATION TO THEM OF LOSS OR DAMAGE WILL MEET WITH IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, THUS INSURING PROMPT REPAIRS OR OTHER NEEDED ATTENTION TO YOUR YACHT. 
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are raving about this 
new “38° Sedan 
















(Above) The forward cabin with its deep, 
soft twin beds has every comfort for 
the owner. The storage locker forward 
takes care of the guest suitcases and - 
thee large dresser and ample drawer 
space under the beds stores extra sheets 
and blankets. Finish is light and cheerful. 


NLY ONCE IN A BLUE MOON is 
0 a cruiser like the "38" Standard 
Sedan conceived — an interior layout 
that makes living aboard a joy and not 


a cramped and crowded existence. 


Inspect closely the interiors above and 
you'll find sleeping quarters for a party 
of six in three separate compariments 
—an enclosed and screened deck- 
house larger than average —a most 
complete galley —and a large roomy 
aft cockpit for that outdoor spot where 


you can fish to your heart's content. 





(Above) The famous Matthews ‘'38” hull has 
never been pictured to better advantage to 
show the wide, generous beam, pronounced 
flare and extreme seaworthiness. You'll have 
year after year of pleasure aboard this 
husky model backed by 51 years experience. 


(Lett) This view through both cabins shows the 
roominess and completeness of a small apart- 
ment. Dinette makes a double bed at night. 
Galley is located just across from dinette. 
Toilet room is just ahead of galley. All ceilings 
insulated against sun heat. 


(Right) The deckhouse 
—nearly 11 feet long— 
will take care of quite 
a crowd on day runs. 
This new ingenious 
berth arrangement 
sleeps two—one on the 
seat berth and one on 
the pull-out bed. Note 
the new sliding screens 
and windows. Curtain 
rods hidden behind 
valance. Folding serv- 
ing table is shown at 
head of berth. 


You're missing a cool, breezy, care-free summer 
ahead if your plans don't include a Matthews 
"38". Better send today for our "38" Sedan cir- 
cular and price list. 


THE MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAYSIDE | PORT CLINTON, 


MATTHEWS OHIO 


wae 38" * 46.° 507% 


S$ 7:0 € K CRUISERS 








DEALERS EVERYWHERE ° . 


“Wherever you cruise...youll find a Matthews’ 
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~ [here's a Grand Cruiser Engine! 


Che Sea-Chief WIL? Straight Eight 


KERMATH M 


» 
\ 


ae oo 


LOW PRICED °« 


ECONOMICAL °* 


The Kermath Sea-Chief ‘8’ delivers 100 horsepower at 1800 
r.p.m. through the Upton combination reduction and reverse 
gear, thus making this low priced, smooth running, thoroughly 
proved out motor a very ideal cruiser installation for either 
single or twin screw use. 


A host of outstanding, up-to-the-minute features designed and 
built into this particular Kermath straight “8’’ makes it an 
engine to provide the luxury of quiet operation, silky smooth 
acceleration and effortless power rarely duplicated in marine 
motors of twice the price. 


Hundreds now in use by cruiser owners are your guarantee of 
lower operating costs and a reliability which might be doubted 
by its extremely low price. For evidence of the Sea-Chief’s 
efficiency, widespread use and complete acceptance on the part 
of boat builders and owners, write, asking for complete details on 
this 100 h.p. cruiser engine. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5893 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE e DETROIT @e MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK: BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., FIFTH AVE, AT ISTH ST, @ BALTIMORE: THE MORTON & LOOSE CO., 10 W. EAGER STREET @ 
MIAMI: J, FRANK KNORR, INC., 528 N. W. SEVENTH AVENUE @ LONG BRANCH, N. J.: WOOD BOAT WORKS @ BOSTON: THOS. T. 
PARKER, INC., 961 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE @ PHILADELPHIA: W. E. GOCHENAUR MANUFACTURING CO., 437-39 ARCH ST. @ 
NEW ORLEANS: WAGNER MARINE ‘SALES AND SERVICE CO., 231 N. CARROLLTON AVE, 
CANADIAN FACTORY: 619 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


1O KNOW 


— ENGINES 


APPRECIATE | 


POWERFUL 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Harmonic vibration dampener and 
balancer with full counterbalanced 
crankshaft . . . Large oil cooler and 
outside oil pump for maximum acces- 
sibility . . . Fram Oil Filter . . . Full 
length water jackets completely sur- 
rounding each cylinder and water 
cooled exhaust manifold . .. Water 
pump below crankshaft level to insure 
constant “prime” ... Kermath Tem- 
perator controls water temperatures, 
improves operating efficiency . . . Inter- 
nal water distributing tube to all ex- 
haust valves equalizes block tempera- 
tures to reduce distortion, increase 
mechanical efficiency . . . Airplane type 
rubber mountings . . . Full pressure 
lubrication with connecting rods rifle 
drilled . . . Automatic vacuum con- 
trolled distributor . . . Highest quality 
Stromberg marine carburetor with non- 
drip features, air intake silencer, clean- 
er and flame arrester . . . High speed 
Intake manifold. 
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“THUNDERBIRD”. . 45 m. p. h. with full 
e load . .. Weldwood bulkheads, partitions, 
wacker ant seats and tops. 


oun eae 
cane OU NOP! 















 WELDWODD 


Plastic Resin 


WATERPROOF GLUE | 


... the only time-tested 
one - part resin adhesive. 


IDEAL for ...MARINE USE, 
a COLD WATER MIX, 


COLD SETTING 


At Marine supply dealers 
and Hardware stores 














UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 616 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
__ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MOLDED WELDWOOD BOATS with stress-free hulls of plastic 


plywood on display at boat-yards and showrooms throughout the country — 


round-bottom craft with all the characteristic advantages of WELDWOOD.: 

















O.K.—this is the summer you and the 
boat are going to do a bit of cruising. 
Maybeit’ll bedownthe bay just a fewmiles. 
Or possibly you’re planning to explore 
Chesapeake Bay from Chesapeake City to 
Cape Charles. In any case you can’t start 
planning your trip too soon. For instance— 


Two of the most important items you 
can have aboard are Gulf’s new “Harbors 
of the North” and “Harbors of the Middle 
Atlantic States.” These unique cruising 
handbooks have been especially designed 
to give you accurate, essential informa- 
tion quickly and conveniently. Here’s 
what you can learn at a glance: 


The location and ’phone number of 
Gulf Service Ports all the way from 
Maine to Norfolk, Va., where you can 
obtain Gulf products. Depth of water at 
all Gulf Service Ports also is indicated. 


Complete information on stores, amuse- 
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FREE-Important Gear 


for your Summer Cruise! 


ments, repair facilities, ice, fresh water, ete. 


A complete list of important Coast 
Guard Stations from Maine to Norfolk. 


Coastal Harbor telephone stations. 


Time and station for all marine weather 
forecasts. 


All this and more is packed into pocket- 
sized, stiff-cover books that are the only 


source of information about service and 
facilities available at docks along the way. 


You can have these books free, with 
our compliments. Just send your request 
with your name and address to Gulf Oil 
Corp., Room 3801, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. And you better not delay too long. 
Only a limited number of these books 
have been printed! 








GULF MARINE 
PRODUCTS 


GULFPRIDE MARINE OIL 
GULF MARINE WHITE GASOLINE 
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ROBERT HEARD HALE ° 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE — MURRAY HILL 5-3690 


YACHTS 
SELECTED 
TO SUIT 
INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS 











SUMMER CHARTERS 


THere are many yachts of varied sizes and types available for charter this coming Summer by the day, week, 
month, or for the entire season. Among these are sloops, cutters, yawls, ketches, schooners, power cruisers, 
express cruisers and motor yachts. As in the past, this office is again this year specializing in the handling of 
charters. You may charter an almost new little 26’ sloop for as little as $75 a week. A Coastwise-Cruiser, a Week- 
Ender, or a Bounty may be had for $450 a month, or $125 a week. There is a 110’ schooner yacht (one of the 
finest afloat) that may be chartered by the month with a crew of nine. Many other auxiliaries are obtainable be- 
tween 30’ and 100’ overall, some with and some without crews. 


If you want some more information about charters, it is suggested that you write this office and a 
tabulated list of the available boats and their location will be forwarded. You will be under no obli- 
gation and there is no charge to you for our services. The charter commission is paid by the owner. 


BEAUTIFUL STAYSAIL SCHOONER 











ENCLOSED BRIDGE DECK CRUISER 


Dimensions: 45’ by 11’ 2”. Custom built, Hand design, V-bottom. 125 h.p. 
eight-cylinder Universal engine, new in fall of 1938 — 2400 r.p.m. 24:1 
reduction gearing giving 10 knots. 32-volt Delco generator for lighting. Auto- 
matic electrically pumped water system with gravity feed. All batteries new 
in 1940. 

Water tank and piping new in 1939, as well as galley stove. Fittings are 
chromium plated. Electric bilge pump. Gasoline consumption indicator. 

Owner's quarters forward with toilet. Hanging space and much drawer 
space. Springs on bunks and Beauty-rest mattresses. Large open galley, 
Monel metal lined. Well insulated. Refrigerator holds 150 pounds of ice. 
Much stowage space. 

Bridge has no fixed seats so offers ample room for movable tables and 
chairs. Ten can dine comfortably. All windows tight — no rattles. All copper 
screened. After-cabin has red leather seats, opening into bunks. Toilet. Over 
after-cabin is an open deck that can be closed in by curtains. Canopy new in 
1940. Ample sleeping space for two. Life preservers in boxes at sides. After- 
deck uncovered — spray cloth new in 1940. Two 100 gal. gasoline tanks 
thereunder. Davits for dinghy aft. 

Positively a tight boat. No vibration or rattles. Two escapes from each 
compartment. Bridge deck and aft cabin all mahogany inside. All outside 
mahogany has just been scraped and revarnished this spring. Looks new. A 
fine sea boat. Has cruised to Florida, to Canada, and the Chesapeake several 
times. Well and favorably known as former flagship of U. S. Power Squadrons. 
Any owner can be proud of her as she is always favorably commented on. 
The price of this yacht is no measure of her real worth. Further details from 


ROBERT HEARD HALE. 





SHOAL DRAFT YAWL 


Fast and able cruising yawl, designed and built 
by Casey in 1933, is now in commission and in 
cruising trim. Combination Keel and Center- 
board type. Dimensions: 4114’ x 32’ x 1114’ 
x 414’. Gray engine new in 1937 in good 
shape. Hollow mainmast. Unusually roomy ac- 
commodations consist of double stateroom for- 
ward, connecting toilet, two lower berths in 
main cabin, single cabin on quarter with own 
toilet. Galley aft. Very commodious cockpit. 
Her shoal draft permits her to go almost any- 
where. Especially adapted for inland waterways 
but @ staunch sea boat nevertheless. For im- 
mediate sale can be bought at $4600. Full 
details may be obtained from ROBERT HEARD 
HALE. 


This beautiful, flush deck 
schooner is now available in the 
water in full commission to sail 
away when you wish. Dimen- 


* sions: Approximately 70’ x 50’ 


x 17’ x 814’. Sails new in 1940. 
Hull and all bright work recently 
taken down to the wood and re- 
finished. Motor In good condi- 
tion drives her at a cruising speed 
cf about 8 knots. Accommoda- 
tions consist of 2 single state- 
rooms, 1 double stateroom, 2 
berths in cabin and 2 in deck- 
house, 2 toilets and shower 
in owners’ quarters. Crew ac- 
commodations forward. Com- 
plete equipment for cruising. 
New gas Shipmate stove. New 
built-in Baldwin piano. Now lo- 
cated near New York City and 
you can receive full details ypon 
application to ROBERT HEARD 
HALE. 
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Yacht Brokers 
Naval Architects 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, inc. 


: 129 SOUTH 16TH STREET = PHILADELPHIA 
Marine iaomence FREDERICK C, GEIGER, A.1.N.A. 


FRANK B. HARRIS HENRY H. HORROCKS, Jr. 


TELEPHONE 
LOCUST 1322 


CABLE 
“YACHTSALE" 








No. 1717 — FOR SALE — 92’ auxiliary stay- 
sail schooner, built by Nevins in 1930 to the fin- 
est specifications. Now in beautiful condition. 
Accommodations for six and crew. For further 
particulars, communicate with YACHT SALES 


No. 1714 — FOR SALE — 68’ x 16’ x 6’ 6” Lawley 
designed and built auxiliary yawl. Sails new by 
Prescott Wilson, 1938, never used. Completely re- 
finished here nee 2 rebuilt pects grass “ mecetent 
& SERVICE, Inc., 129 South 16th Street, | accommodations for seven and crew. For complete 
Philadelphia, Pa. information, communicate with YACHT SALES & 

SERVICE, Inc., 129 South 16th Street, Phila- 

x delphia, Pa. 


No, 1654— FOR CHARTER OR SALE 
— 41’ motor sailer, = by Spark- 
man & Stevens, and built by Davis, at 
Solomons, in Many attractive 
extras, fully equipped for cruising and 
in excellent condition, Accommodates 
six. For pee particulars, communicate 
with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 
129 South loth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


gear motor. 


poh Pa. 





CHARTERS 


We have listings of 








No. 1765— FOR CHARTER OR SALE — 
Attractive motor sailer, designed by Alden and 
built by Morse in 1933. Kermath reduction 
Accommodations for four and 
crew. Very reasonably priced. For further par- 
Sepa communicate with YACHT SALES & 

VICE, Inc., 129 South 16th Street, Phila- 





yachts of all types for 


charter from Maine to 


Florida. 


No. 1167 —_ FOR SALE — Fast comfortable twin- re 1939 Elco 53-footer. 





No. 2079 — FOR SALE — 40’ Diesel cruiser.{Built by Chris-Craft in 1937 
and powered with 100 h.p. Superior-Diesel motor. Four exceptionally com- 
fortable berths in double staterooms, with lavatory and shower. Excellent 
galley and dining nook. Completely equipped for fishing and cruising. For 
further particulars, communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 
129 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two 250 h.p. Hall-Scott motors, giving speed of 











including 32-v. lighting plant, teak decks, and flyin: 
particulars, communicate with YACHT SALES & SER 
16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





owner's accommodations for six. Large deckhouse, good after cockpit. Boat 
comparable to new, and being offered at most attractive figure. Many extras 


m.p.h. Excellent 


bridge. For further 
ICE, Inc., 129 South 




















YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


TAMS 


INCORPORATED 
ELDORADO 5-6850 






250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS 











No. 1772-Y — FOR $ SALE — hae built Mathis 61’ house-boat cruiser. 
Powered with two Buda-Diesel motors. Three double staterooms, two baths, 
dining saloon and lounge in deckhouse. Entire yacht and equipment in 
excellent condition throughout. 











No. 8394-Y — FOR SALE — 53’ Elco cruiser, built 1937. Powered with 
two Chrysler motors, speed up to 17 m.p.h. Three very comfortable state- 
rooms, bath and large deckhouse. This yacht has had very little use and is in 
exceptionally fine condition. Inspection by appointment. 












No. 7235-Y — FOR SALE OR CHAR- 
TER — Exceptionally fine motor sailer, 
68’ over all. Built in 1930. Four state- 
rooms and bath. We also have available 
for sale other very interesting motor 
sailers and invite your inquiries. 





No. 1770-Y — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Diesel powered house boat. 
95’ over all, 20’ beam, 4’ draft. Powered with two 200 h.p. Winton-Diesel 
motors. Four large staterooms and baths. Spacious dining saloon and living 


room in deckhouse. Large after deck. Now in commission. condition throughout. 





No. 10741-Y —FOR SALE OR CHARTER — One of the very few 
Diesel powered cruising yachts available. 125’ over all. 20’ beam. Powered 
with two 400 h.p. Diesel motors. Five large statercoms, and baths. Very 
attractive dining saloon and lounge in deckhouse. Large after deck. Best of 
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-—dJohn G. Alden 


131 STATE ST., BOSTON CAPITOL 9480 
545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK VANDERBILT 6-3636 . 


Owners who find it impossible to use their 
boats this year would in many cases con- 
sider a season charter at a very reasonable 
rate. We have many such boats listed, and 
would be glad to send you full particulars. 





@ Here is a smart cruising cutter for sale. She is 
the type that amazes all who go aboard her by the 
amount of cabin space she has and the attractive 
and practical way in which she is laid out for four 
people. She measures 35’ 10” x 27’ 10” x 10’ 5”’ 
x 5’ 3”. She was built in 1936 and was designed by 
this office. This little yacht has complete equip- 
ment for cruising and racing. Her sails were pur- 
chased this year and have never been used. She is 
all in commission, refinished inside and out, and 
ready to go. Refer to Alden File No. 616. 








@ It is very difficult to name a better type of boat 
for comfortable cruising and occasional offshore 
work than this Alden 43 footer, which is offered 
for sale at a real attractive price. She is 32’ 6’ on 
the waterline, 11’ 6’ wide, and draws 6’ 4’’. Her 
rig has been modernized and somewhat modified. 
The accommodations are good and include a sin- 
gle stateroom and five other berths aft. The galley 
is forward and there is a berth in the forecastle for 
a paid hand if one is needed. This little schooner is 
very easy to handle and a boat which is stiff and 
dry and a joy to cruise on. Refer to Alden File No. 
270. 


@ This yacht was built to go to sea in any kind of weather. 
She was designed by L. Francis Herreshoff and built by Geo. 
Lawley & Son in 1930. The construction is very heavy and 
she is planked with hard pine. Length overall is 50’ and her 
beam is 14’ 6”. The draft is 6’. The crew’s quarters and galley 
are aft. There is a good sized double stateroom amidships for 
the owner and the main saloon with three other berths is just 
forward of the deckhouse. This vessel is powered by two heavy 
duty Lathrop engines which drive her about ten miles per hour, 
= she can be bought at a very low figure. Refer to Alden File 
0. 4775. 


@ The Off Soundings Yawls have already estab- 
lished the reputation of being standouts for smart- 
ness and cruising comfort. The above boat can be 
purchased for a price considerably below her orig- 
inal cost. She measures 42’ 2” x 29’ 3” x 10’ 6” 
x 5’ 10’. There is a large double stateroom aft and 
two transom berths in the main cabin. The galley 
is forward full width and has an enameled Ship- 
mate stove. There is a berth in the forecastle for a 
paid hand. Among other refinements this yacht 
has teak decks, life lines, CO 2 system, and Ratsey 
sails. Refer to Alden File No. 690. 





@ This yaw/l is for sale and is one of the fastest and smartest cruis- 
ing boats for her size to be found anywhere. Her dimensions are 44’ 
x 30’ 2” x 10’ 3” x 6’ 1”, and she was built from John Alden’s de- 
signs in-1937. This design is practically the same as that of the 
famous Dorothy Q. There is a double and a single stateroom and 
two main cabin berths. The galley is amidships. The single state- 
room can be used for a paid hand if desired. This yacht has a good 
assortment of Ratsey sails, a teak deck, and high grade fittings. 
Refer to Alden File No. 583. 





@ One of the smartest power yachts on the market. A 42’ 
Huckins Fairform Flyer Sedan built in 1938 and well main- 
tained. Powered with 2 Chrysler 150 h.p. engines, one of them 
new in 1940. This boat can cruise comfortably at 19 miles per 
hour and can reach a maximum speed of between 22 and 24 
miles per hour. She sleeps five aft in two cabins and has quar- 
ters for a paid hand forward. There is a large well agg es 
galley, comfortable cockpit, shower bath, and fireplace. Refer 
to Alden File No. 2519. 





@ The Q Class sloop above in the foreground is well fitted out 
for cruising. Her owner can no longer use her and is offering 
her at a very attractive price. The dimensions are 50’ 6” x 32’ 
x 8’ 6” x 6’ 11”. She was designed by L. Francis Herreshoff 
and built in 1929. This yacht has a good sail inventory and 
cruising equipment. The headroom is well over 6’, and she 
sleeps four in two cabins. There is a 4 cylinder Gray engine, 
ample gas and water capacity and life lines on deck. Refer to 
Alden File No: 1186. 


























CHRIS B. NELSON N. ERIK ALMEN 


NELSON & ALMEN 


110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
Telephones: CAledonia 5-4494, CAledonia 5-4417 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 





No. Y-2160—FOR SALE—46 A.C-F. cruiser, launched August 1939, twin Chrysler 
Royal engines. Equipment of the best, very complete and includes radio telephone. Furnished 
with unusually fine quality materials by owner. New boat condition. 





4! 


— eer, 


No. Y-4580 — FOR SALE — 91’ Lawley, Winton powered, one of the finest built and 
conditioned yachts available today. During the past eighteen months, this yacht has been 
thoroughly reconditioned from stem to stern and will stand any inspection and survey. State- 
room accommodations consist of owner's double and three singles and two bathrooms. Spacious 
deckhouse and dining saloon. Inspectable New York City. 





No. Y-7172 — FOR SALE — 50’ twin Diesel power Matthews sedan. Sleeping accommo- 
dations for six. Crew quarters. Excellent condition. Ideal for cruising and fishing. This cruiser 
will appeal to a new boat buyer. Complete details gladly furnished. 


No. 1750 — FOR SALE — 50’ cruiser, powered with twin 150 h.p. Lathrops. Completely 
equipped with fishing chairs, fish well, box and outriggers. Excellent condition, ready to go. 








YACHTING 





ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 








No. 4919 — FOR SALE — 46’ De Luxe cruising sedan. A good wholesome boat with speed for 
commuting, sturdiness for offshore fishing and cruising and fine accommodations for five in 
owner’s party, plus quarters for paid hand. New boat 1939. 





No. 4934 — FOR SALE — One of the roomi- 
est shoal draft auxiliary cutters on the 
market. Built by Casey 1938. Sleeps five, 
including double stateroom. Boat now in 
commission. 


No. 4840— FOR SALE — Seldom is it 
possible to purchase a 36’ auxiliary yaw! of 
this caliber for under $3000, custom built, 
and offered by original owner. Act quickly 
if interested. 























OR SALE — No. 7468 — The owner of this N.Y. Y.C. 32-footer is now on 

active duty in the Navy and consequently will be unable to use her. She has 
been well cared for and inventory includes a lot of special equipment. Double 
stateroom, three berths in main cabin, complete galley and forecastle for paid 
hand. Fully found for cruising or racing. For further particulars call, write, or 
wire. 


LINTON RIGG, Yacht Broker 
205 East 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y: 
i aS 
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“aaa SPARKMAN & STEPHENS "2 “* 


148 STATE ST. INCORPORATED NEW YORK 
CARTE aa Naval Architects Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance VAnderbilt 6-2325 





No. Y-6102 (right) —- FOR SALE — A very inter- 
esting cruising schooner, 35’ on waterline, built in 
1933. Sleeping acc dations for five aft. A repro- 
duction in miniature of a typical coasting schooner. 
SpaRKMAN & SrepHEns, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York. 





No. Y¥-7500 (left) — FOR SALE — 32’ waterline 
auxiliary sloop, built by Nevins from our designs. 
Main cabin and double stateroom provide sleeping 
accommodations for four with pipe berth forward. 
Separate engine room and large galley. SPARKMAN & 
STepuHens, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 
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SUMMER 
CHARTERS 


We have a complete list 
of boats of all types both 
power and sail, large 
and small, for charter 

for various periods or all | 
summer. | 


SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc. 
11 East 44th 


Street L eS ae ON 


No. Y-8069 ms FOR SALE — 43’ waterline shoal draft auxiliary yawl, New York No. Y-7200 — FOR SALE — One of the popular Lawley 110 sloops which 
built by Nevins with sleeping accommodations for five. SPARKMAN & furnish very sporty racing. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INc., 11 East 44th 
STEPHENS, INc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. Street, New York. 





























CHARLES. W. BLIVEN & CO 

\ II WN UINLL, CO) | > 1 =) Le \ (Sa ATFEX 

NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKER MARINE INSURANCE 
Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Telephone: New Rochelle 2046 











WESTCHESTER'S LEADING YACHT BROKERS 
30 Minutes from Grand Central 10 Minutes from City Island 


S-2532 — FOR SALE — 32’ O.A. Herreshoff sloop in No. 6003 — FOR SALE — An unusual 60’ custom yacht . built in 1936 by — 43 y 3" , rm 

fre , most anet compos Possible. — s tne zoet a cige hao Le gee L ye ae heavy Peagone r—agynomn New a oe is? Gas Gon a nites diy Retecy ante toae , 
t as n a consistent winner in the Long Islan ray Diesels installe - Two fine double staterooms with connectin ‘ i : 
Sound and Block Island races. bath. Special interior treatment with rare wood panels. “ Non Tou’ OR er FO SOF See PON. See 


No. 4827 — FOR SALE — 48’ Custom Chance cruiser, powered No. 5704 — FOR SALE — 57’ Custom Elc i No. 8011 — ae i ilt i 
f } i 2 ae ae © motor yacht, built o. FOR SALE — Custom Diesel yacht, built in 1935. 
with twin 135 h.p. gear reduction engines. Built in 1939. Two fine in 1930. Engines rebuilt in 1939. Entire boat refinished and re- Repowered in 1937 with Buda Diesels. Two double and two 
‘arg¢ double staterooms. Total accommodations for six and one furnished in 1940. One large double and two single staterooms. single staterooms with two connecting baths for owner and 
bac’: Very convenient layout. Walk-around decks. A good Two lavatories and bath. Offered at a sacrifice price. —— All modern conveniences including Ship-to-Shore radio, 
uy, ux, hot water heat, etc. Located in Deep South. 
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FOR CHARTER=WILL SELL 











“HO-TOI" 


“HO-TOI" 72 Foot 


A beautiful 72’ twin-screw motor yacht, just completely 
reconditioned and put in commission for charter. This is our 
own yacht. For the first time this yacht is offered for char- 
ter. She is skippered by Captain Hudgins, a capable cap- 
tain, carries in crew a cook and deck hand. 


One large double stateroom, two single cabins, large and 
comfortable deck house, dining room and social hall for- 
ward, large galley. An able yacht. Power twin Sterling 
Coast Guard motors. 


ENJOY A VACATION ON THE BEAUTIFUL CHES- 


APEAKE OR SOUNDS OF CAROLINA. Write us or see 
your broker. 


Cc. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR 


Yacht Brokers — Marine Insurance 


SHOW ROOMS: ‘ 
Hampton, Virginia 


FOR CHARTER—WILL SELL 








54’ A.C.F. Motor Yacht 


We have just completed reconditioning this 54’ twin-screw 
A. C. F. motor yacht and for the first time, we offer her for 
charter. Powered by twin Hall-Scott motors. Sleeps six in 
two double cabins with connecting bath. Also sleeps one in 
dining saloon and one in deck house. A very comfortable 
cruiser for a long vacation. Large quarter deck. Many com- 
forts. Completely equipped. You will enjoy long trips up 
the Virginia rivers, thru the sounds of North Carolina or 
north if you prefer. This yacht is in our own stock and of- 
fered by us. Offered by your broker or you may write us. 


INC 


OFFICE: 
Deal Building, Newport News, Virginia 











WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 















No. 3215 — FOR SALE — Peas new and high class 60’ alecmeeam, 
Diesel motor cruiser, fully equipped, ready for use, and attractively priced. 
















No. 3362 — FOR SALE — 77’ x 16’ T. S. Diesel cruiser, thoroughly recondi- 
tioned and new motors fitted last year. Well furnished and equipped. 
















No. 295 — FOR SALE — Desirable 61’ T. S. houseboat-cruiser, economical in 
operation, with roomy cabins, spacious deck saloon and large after-deck. 


YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 











mNeTERo & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 


> 17 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 
4 i; 9 Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects 


OFFICE PHONE: MURRAY HILL 92-1713 
HOME PHONE: BEVERLY 8905 


D-1279 — FOR SALE — 
52’ Twin-screw Diesel 
Cruiser. Built 1936. All in 
excellent condition. For 
further particulars consult 
Masterson & Schlegel, Inc., 
17 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. 
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D-1352 — 41’ Baltzer-Jonesport Diesel Cruiser... ............. cc cee eee cence eee 1939 
D-1299:— 50’ Consolidated Diesel Grulser.. .. 0. ccc cece ce eee ec lew eeaeves 1931 
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$-1648 — 63’ Hand Auxiliary Ketch Motor Sailer... . 


G-2156 — FOR SALE — 
47’ Twin-screw Sedan 
Cruiser. Built 1935. Ac- 
commodations for six. For 
further particulars consult 
Masterson & Schlegel, Inc., 
17 East 42nd St., New York 
City. 


YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 
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O. 7976-Y — FOR CHARTER — Twin-screw 
Diesel powered houseboat. Has been maintained 
in excellent condition. Inspectable in New York. 


O. 7309-Y— FOR SALE OR CHARTER— 
Unusually attractive twin-screw Diesel yacht of 
recent build. Further particulars upon request. 







O. 8380-Y — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 71’ Pe! 
0.a. auxiliary Diesel powered ocean racing O. 7251-Y — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — One of the best O. 6096-Y — FOR SALE — 45’ o.a. auxiliary 









schooner. Exceptionally heavy construction and in of the motor sailers, 63’ o.a. Unusually fast under sail. In ocean racing and cruising cutter. Built of finest 
excellent condition throughout. excellent condition. materials throughout and very reasonably priced. 

















County Causeway HOWARD BOND Private Pier 


MIAMI, FLORIDA seeowas asia dames SAME LOCATION 9 YEARS 
Yacht “Brokers 
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OWNER WILL SACRIFICE — 106’ MATHIS CRUISING TWIN-SCREW HOUSEBOAT. Five staterooms, 
four baths, beautiful salon and living room on main deck. Fully equipped: dishes, linen, silver. Large tank 
capacity. Excellent condition. Can be bought for a fraction of her original cost. Direct all inquiries to 
HOWARD BOND, INC. 
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WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


114 COLLEGE STREET 


Telephone 344 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 





No. 2287 — Alden cutter, 46’ x 35’ x 12’ x 
7’ 6”. Double ore eng planked and best of 


construction throughout. Entire new rig 1939 
with double head rig and permanent back- 
stay. (Since photo.) Gray diesel motor just 
installed. Has double stateroom and accom- 
modates six in owner’s party and crew of 
two. Well equipped and kept. Price and full 
details on request. 


No. 276— Double, cabin enclosed bridge 
power cruiser. 39’ 9” x 10’ 6” x 3’. Accommo- 
dates six. Gray pedection gear motor. Speed 
10-11 m.p.h. Price $2000. 


No. 3724 — 23’ fast day cruiser with sedan 
cabin, built 1939. Lycoming 95 h.p. motor. 
Maine location. Low price. 


No. 3719 — For Charter or Sale. piaghen* 
Lawley ‘‘Weekender.’’ 35’ 1’ x 27’ x 9’ 

5’ 6’’. Accommodates four. Gray motor. Fait 
price. 


No. 3710 — Alden cruising ketch, 42’ x 32’ 3”’ 
x 11’ 3’’ x 6’. Good accommodations for four. 
Red Wing motor. Gaff rig, Fuller sails. 
Moderately priced and has had good care. 





No. 3672 — Shuman design, Single Hander, 
built 1939. 35’ x 25’ x 8’ 6” x 5’ 3’". Accom 
modates four. Red Wing motor. Ratsey sails. 
Price reasonable. 
No. 2395 — Marconi yawl, buiit 1928, 45’ x 
33’ x 11’ 6” x 6’ 1”. Accommodates four to 
six. Sails, spars, rigging and Scripps motor, 
all new 1935. Attractive boat, bargain price. 
No. 3688 — Marconi aot sloop, 30’ x 23’ 6” 
x 9’ x 4’ 11”, built 1939. Good accommoda- 
tions for three. Gray motor. Well built and 
equipped, in fine condition and reasonably 
priced. 
No. 3037— Consolidated Twin Cabin 
‘“*Playboat.’’ 39’ x 11’ x 3’. Twin Chrysler 
Crown reduction gear motors, new 1940. 
Accommodates six. Attractive and well kept. 
Reasonable price. 
No. 3353— Stephens ocean racer and 
cruiser. 44’ x 32’ x 10’ 6” x 6’ 6’, built to 
highest specifications. Well equipped. Ac- 
commodates six to seven and crew. Gray 
et 1939. Moderately priced. An excellent 
uy. 
No. 3725 — 32’ 4” x 24’ x 9’ 1” x 5’ Winslow 
cutter built 1939. Gray 4-22 reduction gear 
motor. Accommodates four. Price reasonable. 
No. 897 — Able cruising schooner, 57’ x 43’ 
x 14’ 2” x 7’ 1”. Hand design, Marconi rig 
_— main staysail. Sails 1939. Accommo- 
dates- ‘four = to six in owner’s party and crew 
of' two. W. S. M. motor. Desirable boat. 
Low price. 


OUR Comer FILE OF CHARTER BOATS WILL ENABLE YOU TO MAKE 
A SATISFACTORY SELECTION TO MEET YOUR CRUISING 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THIS SUMMER 








DESIGNERS of Yachts and Commercial 
Vessels — Wood and Steel 
BROKERS — Yachts and Commercial 
Vessels — Wood and Steel 


4 FOR SALE 
PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 

$7500 
80’ o.a. Ketch, new Diesel engine, 
two single staterooms, one double, 
two berths in main cabin. Shower 
bath. All modern furnishings. Sails 
and all equipment in fine condition. 
Wonderful buy. Owner will consider 
smaller auxiliary as part payment. 
Yacht located near New Bedford. 


Write or Wire 


Furnans Yacht Agency 


P.O.No. 713, New Bedford, Mass. 


FURNANS 

















SPECIAL OFFSHORE ANGLER 


Especially designed for a big game 
fishing enthusiast and built by Elco in 
1938, this 47’ fishing cruiser offers some 
unique features not customarily found. 
She was planned for speed and seaworthi- 
ness. Double planked with cedar. Decks 
of mahogany. Two Hall-Scott Invader 
engines, 250 horsepower each, give her 
a maximum speed of 28-30 miles an hour, 
or a sustained speed of 23. Twin rudders. 
Large fuel tanks. Complete fishing equip- 
ment, pulpit, outriggers, fish boxes, live 
bait well, ice bait box, fishing chairs. 
Complete radio equipment. Now for sale 
by estate at a reasonable price. For full 
details consult ROBERT HEARD HALE, 
Yacht Broker, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Yacht “Broker 


JOHN W. 


MAGILL 


Marine Insurance 


TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
Superior 8446 





No. 5704 — Steel, twin-screw Diesel cruiser, new 1940. 
Teak deck, two staterooms. Owner building larger cruiser. 


Priced to sell. 





No. 4605 — Sturdy twin-screw cruiser, 46’ x 12’ x 3’. Two, 
110 h.p. each, Gray engines. Sleeps 7. Shower. Location 


near Chicago. $4300. 


No. 3832 — Twin-screw 38-ft. sedan cabin Matthews 


cruiser, like new. $5500. 


No. 7301 — Auxiliary Diesel schooner, 73’. Must sell now. 


Inspection and offer invited. 














KETCH “SANTA CRUZ” 


Our modern adaptation of the famous Virginia Pilot Boats 
Ye 5” x ¢7’' : x 15' 6" x 7 5” 
For . OR CHARTER 


Diesel Auxiliary Power 


Experienced captain and cook 


Charters being arranged for New England, Long Island Sound, etc. 
Winter charters in Florida waters. 


Write for Particulars 


W. A. ROBINSON, 


IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 


INC. 
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OR SALE — No. 6313 — One of the largest and best Friendship Sloops 
ever built. Dimensions: 34’ by 28’ by 11’ by 6’. Sleeps four. Red Wing 
engine. New sails 1938 and 1940. In good condition. Price $1200. For complete 
particulars apply: 


LINTON RIGG — Yacht and Ship “Brokers 
205 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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TELEPHONE CABLE ADDRESS 
CROGIE 


at IELOW 
9-7670 NEW YORK 


Yachts for Charter H ENRY + GIELOW, INC. Boats for Sale 


LONG OR SHORT PERIODS 


























R 
All sizes and types—Motor, Aux- 25 West 43rd Street oe bcos 2g hdl 
iliary, Diesel and Houseboats New Y ork City AUXILIARY SCHOONERS 





YACHT BROKERS w NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
INSURANCE 


DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES 




















FOR SALE 


Chris-Craft 1938, Twin-screw two 95 horse- 
power engines, 31’ x 11’ 3”” beam. Enclosed 
cruiser. Many extras. In commission Bourne’s 
Boat Yard, Geneva, New York. Price $3500. 


R. S. SIMPSON, M.D. 


BOATS FOR SALE 
Sail 


No. 773-777 — Two Star class yachts 
in good condition, one with new rig. 











Lyons, New York $350 and $450 
No. 795— Stamford One Design, 
27’ x 19’ x 7’ 3” x 4’, in good con- 
Giles Fs hoa ea oaks $800 
FOR SALE 


No. 3 — Herreshoff sloop, old, cruise 
three, 34’ x 21’ x 7’ x 6’, good buy. 
$1200 


No. 1 — Larchmont ‘‘O”’ sloop, 60’ 
x 39’ x 12’ x 8’, in surprisingly good 
shape, all equipment......... $2200 


No. 789 — Class ‘‘M”’ sloop, 87’ x 
54’ x 15’ x 10’, crack boat with 
plenty of extra gear......... $4000 


No. 760 — 32’ Keel and c.b. aux. 
yawl, 1932, Univ. 25 h.p. motor, 
Eo BOO id's ar pte asians Wa $2500 


Thirty-foot Crosby cat yawl, equipped with 
practically new Gray motor with reduction 
gear, electric lights, Primus stove, enclosed 
toilet, and cabin accommodations for three. 
Especially suitable for Cape waters. Price, 
ready to sail away, fifteen hundred dollars. 
Apply to HERBERT L. BARRETT, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











FOR SALE 


Raised deck cruiser, 37’ x 10’ x 30’. Built 
by Hubert Johnson, 180 h.p. Sterling Petrel, 
speed 18 knots. Galley, stateroom with four 
berths. Lavatory. Excellent condition. Can 
be seen at our wharf, Brigantine, N. J. 





Power 


No. 988 — 28’ x 8’ 6’, Richardson 
cruiser, Gray 4-44 engine, good 


























FOR SALE condition, complete......... $1500 
40’ Mahogany Runabout. Pret- OR SALE Sat No. 5206. Deep sea cruiser. Diesel powered. Has No. 457 — Exceptionally fine 26’ 
tiest exaft. en Geent Lakes: pole cruising radius of 8500 miles at 10.5 knots. Top speed 13 knots. A.C.F. cruiser. Sleeps four, dual 
rs ne Sacrifice, Built 1938. Dimensions: 135’ x 24’ x 13’ 6” draft. Wooden con- ignition Gray 6-71 red. gr. model. 
por ran. G. JOYCE struction very heavy, double planked, teak deck. Accommodations Price firm for a sound value. . .$1780 
Box 203 Detroit, Mich. for six aft, two in deck rooms, and ten in forecastle. Fitted with all No. 59 — Cabin Garvey, sleeps four, 
modern conveniences including gyroscopic control, wireless sending best equipment, Universal 1939 
and receiving set, Echo sounding device, ship-to-shore phone, etc. ofthis Macnee Rae Shei 2 $700 
Refrigerator for six tons. Freight hold for about 20 tons. For com- 
F on 8 
OR SALE Sak Sueded. Diss; at. oie FREDERICK W. SCHNUR 
Star Yacht 1824. New Rig, all South PI Craf 
oan fittings and hardware, Murphy ; easure Craft 
Nye sails, storage cradle. Ready for LINTON RIGG, Yacht and Ship Brokers 21 Murray Street New York City 
water. $750.00 at Springfield. GEorcE West of City Hall — Open Evenings 
E. ForEstnErR, 1628 So. Lincoln Ave., 205 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
Springfield, Ill. Telephone — WOrth 2-4680 
































553S. — 29’ Cruising cutter, 1939. Sleeps three. Universal engine. Stainless steel 56-G-31 — 55’ Custom-built cruiser. Two double staterooms, large deckhouse. 
rigging. Boat used one season............... 20 cece cece eee $2,750 or offer St gCT DOO a hse ep OS bel adh ok DONS RRODS ONS Ve bee ethene enna a 
32-G-32 — 32’ Elscot Sedan cruiser, sleeps six... ..........00.ccceceeceeceaees $2,500 66-D-20 — 66’ Diesel cruiser, new in 1940. Three double staterooms, two baths. For 
CHACCOE BG oi 5h here we dees copra nes bereren ened $2,50 500 per month 
42-G-34 — 42’ Custom-built for fishing, 1939. Sleeps six. Two New Chrysler motors. 
$10,000 77-D-14 — * agen mie bt Coulee: ba ar a sraneer 43 000 me li 
salon and dining salon on le: Charter: mon 
418 Sch. — 41’ Alden designed Malabar schooner. Beautiful condition......... $5,000 vps 
101-D-02 — 101’ Diesel yacht. Two double staterooms, four single staterooms, me 
47-G-25 — 46’ Matthews Sedan cruiser, 1935 model. Two Sterling engines. Sleeps baths. In A-1 condition. Charter rate: $4, 000 per month. 
SOME FO WR 263665. os cas ot cee kech vegan bik CONC S hI cat ER er ee ca hoen $7,000 Sale price: $40,000 


Yachts of Every Size and Type for Sale and Charter 
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FOR SAL 55’ Bridge deck cruiser, built in 1934. Mahogany planked, copper 

fastened. Two. comfortable full width double staterooms aft with toilet 
and bath between. Deckhouse used as dining salon and lounge. Large galley full width of ship. 
Crew quarters forward. Walk around deck and lounging deck aft. Just overhauled. Completely 
equipped and ready to go. Sterling engine; speed 12-14 m.p.h. For further information apply: 


JOHN H. WELLS 


444 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Plaza 8-1065-6-7 


H. I. CHAPELLE 
Yacht Designer 


Cambridge 


Maryland 


Specializing in Auxiliary Cruising Yachts 























‘FOR CHARTER 


Smart and able forty-six-foot Gloucester 
Auxiliary, complete equipment for Cruising 
and Sport Fishing. Well known and recom- 
mended. Available north after June 20th at 
$200 per week; or $800 per month. 

Capt. E. S. Baker, Schooner ‘‘Folly,’’ 
Anderson’s Dock, City Island, N. Y. (or 
your own broker). 


@ Navigation Instruction 
Home Study — Classes — Tutoring 
COAST PILOTING— 
CELESTIAL COURSES 


AIRPORT SCHOOL OF NAVIGATION 
48 William St., Orange, N.J. OR 2-1590 


Opportunity 
For New Star Boat Buyer 


A new Parkman Star (No. 1979) for sale, 
built last fall, never been in the water. 
Complete with special chromium fittings and 
one suit of sails. Will be painted to suit 
purchaser. 

Trailer will be given for sessilis pur- 
chase of the boat at only $900. 

Can be seen at Purdy Boat Co., Port 
Washington, L. |. 


IVOR B. CLARK 
155 E. 44th St.,N. ¥. VAnderbilt 6-2151 


FOR SALE 


National Champion—Lightning Class 


“AY AY AY” (No. 35) 
Built by Skaneateles. Championship Ratsey 
sails, two masts. Tip-top condition. 


Price $550 
GUY BONHAM 
29-45 215th Place Bayside, L.I.,N.Y. 











FOR SALE 


34-ft. auxiliary schooner 3 years old. 
29-ft. auxiliary cutter about 1 year old. 
26-ft. mahogany atxiliary cutter. 

32-ft. motor boat hull. 


Several other boats for sale reasonable price. 


MILL RIVER BOAT WORKS 
Atlantic Ave. Railroad Station 








East Rockaway, N. Y. 


























MARINE MOTORS 


Our entire stock of factory rebuilt marine 
motors has been priced for quick sales. We 
also have several good used lighting plants. 
awe 25% to 50%. Send for our latest bargain 
ist. 

UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
44 Warren Street New York City 


or 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

















FOR CHARTER 
NEW 52-FOOT DIESEL CRUISER 


Available about June ist on East Coast for 
periods of two weeks or more. A beautiful 
ship ready to serve a responsible party. 
Captain and Seaman aboard. For complete 
details and charter see your broker. Owner 
too busy to use ship this season. 


H. M. Harper, 2620 Fletcher St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


FOR SALE 


47-foot A.C.F. double cabin enclosed 
bridge deck cruiser, sleeps 6. New Hall- 
Scott motor, newly painted and thoroughly 
overhauled. Fully equipped in commission. 
$4,250.00. Herbert Motors, Inc., 1860 
Broadway, New York City. 




















re a 


AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 
We have several boats ranging from 
40’ to 100’ for weekly, monthly or all 
season charters. Complete data on 
request. 

GREGORY BOAT COMPANY 
6631 E. Jefferson Av., Detroit 


Cabin Cruiser Wanted 


Will trade saddle show horse or horses, 
with championship records, and show 
horse equipment, for late year cabin 
cruiser. Address Box No. 600, Yacut- 
ING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. giving full particulars. 

















CRUISE FOR BOYS 


62’ auxiliary schooner. Six boys age 14-19 
with two experienced men in charge. Fishing, 
navigation, shore activities. Starts Portland, 
Maine, July 1, and covers entire New England 
Coast in six weeks. Seventh cruise by T. S. 
Wadlow, 19 Lincoln St., Hartford, Conn, 


Young man as sailor and general utility 
man on a 50-foot yawl working under a good 
Captain. Should have some knowledge of 
sailing, varnishing, etc. Must be reliable, 
honest and willing to work for a moderate 
salary. Box No. 604, care YacuTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 

















Down East Cruises 


The yawl ‘‘Spray”’ is again available for 
New England cruising. This 15-ton vessel, 
manned by a Skipper and Mate who own and 
love their ship, accommodates party of four 
who wish to go to sea as sailors. Meals, linen, 
etc., included at $125.00 per week. Located 
Newport. Capt. R. D. CULLER, care of John- 
son Bros., Commercial Wharf, Newport, R. I. 


OUNG MAN, clean habits, Gen- 

tile, desires position on boat. Salary 
not primary object. Graduate Diesel 
Schools. Experience. References. Write 
Box No. 602, care of Yacutinc, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 




















FIRST (but by no means last!) CRUISE 


of 75’ Lawley schooner ““GOLITA” to WEST 
INDIES. Crew of six *‘Froshies” may select 
ports of call. 

JULY 1st to SEPTEMBER Ist, 1941 


5750 


For additional information write Alexander 
Cruger, American Consul, Ret'd, Carvel 
Hall, Annapolis, Md. 











YACHT SAILS 


Slightly used DINGHY, SNIPE, COMET, 
STAR, ATLANTIC and larger Mainsails 
and Jibs for sale. Egyptian sail cloth, per- 
fect workmanship. Satisfaction or money 


refunded 
R. TOBIN & SON 
349 West 12th Street, New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 3-6453 











Is YOUR Boat FOR SHARTER D 


If she is, and she is not listed with the various yacht brokers, we urge 
that you send her description and particulars to several of them imme- 





diately. One of them may have a client looking for a boat just like yours. 


When your boat is sold or chartered through a yacht broker the moderate 
commission you pay in most cases represents a saving to you of many 
hours of your time which would have otherwise been spent in looking 
for prospects and in useless correspondence with persons for whom your 
boat would not be the right type. 


If your boat is already listed and you have not yet been able to make 
suitable arrangements for her sale or charter, you can arrange for your 
own advertisement in YACHTING through your yacht broker. There are 
no better prospects for her than among the many thousands of other 
readers of YACHTING — a fact best exemplified by records which show 
that YACHTING regularly carries more advertising by far from yacht 
brokers than any other boating publication. 


If, however, you prefer to deal direct and advertise your boat yourself, 
YACHTING prints its Classified Advertising Rates and the units of space 
available below. Simply select the unit you wish to use, send us a photo- 
graph of any size, a glossy print if possible but not a negative (this will 
be returned on request), and supply us with the words for the text. Please 
enclose check and indicate whether you wish inquiries sent to your yacht 
broker, to you direct, or to a YACHTING Box Number for forwarding to 
you soon as received (no extra charge for this service). 


SMALL UNITS 
1columnxi1” W—Dno illustration (minimum space)................... *$ 6.50 
i coleman x 246’ — no dilustration ... o.oo ec cc cee cer ewssesse 9.50 
iP MPURRURO Aa <r BR EINE NURINED «5 ose sc 0 a osais0:s5n.0.0isiesd ob mds And Oo 12.50 


* Special rate for ‘‘ Position Wanted”’ notices $5.00, this space only 


ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


1column x 114” — including cost of cut... .......... 0 cece eee ee $12.25 
Lcominmn 22’  —iMclising Cost OF FUG. oo ooo 5 boise ccs sea wied.c0s who 15.00 
1column x 214” — including cost of cut... 0.5.0.0... 00. c cece cece eee 18.00 
Leommmn x3" —including cost of Cit... fii... lke tc csc be ecaeet 21.00 
1column x 314” — including cost of cut... .......... 0. cc cece cece ees 24.00 
Jcolumn x4’ — including cost of cut..............ccceceecceviece 27.00 
2 columns x 114” — including cost of cut... 6.2.0.0... 2. cece cece cece 21.00 
Z2commmnse x2”  —includilig Cost OF CUE... 6. cece cen becceu ene 27.00 
LARGER ILLUSTRATED UNITS 

yg Page—2 "x 514” — including cost of cut............. 00. c cee eee $ 30.00 
yg Page — 414" x 254’ — including cost of cut...................005- 30.00 

Page — 436” x 514’ — including cost of cut................00e eee 50.00 
4 Page — 854" x 254’ — including cost of cut.................0.00 ee 50.00 

Page — 436" x 1144” — including cost of cut.................0.0005 90.00 
ie Page — 854” x 514" — including cost of cut............... 2.0.00 0 ee 90.00 
Page — 856” x 114%” — including cost of cut................. 00000 165.00 


Classified Advertising Is Payable Upon Insertion 


PLEASE FORWARD REMITTANCE WITH YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 
Forms Close the Seventh of the Month Preceding Publication 


Advertisements admitted to YACHTING at these rates include notices of used boats for 
sale, for charter or wanted, used engines or other used equipment for sale or wanted, 
help or positions wanted, etc. Advertisements of new boats, new equipment, etc., accepted 
only at Display Advertising Rates which may be had upon application. 


Advertising Department 
@ 


205 East 42nd Street + New York, N. Y. 
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JUNE, 1941 








FOR SALE 


Designed and built in 1932 for Vincent Astor, this 39’ x 11’ Wheeler 
Playmate with twin Chrysler 150 h.p. motors was the ‘‘Little Nour- 
mahal” until sold to her present owner. In excellent condition, she has one cabin, spacious 
fishing deck, mahogany trim and is reasonably priced. Can be seen at United Boat Service, 
210 East Caroll Street, City Island, N. Y. For appointment telephone CIty Island 8-1447 
or write Owner, Box No. 605, care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














Custom built, Deering designed, twin- 
screw, 40-foot cruiser, 1937. Enclosed 
bridge, twin stateroom. Sturdiest 
craft on Mississippi. Sleeps six. Two 
toilets, dressing room, roomy galley. 
Dinghy. Airfoam mattresses, Lux 
system, Chrysler Crowns. Perfect con- 
dition. Salt water equipped, but used 
fresh water only. Like new. $7000. 
Consider charter on beautiful St. 
Croix. 


E. C. EMERSON, M.D. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 








HERRESHOFF Custom-Built Cruiser For Sale 


Built to traditional Herreshoff standards of design, materials and craftsmanship, 
this double-planked (mahogany and cedar) 47-footer offers you solid cruising com- 
fort and unusual offshore ability. Twin 135-hp. Sterling Petrels (in engineer’s engine 
room) drive her an economical 12 knots or a flashy 15. Double stateroom, large 
cabin, roomy deckhouse, two lavatories . . , all conveniently arranged to cruise six. 
Teak decks and house, Herreshoff sailing dinghy, Lux fire extinguishing system, box 
springs, Protane stove, etc. Boat, engines and equipment in peak condition — has 
had only one owner since she was built in 1931. Very reasonably priced. Address 
Box No. 603, care Yacutine, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 




















Offshore 
Sport Fisherman 


Forty-three ft. Jonesport. Ten-ft. 
sturdy pulpit. Crow’s nest on spar. 
Fishing chair. Teak deck. Eight- 
cylinder Gray; also trolling motor. 
Hull in perfect condition. Sleeps 
four. Owner building larger boat. 


BARGAIN 
$3,000 cash for quick sale 


Can be seen at CASEY BOAT 
BUILDING COMPANY, Fair- 
haven, Massachusetts. 























For Sale: Steam-Screw Yacht “Capitola” 


Would also make excellent trawler or express 
cargo ship. Steel hull has been cared for and is 
like new. Engines and boiler in good condition. 
Cabin, interior trim and exterior of hull need 
painting and refinishing. Length, je AN 
Breadth, 19’ 10”. Depth, 10’ 3’. Draft, 7’ 6’. 
Speed, maximum 16 miles, cruising 12 miles. 
Coal consumption, 5 tons in 24 hrs. Coal 
bunkers, 26 tons. Gross tons, 123. Net tons, 83. 
Triple expansion engine 9%”, 1574", aes 
16” stroke. Surface condenser, salt water 
equipped. Roberts boiler. Dome 6’ 5”” x 24” 
diameter, pressure, 250 pounds. Grate 42 sq. 
ft. Fresh water aft 300 gals., forward 300 gals. 
Boiler feed tank amidships, 600 gallons fresh 
water, enough for 12 days. Electric windlass. 
)wner has facilities to recondition, make altera- 
tions, or install -P. Diesel Engine if 
desired. Circular, blueprints and further par- 
ticulars upon application. Priced to sell at % 
of cost. Located at Bay City, Michigan. 
W. J. MEAGHER & Sons, Water Street, Bay 
City, Mich. 





CHESAPEAKE BAY BUGEYE 
60’ x 55’ x 17’ 6” x 4’ 4” 
Built 1886. Rebuilt 1929. Converted for 
cruising and power installed 1936. No at- 
tempt was made to disguise her as a yacht, 
but layout provides comfortable quarters for 
five alt and two forward. Heavy construc- 
tion. ‘‘Patent’’ stern. Moderate easily han- 
dled rig. A genuine example of this famous 
model that will stand rigid survey. Afloat, 
about 60 miles from Philadelphia. Apply to 


REUBEN B. CLARK 
1209 Commercial Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


FOR SALE 


Schooner SEAFARER, Casey 
built, 32’ x 9’ 9” x 5’, fine 60 
h.p. Scripps F4 motor drives 
her 8 m.p.h. Fully found, 
awning, Simmons mattresses, 
painted throughout, 1941. 
Launched, ready to sail. This 
lovely little schooner offers 
comfortable accommodation 
for family of four. Large safe 
cockpit for children. A summer 
home afloat. Further details, 
Rosert Hearp Hate, 420 
Lexington | Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Telephone — MUrray 
Hill 5-3690. 









































FOR SALE 


37-foot Rhodes-designed auxiliary cutter, 
tom built 1939. Has had little use and is 





BUZZARDS BAY HOME, Monument 
Beach, for Summer Rental 


Usual living, service rooms, eight sleeping 
rooms, three baths, 60 feet tiled porches, 
600 feet shore line, fine anchorage within 
200 yards. Good bathing, fresh and salt 
water fishing. Price, other details upon 
inquiry. Geo. H. Leacu, 50 South Street, 


Brockton, Mass. 


in new condition. Attractive price. Write 
Box No. 601, care Yacutinc, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


FO x S AL TO SETTLE ESTATE— Boat yard and 

yacht basin on Barnegat Bay, New Jersey, 
now operating profitably, comprising new storage building 80’ 
x 160’, five lines marine railway and transfer track, 35 h.p. winch 
and 13 boat carriages. Machine shop, woodworking and black- 
smith shops, fully equipped. Pile driver and scow, derrick, 
winches and miscellaneous equipment. Boats up to 75 feet water- 
line can be handled. 

Property is in high class shore resort, comprising 4.8 acres 
land, about one half of which could be readily made available 
for real estate development. 

A wonderful business opportunity for a man with initiative 
and a knowledge of boat building and repairs. For detailed 
information write 


BERKELEY YACHT BASIN, Seaside Park, N. J. 























_ 





_— 





To SELL or CHARTER 
your boat, you can do no better than 
to place her before the many other 
teaders of YACHTING. 

The column at the left explains how 
you can advertise her economically 


either through your yacht broker or 





irect. 














Offered at fraction of original cost. 77-foot 
yacht, beautiful condition, twin two hundred 
Hall-Scott eduction gear motors, finest 
American design and ; 

lete details, write Room 306, 45 Richmond 
Bereet West, Toronto, Canada. 


construction, For com- 














FOR SALE = Last Elco “50,” built in 1930 and the Show 
Boat. Without question the most popular and roomiest fifty-footer 
ever built. Has had little use, is in perfect condition and will be 
delivered in commission at a réasonable price. George F. Sawyer, 


Edgewood, R. I. 
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SUNB EAM, 67‘ 7’ X17‘ 6" x 6’ heavy cruiser 


owned by Maine Seacoast Missionary Society. Designed 
by Tams, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. “Built by 
Harry Marr, Damariscotta, Maine. 


upenior 






; SUNBEAM’S 
- Engine, a SUPERIOR 


i Diesel Model MRD-8, 8-cyl- D I fe S ig L 
inder, 533'‘ x 7’, 230 H. P. POW le r 
\ 4 


‘ NeirHer yacht nor workboat, SUNBEAM is needed medical relief to the people of over 
a rugged individualist with a noble mission. a hundred winter-bound localities. 



























Designed and built especially for winter 
duty off the rock- bound, island - infested 
Coast of Maine, SUNBEAM’S primary mis- 
sion is to carry the Gospel to the isolated 
islanders whose spiritual education would 
otherwise be neglected. 


Serving in the triple capacity of church, 
hospital and relief ship, SUNBEAM is ever 
a welcome sight as she breaks her way 
through ice-choked harbors or lunges in 
through a smother of storm-whipped seas 
to bring help in whatever form it may be 


Under the able command of the Reverend needed ...With her stout hull and heart (a 
Neal D. Bousfield of the Maine Seacoast SUPERIOR 230 H. P. Diesel), SUNBEAM 
Missionary Society, Bar Harbor, Maine, the may well look forward to “Happy Landfalls‘’ 
SUNBEAM brings solace and often much wherever she goes. 











THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY... superior ENGINE DIVISION 


SALES OFFICES: Springfield, Ohio; Philadelphia, Penna.; New York, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Houston, Texas; St. Louis, Mo.; Fort Worth, Texas; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Boston, Mass FACTORIES: Springfield, Ohio; Philadelphia, Penna 








